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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  idea  of  combining  small  capitals  and  minute 
savings  into  a  fund  that  might  be  used  to  build  a 
home,  buy  bread  and  cheese,  pay  the  doctor,  start 
a  shop  and  insure  against  death  and  accident  has 
always  been  attractive  to  all  who  desired  to  benefit 
the  people.  This  idea,  under  various  names,  has 
been  made  the  theme  of  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments most  of  which  have  failed  and  a  few  of  which 
have  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  society.  Un- 
der the  general  name  of  *'  co-operation,"  the  idea 
of  association  for  mutual  saving  and  earning  has 
proved  of  more  real  use  to  the  people  than  any  sys- 
tem of  economy  yet  proposed.  It  has  built  many 
hundred  thousands  homes,  saved  tens  of  thousands 
for  people  who  really  needed  the  help,  it  has  taught 
more  than  a  million  people,  economy  and  fair  deal- 
ing and  has  educated  their  children  in  prudence, 
thrift  and  self-respect.  Moreover,  it  is  beginning  to 
have  an  influence  upon  trade  and  commerce  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Co-operation   has   been  often   confounded  with 
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Socialism,  Communism  and  other  vicious  fancies.  It 
is  none  of  these.     It  simply  means  business. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  author* to  here  briefly  con- 
sider co-operation  from  its  commercial  and  economic 
aspect,  to  show  what  it  aims  to  be  and  to  describe 
from  personal  observation  some  of  its  most  import- 
ant results.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  describe  any 
social  experiments  whatever,  but  to  show  how  cer- 
tain people  saved  money  to  build  a  home,  buy 
groceries  and  insure  their  children's  lives.  No  at- 
tempt is  here  made  to  give  a  history  of  co-operation 
—as  that  has  already  been  done.  This  is  the  story 
of  many  a  nimble  sixpence,  the  record  of  simple 
savings  and  every-day  economies  that  the  author 
hopes  may  interest  plain  folks  who  have  a  thrifty 
mind. 

A  portion  of  this  work  appeared  originally  in 
Scribners  Monthly  Magazine,  the  New  York  Specta- 
tor and  Independent,  and  from  a  paper  read  before 
the  American  Social  Science  Association,  at  Sara- 
toga, in  1877,  but  the  material  is  here  re-arranged 
and  the  greater  part  re-written.  Much  new  material 
obtained  from  personal  observation  is  also  added 
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CHAPTER  I. 
A  Hundred  Thousand  Homes. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  more  happiness  to  the 
square  mile  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  The  reasons  for  this  belief 
are  fourfold.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Republic  and  our 
institutions  conduce  to  happiness.  The  majority  of 
the  houses  are  small  and  the  happiest  people  live 
in  the  smallest  houses.  But  these  are  not  the 
chief  reasons.  Other  cities  have  many  small  houses. 
The  larger  part  of  the  families  in  these  Philadelphia 
dwellings  own  their  own  homes.  They  are  out  of 
debt  or  are  more  nearly  so  every  month.  They  are 
travelling  safely  and  steadily  along  the  prosy  old 
road  to  fortune  or  they  have  arrived  and  are  house- 
holders. 

Viewed  from  the  street  the  Philadelphia  house  is 
not  lovely.  As  a  home  it  is  charming  and  sensible, 
a  hearthstone  where  the  homely  virtues  flourish  and 
grow  strong.  It  is  the  winning,  the  paying  for  the 
home  that  has  made  it  famous.     Its  doleful  archi- 
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tecture  need  not  be  imitated.  The  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  bills  were  paid  and  the  landlord 
abolished  has  won  the  attention  of  thoughtful  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country.  In  Philadelphia  every 
man  may  be  his  own  landlord  and  pay  rent  to  him- 
self. Small  wonder  is  it  that  her  people  are  steady, 
thrifty,  forehanded,  and  domestic  in  their  habits. 
Real  estate  rises  continually ;  the  taxable  property 
grows  quickly  ;  the  stream  of  waste  that  flows  to 
the  dram-shops  is  checked ;  the  homely  virtues 
flourish,  and  marriages  increase  in  number.  The 
young  man  knows  he  can  quickly  and  easily  procure 
a  home,  and  the  young  woman  is  more  than  ready 
to  aid  him  if  a  house  can  be  placed  at  her  disposal 
for  so  little  money.  She  can  even  buy  and  own  the 
house  herself  independently  of  her  husband,  and 
both  can  combine  to  erect  and  own  their  own  roof- 
tree,  that  shall  also  be  their  children's  home,  and  the 
assured  shelter  for  their  declining  years.  No  dread- 
ful boarding-house  stares  them  in  the  face,  and 
with  reasonable  care  and  industry  they  can  put 
away  the  fear  of  the  poor-house  forever.  These 
things  are  true.  They  deserve  the  attention  of  all 
who  wish  to  help  themselves  or  others,  all  who  be- 
lieve that  thrift,  economy  and  secure  homes,  lead  to 
virtue  and  happiness.  The  home  is  the  foundation 
of  the  State.  The  manner  in  which  homes  may  be 
secured  for  all  the  people  therefore,  deserves  the 
careful  considefation  of  the  State. 
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J^'  FOURTH  OF  JULY!  INDEPENDENCE  DAY ! - 
-  Young  Man  and  Woman,  stop  and  reflect  !  The  money  you 
fritter  away  uselessly  will  make  you  independent.  To-day  sign  the 
magna  charter  of  your  independence,  and  like  our  forefathers,  in 
about  eight  years  you  will,  in  a  great  degree,  be  independent  by  sav- 
ing only  thirty-three  cents  each  day.  In  that  time  you  will  realize 
$2,000,  or  have  a  home  and  be  independent  of  tlie  landlord.  Let 
this,  indeed,  be  your  day  of  independence,  by  subscribing  for  shares 
in  the  new  series,  now  issued,  in  the  State  Mutual  Saving  Fund, 
Loan  and  Building  Association.  One  dollar  per  share  each  month. 
For  shares  or  information,  come  to  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  Even- 
ing, July  7,  at  7|  o'clock,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hall,  Eighth  street,  be- 
low Green.     The  auditors'  and  directors'  reports  will  be  distributed. 

jg^*  $4,000.— YOUR  MORTGAGE  IS  DUE  AND  Pay- 
ment forthwith  Demanded.  What  misery  this  notice  often 
causes  you  and  family.  Begin  now  to  cancel  it  by  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments by  borrowing  the  money  from  the  ARTISAN'S  BUILDING 
AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION.  Come  to  the  Meeting  on  MON- 
DAY EVENING,  Sept.,  6th,  at'  7^  o'clock,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hall, 
Eight  street,  below  Green.  $4,000  loaned  at  %\  o'clock,  on  first  or 
second  mortgage  or  over  ground  rent.  Borrowers  supplied  with 
shares  at  par. 

JP^*     $3,000.— THE  TIME  TO  BUY  YOUR  HOME,  pay 

off  a  first  or  second  mortgage  while  premiums  are  low  and 
money  plenty.  The  Republic  Building  and  Loan  Association  will 
meet  This  (Monday)  Evening,  Sept.,  13,  at  7^^  Money  loaned  on  first 
or  second  mortgages  or  over  ground  rent.  All  who  want  money, 
come  and  see  what  easy  terms  you  can  get  it  on.  Shares  furnished  at 
par  to  non  stockholders  who  wish  to  borrow  after  successfully  bidding 
for  the  money. 

J^^     MONEY  TO  LOAN.— THE  LUMBER  MEN'S  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association  will  meet  on  MONDAY  EVEN- 
ING, August  9th,  at  Jones'  Hall,  Eight  street,  above  Green.    Persons 
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wishing  loans  on  first  or  second  mortgage  are  invited  to  attend  and 
hid  for  the  money.  Shares  will  be  supplied  in  the  second  Series, 
Premiums  moderate.     No  bonus  or  commission  charged. 

Jf^*  ^3,000.— ON  THE  DOWN  HILL  SIDE  OF  LIFE. 
How  pleasant  to  feel  secure  in  the  ownership  of  a  home 
clear  of  all  incumbrance.  Come  to  the  meeting  of  the  State  Mutual 
Building  Association,  THIS  (WEDNESDAY)  EVENING,  Sept.  i, 
at  8  o'clock,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hall,  Eight  street,  below  Green,  and 
borrow  the  money  to  buy  your  home,  pay  off  your  first  or  second 
mortgage.  Shares  furnished  to  borrowers  after  successfully  bidding 
for  the  money. 

The  above. rather  extraordinary  advertisements 
were  clipped  at  random  from  the  columns  of  a  Phila- 
delphia daily  paper.  Here  is  wealth  shouting  itself 
hoarse  on  the  street-corners  in  the  effort  to  get  itself 
loaned.  These  funds  so  refreshingly  displayed  give 
a  hint  to  the  secret  of  these  homes.  It  is  with  this 
money  the  Philadelphia  young  man  builds  his  bride 
a  house.  This  is  the  seed  from  which  sprung  up  her 
hundred  thousand  roof-trees. 

Let  us  attend  one  of  these  meetings — held  in  a 
plain,  two-story  brick  house,  and  over  a  small  fruit 
store  on  one  of  the  plainest  of  these  plain  streets. 
Ascending  a  narrow  stairway  from  an  obscure  court, 
we  come  to  a  small,  bare  hall,  perhaps  20x40,  pro- 
vided with  plain  settees  and  a  desk  or  two.  Here 
we  can  sit  and  view  the  performance.  Over  one  of 
the  desks  is  a  faded  card  announcing  '*  Money  to 
Loan."  About  the  desk  are,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen 
middle-aged  men.    In  no  wise  remarkable,  they  seem 
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just  what  they  are— plain,  matter-of-fact  men  of 
family  and  well-known  position.  One  a  mason,  an- 
other a  solicitor,  another  a  retired  merchant,  another 
a  physician,  another  a  bookkeeper,  the  others  some- 
thing equally  honest,  steady,  and  well  to  do.  These 
are  the  honorable  officers  and  directors  of  the  bank- 
ing concern  that  meets  here  to-night. 

The  time  has  come  for  business,  and  the  stock- 
holders or  lenders  begin  to  appear.  In  long  proces- 
sion they  come  up  the  narrow  stairs  and,  forming  a 
line,  take  their  turn  at  the  secretary's  desk.  A  clerk 
in  very  spruce  clothes,  behind  him  a  shop-girl,  pallid 
with  toil,  then  an  elderly  man  bronzed  by  a  life  out 
of  doors.  Behind  these,  two  or  three  children  with 
their  hands  filled  with  their  little  hoard  of  currency, 
the  result  of  their  month's  small  savings.  Then 
more  girls  and  women,  evidently  people  who  live 
laborious  days.  Others  follow  who  never  did  a  thing 
in  their  lives.  Then  a  telegraph  boy,  alert  and 
bright-eyed  ;  then  more  men,  retired  merchants 
and  small  traders,  storekeepers,  watchmen,  people  of 
means,  and  day  laborers.  Rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low,  the  hard  worker  and  the  idler  living:  on  the 
profits  of  his  shares.  Each  and  all  come  to  pay 
their  one  dollar  on  their  several  shares.  At  the  desk 
an  old  gentleman  in  glasses  examines  the  money  de- 
posited, signs  the  little  pass-books,  gives  one  to  the 
treasurer  and  the  other  to  the  assistant-accountant. 
Each    book   is    examined   twice    and   each   dollar 
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counted  twice,  and  then  the  depositor  moves  on  to 
make  room  for  the  next.  The  pile  of  bills  on  the 
treasurer's  table  grows  quickly.  The  stream  of  capi- 
tal flows  in  by  ones,  twos,  fives  and  tens,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  account  runs  up  to  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

The  majority  of  the  depositors,  or  lenders,  as 
they  are  more  properly  called,  having  paid  their 
monthly  dues,  retire  to  their  homes,  content  to  leave 
the  directors  to  manage  the  business  meeting  of  the 
association  that  is  to  follow  later  in  the  evening. 
They  repose  entire  confidence  in  the  direction,  and, 
unless  they  wish  to  take  out  or  borrow  some  of  the 
money,  return  home  without  delay.  The  associa- 
tion is,  to  them,  a  superior  kind  of  savings  bank,  and 
they  trust  it  far  more  implicity  than  do  the  deposi- 
tors in  the  average  savings  institution.  More  than 
this,  they  know  that  no  burglar  can  rob  this  bank,  no 
thieving  president  enrich  himself  with  pious  irregu- 
larities ;  they  are  sure  no  foolish  bills  of  extrava- 
gance for  gilded  ceilings,  silver-plated  counters  and 
damask  hangings,  will  be  incurred  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  officers  who  never  pay  a  cent  of  the  cost. 
There  is  no  brown-stone  palace,  no  steel  vault,  no 
outrageous  rent — only  this  bare  little  hall  at  two  dol- 
lars a  night,  a  trifling  account  at  a  city  bank,  and 
one  absurd  little  salary  to  be  paid  ;  but  the  best  of 
security  for  every  dollar  in  good  land  and  well-in- 
sured houses. 
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More  people  come  in,  and  some  take  seats  at 
once  without  joining  the  h'ne  of  the  depositors. 
There  is  quite  a  sprinkling  of  women,  and  among  the 
men  are  representatives  from  every  station  in  life. 
At  half-past  eight  the  president  of  the  association 
calls  the  meeting  to  order.  The  hall  is  now  well 
filled  with  a  quiet  and  rather  sober  crowd.  These 
are  borrowers.  Some  are  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  others  are  entire  strangers,  attracted  hither 
by  the  winning  advertisement  of  money  to  loan.  All 
the  money  collected  this  evening,  together  with  all 
received  from  every  source  during  the  last  month,  is 
now  to  be  offered  freely  to  the  highest  bidder,  be  it 
man  or  woman. 

The  president  then  calls  upon  the  secretary  to 
read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  and  the  direc- 
tors* statement  of  the  past  month's  business.  The 
minutes  are  merely  formal,  and  the  directors*  report 
shows  what  was  done  with  the  association's  funds. 
The  names  of  the  successful  borrowers  at  the  last 
meeting  are  given,  with  a  full  statement  of  the 
amounts  loaned,  the  premiums  they  paid,  the  se- 
curity they  offered,  and  its  location,  character,  and 
value.  From  this  statement  it  appears  that  all  the 
money  received  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  meeting, 
excepting  $2,000,  was  loaned  out  on  ample  security. 
This  $2,000  added  to  the  monthly  dues  and  interest 
paid  in  and  the  loans  returned,  etc.,  makes  a  total  of 
$13,000,  all  of  which  is  now  for  sale  without  reserve. 
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There  is  a  murmur  of  pleasure  at  this  good  finan- 
cial showing,  and  the  president  announces  that  the 
sale  will  now  begin.  As  there  are  some  strangers 
present,  the  secretary  rises  and  announces  the  terms 
of  the  sale.  Any  member  can  borrow  on  his  share, 
even  if  it  is  only  one  month  old.  Those  who  cannot 
give  real  estate  as  security,  and  who  have  only 
just  joined  the  association,  or  who  wish  to  join,  must 
bring  a  bond  signed  by  some  responsible  person, 
that  he  or  she  will  pay  the  dues  for  at  least  three 
years.  This  bond  is  only  for  the  dues,  and  not  for 
the  loan.  Any  member  who  has  been  in  the  asso- 
ciation more  than  six  months  can  borrow  up  to  the 
withdrawing  value  of  his  share,  without  real  estate 
security.  All  members  who  can  give  real  estate  se- 
curity can  borrow  up  to  $200  (the  ultimate  value)  on 
every  share  they  own,  but  no  one  can  bid  for  more 
than  ten  shares  at  once.  If  he  wishes  .more  than 
$2,000  he  must  bid  again.  The  premiums  offered 
for  loans  will  be  deducted  from  the  loan,  and  in  case 
the  security  offered  is  not  acceptable  the  loan  will 
be  refused,  and  the  borrower  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  month's  interest  on  the  money  at  six  per  cent. 
This  is  to  prevent  ill-considered  loans,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  association  from  loss. 

Immediately  the  bidding  begins.  The  president, 
a  prosperous  contractor,  asks  for  a  bid  on  from  one 
to  ten  shares,  or  from  $200  to  $2,000.  Some  one 
offers  tv/enty  per  cent.      At  once  some  one  bids 
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twenty-one.  Twenty-two  is  offered,  and,  just  as  at 
any  auction,  the  bidding  advances,  reaching  thirty 
per  cent.  The  demand  is  active.  The  officers  and 
directors  watch  the  proceedings  carefully,  and  pres- 
ently the  money  is  knocked  down  at  32J  per  cent. 
Lots  of  from  one  to  five  shares,  or  $1,000,  are  then 
offered.  The  bidding  becomes  sharper,  as  the 
smaller  sum  is  more  in  demand.  Finally,  bids  of 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars  are  made,  and  in  less  than 
thirty  minutes  the  entire  sum  of  $13,000  and  several 
hundred  dollars  more  are  sold.  This  extra  money  is 
from  the  premiums,  and  it  also  finds  a  market  with 
the  rest. 

Those  who  are  not- members  gather  around  the 
treasurer's  desk  to  buy  the  shares  that  entitle  them 
to  the  loans,  and  to  give  the  locality  where  the 
houses  and  land  they  offer  for  security  may  be  found. 
In  a  short  time  the  whole  affair  is  arranged  and  the 
meeting  adjourns.  The  money  received  from  the 
lenders  is  given  to  the  treasurer,  and  he  takes  it 
honve.  To-morrow  it  will  be  placed  with  the  rest  of 
the  capital  in  some  bank,  there  to  remain  until 
drawn  out  by  check  to  supply  the  borrowers  whose 
bids  are  finally  accepted  by  the  directors.  In  a  few 
days  one  or  more  of  the  directors  will  be  detailed 
to  examine  the  securities  offered.  If  they  prove 
good,  the  directors  in  regular  meeting  assembled 
at  some  private  house,  or  elsewhere,  will  make  the 
loans.     The  solicitor  will  then  be  directed  to  exam- 
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ine  the  titles.  The  securities  not  deemed  good  will 
be  rejected  and  the  loans  will  be  refused.  In  that 
case  the  borrower  must  offer  other  security  or  pay- 
one  month's  interest  on  his  bid,  and  then  he  has 
leave  to  withdraw.  A  month  hence  these  things 
will  be  fully  reported,  and  the  money  left  over  on 
refused  loans  will  be  offered  again  in  open  auction. 

The  stockholders  in  these  banks  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  borrowing  and  the  non-borrowing. 
This  distinction  is  shadowy,  for  any  shareholder  may 
become  a  borrower  at  any  time.  First  may  be  con- 
sidered the  simple  depositor  or  stockholder  who  has 
no  immediate  intention  of  becoming  a  borrower.  He 
buys  one  share,  for  which  he  pays  one  dollar.  There 
is  no  ceremony,  no  entrance  fee,  and  no  drawback 
of  any  kind — he  simply  pays,  and  takes  the  pass- 
book and  certificate  of  stock.  Once  a  month  the 
stated  pay-day  comes  round.  He  pays  his  instal- 
ment, and  gets  a  receipt  in  his  pass-book  from  the 
secretary.  If  he  owns  two  shares,  he  pays  two  dol- 
lars ;  if  five,  five  dollars,  and  so  on.  If  he  lives  at  a 
distance,  he  may  send  a  check  or  money-order.  He 
may  anticipate  his  payments  to  any  extent,  and,  if 
it  is  for  more  than  six  months,  interest  will  be  paid 
on  the_  advance.  Presently  he  misses  the  pay-day, 
and  then  comes  a  small  fine  for  the  neglect.  If  he 
neglects  another  payment,  the  fine  is  greatly  in- 
creased. This  spurs  him  up  to  greater  economy, 
and  he  begins  to  be  careful  and  thoughtful  of  his 
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money  affairs.  Thus  it  is  the  bank  becomes  an  in- 
structor, pointing  the  way  along  the  safe  and  prosy 
old  road  to  fortune.  \ 

The  year  passes,  and  then  he  receives  the  asso- 
ciation's annual  report.  Therein  he  finds  that  one 
share  is  declared  to  have  a  value  of  $17.97.  He 
paid  $12  in,  and  his  share  of  the  profits  amounted 
to  $5.97.  His  share  is  not  actually  worth  $17.97, 
for  that  sum  cannot  be  realized  on  it.  If  he  wants 
his  money,  he  may  have  it,  and  six  per  cent,  inter- 
est for  the  average  time,  not  $17.97,  but  $12,  with 
interest.  Let  the  money  rest,  and  in  time  that 
$17.97  will  be  reahzed,  and  a  great  deal  more.  This 
fact  becomes  an  incentive  for  renewed  savings,  and 
the  second  year  begins  hopefully. 

Another  twelvemonth  passes.  The  instalments, 
not  without  a  fine  or  two,  are  paid,  and  then  comes 
another  annual  report.  This  is  even  more  interest- 
ing than  the  first.  The  long  and  elaborate  array  of 
figures  is  truly  impressive ;  but  the  most  enticing 
statements  are  the  valuations  of  the  various  series 
of  shares.  His  share  is  in  series  No.  5,  now  two 
years  old,  and  it  is  declared  to  be  worth  $38.31.  Its 
last  valuation  was  $17.97  ;  he  paid  during  the  year 
$12  more,  and  the  association  earned  for  him  $8.34. 
In  other  words,  he  paid  in  $24  in  twenty-four 
months,  and  he  has  made  $14.31  by  the  investment. 
Turning  to  another  part  of  the  report,  he  finds  that, 
if  he  wishes  to  withdraw,  the  association  is  willing  to 
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buy  his  share  for  the  money  paid  in,  and  a  premium 
"of $3,  or  $27  in  all;  $3  from  $14.31  leaves  $11.31. 
That  is  too  large  a  profit  for  the  association,  and  he 
decides  to  let  his  money  rest,  and  to  continue  pay- 
ing his  dollar  a  month. 

Another  year  passes,  and  he  finds  he  has  paid 
$36  in  all,  but  the  new  report  declares  his  share  now 
worth  $59.78.  This  is  cheerful.  Now  is  he  begin- 
ning to  be  a  moneyed  man.  He  is  growing  rich 
almost  without  knowing  it.  Why  did  he  not  take 
five  shares  instead  of  one  ?  It  would  have  involved 
a  more  stringent  economy,  and  perhaps  more 
thought  and  labor;  but  he  might  have  been  credited 
on  the  association's  books  with  almost  $300.  He 
goes  steadily  on,  paying  his  dollar  a  month  year  by 
year,  and  the  one  dollar  grows  to  $108.  Then 
comes  the  best  report  of  all.  With  a  great  flourish, 
the  directors  make  the  happy  announcement  that 
the  series  of  shares  he  is  in,  and  known  as  the  fifth 
series,  has  matured,  and  reached  its  ultimate  legal 
limit  of  $200.  Now  there  are  no  drawbacks.  For 
his  investment  of  patience,  and  $108  in  nine  years, 
is  the  handsome  profit  of  $92,  and  the  sum  of  $200 
in  crisp  bank-notes.  He  takes  his  money,  surren- 
ders his  one  share,  and  then  amuses  himself  in  figur- 
ing up  the  rate  of  interest  he  has  received. 

This  is  the  experience  of  a  plodding  shareholder, 
content  to  pay  his  dollar  a  month  for  one  hundred 
and   eight  months.     Another  has  quite  a  different 
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experience.  He  begins  by  taking  fifteen  shares,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  finds  he  has  under- 
taken too  much.  He  withdraws  five  shares,  and  re- 
ceives the  $60  paid,  and  interest  on  the  money  at 
six  per  cent,  for  the  average  time.  He  has  now  only 
$10  to  pay  each  month,  and  at  that  rate  continues 
another  year.  The  burden  is  still  troublesome,  and 
he  decides  to  withdraw  five  more  shares.  The  re- 
port offers  a  premium  of  $3  per  share.  He  there- 
fore gets  the  $120  paid  on  five  shares  in  two  years, 
and  $15  besides.  Misfortunes  crowd  upon  him, 
and  in  six  months  more  he  decides  to  take  out  one 
share.  He  then  receives  $33,  $30  for  the  thirty 
months'  instalments  paid  in,  and  the  premium  of 
$3  declared  six  months  before  at  the  last  annual 
meeting.  Six  months  later,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  he  decides  to  withdraw  two  more  shares.  A 
single  share  is  now  declared  to  be  worth  say  $55, 
and  the  association  will  buy  all  shares  offered  at  a 
premium  of  $7.  It  seems  a  pity  to  allow  the  bank 
to  make  so  much  out  of  him  ;  but  he  must  have  his 
money,  and  his  two  shares  bring  him  $43  each,  $36 
paid  in,  and  the  premium  of  $7.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  face  value  of  $55  and  the  real  value  of  $43 
is,  of  course,  lost,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the 
association.  However,  he  has  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  his  two  remaining  shares  will  reap  a 
part  of  this  benefit. 

He  continues  to  pay  the  dues  on  his  two  shares 
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for  another  year,  and  then  he  transfers  them,  to  dose 
an  old  and  troublesome  debt.  Each  share  has  a  face 
value  of  $82,  and  a  selling  value  of  $60.  His  credi- 
tor is  very  glad  to  take  them  at  this  valuation,  and 
they  are  transferred  to  him  as  so  much  money.  The 
original  investor  made  a  number  of  profits  on  his 
withdrawals,  and  found  a  safe  and  ready  means  of 
saving  his  money  in  his  more  prosperous  days. 
The  new  owner  may  continue  the  payments  till  the 
shares  mature,  or  he  may  withdraw  or  sell  them. 
They  are  as  good  as  money  up  to  their  seljing  value, 
and  every  month  they  increase  in  vaLue. 

The  borrowers,  those  who  use  the  funds  of  the 
association — those  to  whom  it  is  an  efficient  aid  in 
buying  or  building  a  home — are  also  members  and 
shareholders.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 
borrowers  on  shares  and  borrowers  on  real  estate. 
The  first  give  their  shares  as  security,  the  others 
give  their  shares  and  real  estate  also. 

Here  is  a  shop-girl  who  is  a  member  of  a  well- 
established  association.  She  has  worked  at  dress- 
making for  three  years,  and  owned  five  shares  for 
that  time.  She  manages  to  save  $5  a  month,  and 
merely  considers  it  as  so  much  money  laid  away  in 
the  bank.  Suddenly  she  finds  a  chance  to  start  a 
nice  little  shop  on  her  own  account.  To  do  this  she 
must  have  some  ready  money ;  not  a  month  hence, 
but  immediately.  She  goes  this  very  evening  to 
the  secretary  of  her  association  and  tells  her  story. 
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He  hears  her  patiently,  asks  about  the  new  business, 
the  probable  value  of  her  new  venture,  the  names  of 
the  people  she  hopes  to  deal  with,  and,  in  fact,  be- 
comes a  friendly  business  adviser.  It  is  mutual,  for, 
in  reality,  they  are  partners  in  the  bank.  He  con- 
sults her  account,  and  finds  that  she  has  deposited 
$i8o  in  the  three  years  just  ending.  And  there  is 
the  premium  of  withdrawal — $7  on  a  share,  or  $35 
on  the  five  shares.  This  added  to  the  $180  gives 
$215.  Will  she  give  notice  of  withdrawal?  When 
could  she  have  the  money  ?  Perhaps  in  a  month. 
Oh,  that  would  never  do ;  she  must  have  some 
money  now.  Why  not  borrow  the  money  on  the 
five  shares  ?  She  had  thought  of  that,  but  had 
never  been  in  debt  before,  and  hesitates  to  commit 
herself.  Perha'ps  she  might  find  it  hard  to  repay  the 
loan.  Still,  it  is  such  a  good  chance  to  better  her 
condition,  and  it  would  break  her  heart  to  lose  it. 
Has  she  no  friends,  no  money  or  other  property  ? 
No  ;  none.  Nothing,  save  her  two  hands  and  two 
suits  of  clothes,  and  one  is  worn — just  a  little. 
Couldn't  he  help  her  in  the  matter?  She  never 
attended  one  of  the  association  meetings,  and 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do.  Yes  ;  he  will  help  her. 
The  association  is  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  its  members.  They  are  all  partners  in  the 
bank  together.  He  will  bid  for  her.  The  auction 
takes  place  to-morrow  night,  and  if  she  will  attend 
he  will  arrange  it  for  her,  and  gladly.     How  much 
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money  does  she  want?  Perhaps  $125  would  answer. 
Oh,  if  that  is  all,  it  can  be  easily  arranged  ;  and  the 
girl  goes  home  feeling  comparatively  happy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  morrow  she  appears  at  the 
little  hall  where  her  bank  sells  its  money.  The  sale 
is  active  at  first,  and  she  fears  her  little  loan  will 
fare  hardly  among  all  these  eager  men.  At  last  it 
calms  down,  and  she  hears  the  secretary  bid  for  one 
share.  It  starts  at  twenty,  and  climbs  slowly  up  to 
twenty-five,  six,  seven.  It  keeps  on  up  to  thirty, 
and  there  it  is  knocked  down  to  the  secretary. 
Again  and  again  the  secretary  bids  for  single  shares, 
and  she  wonders  how  many  other  poor  girls  like  her- 
self are  appealing  for  loans  through  him.  At  the 
end  of  the  sale  a  number  of  men  and  women  press 
round  th€  secretary  to  hear  the  fate  of  their  bids. 
He  manages  to  speak  an  encouraging  word  to  her, 
and,  having  paid  one  dollar  for  the  new  share,  she 
goes  home  happy. 

Perhaps  that  very  evening  the  directors  consider 
and  allow  her  little  loan,  and  the  next  day  she  calls 
at  the  secretary's  office,  signs  the  proper  papers  and 
gets  a  check  for  $140.  She  transfers  her  five  shares 
as  collateral  security,  and  the  secretary  explains  the 
transaction  to  her.  She,  or  her  agent,  bid  for  a  loan 
of  $200  on  one  share  in  the  last  new  series,  and  gave 
her  shares,  now  worth  $215,  as  security.  The  pre- 
mium was  thirty  per  cent.  This  has  been  taken  out 
and  leaves  $140.     She  has  now  to  pay  one  dollar  a 
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month  on  the  new  share,  the  instalments  on  her  five 
shares,  and  the  interest  on  two  hundred  dollars  at 
six  per  cent.  This  she  pays,  a  dollar  at  a  time,  each 
month  if  she  wishes.  That  is  $7  a  month  in  all,  and 
if  at  any  time  she  wishes  to  repay  the  loan,  she  can 
do  so  by  giving  in  the  money  or  by  withdrawing 
some  of  her  shares;  or  she  need  not  pay  it  at  all,  but 
merely  let  it  pay  itself  out  of  her  profits  in  the  asso- 
ciation. She  thanks  the  old  gentleman,  though  not 
without  a  shade  of  doubt.  Only  $140  and  her 
shares,  if  she  had  withdrawn  them,  would  have 
brought  $215.  But  then  they  have  a  face  value  of 
$60  each  or  $300.  By  borrowing  instead  of  with- 
drawing she  has  saved  all  that. 

A  whole  year  passes,  and  she  again  calls  on  the 
secretary  to  see  how  her  affairs  stand.  She  has 
made  a  little  something  and  would  like  to  repay  part 
of  her  loan.  The  secretary  examines  her  account 
and  finds  that  it  presents  this  cheerful  aspect :  the 
interest  has  been  paid,  so  that  is  happily  out  of  the 
way  ;  the  instalments  paid  on  her  five  shares,  now 
held  by  the  association,  amount  in  the  four  years  to 
$48  on  each,  and  the  declared  value  of  a  share  is  $81, 
or  $405  for  the  five  ;  the  instalments  paid  on  the 
one  share  she  borrowed  upon  amount  to  $12.  Then 
her  debt  is  paid  twice  over  ?  Well,  perhaps  not. 
We  must  only  consider  the  withdrawal  value  if  she 
wishes  to  pay  up  in  that  way.  The  last  premium 
offered  on  withdrawal  was  $12,  so  her  five  shares 
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may  be  withdrawn  and  will  bring  her  $300;  this, 
with  $12  on  the  new  share,  will  make  $312.  In 
other  words,  if  she  gives  notice  of  withdrawal  her 
debt  will  be  declared  paid,  and  she  will  receive  $112 
in  cash,  with  a  trifle  more  as  interest  on  the  $12 
paid  on  the  new  share.  She  is  greatly  pleased  at 
this  showing,  and  says  she  will  withdraw.  Stay  a 
moment !  Will  she  not  lose  as  much  more  ?  Yes, 
the  bank  will  gladly  pay  her  $300  for  five  shares,  for 
they  are  worth  $81  each,  or  $405  in  all.  She  can  do 
as  she  pleases  in  the  matter.  She  considers  this  a 
moment  and  then  asks  if  she  may  not  repay  part  of 
the  loan.  Yes,  but  why  pay  at  all  ?  Does  she  not 
need  the  money  in  her  business?  Yes,  very  much, 
but  she  does  hate  to  be  in  debt.  Oh,  that  is  noth- 
ing serious.  It  is  quite  as  much  for  her  interest  not 
to  pay  it  as  it  is  for  the  bank's. 

Another  year  passes  and  she  calls  again.  This 
time  she  feels  she  really  must  withdraw.  She  con- 
fesses with  a  blush  that  she  is  going  out  of  business 
— John,  he — that  is — well,  what  does  the  secretary 
think  about  it  ?  What  are  her  six  shares  worth 
now  ?  The  first  five  are  now  declared  to  be  worth 
$110  each.  The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one 
for  the  bank,  and  her  share  of  the  profits  makes  her 
five  shares  worth  $550.  The  one  share,  now  two 
years  old,  has  a  face  value  of  $37.50.  In  all,  her 
shares  are  valued  at  $587.50,  or  $387.50  more  than 
her  debt.     Her  eyes  sparkle  at  this  brilliant  financial 
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statement ;  but  she  wants  more  ready  money,  she 
must  withdraw  her  shares.  Ah !  yes,  the  withdrawal 
premium  is  $20  on  those  first  shares.  The  instal- 
ments paid  amount  to  $60;  so  for  the  five  she  can 
withdraw  $400,  or  in  other  words,  pay  her  debt  and 
have  $200  besides.  The  bank  will  gladly  do  this  for 
her  ;  as  a  friend,  he  would  advise  her  not  to  with- 
draw and  lose  so  large  a  slice  of  that  $550,  but  to 
keep  on  paying  the  interest  and  let  the  debt  remain 
unpaid. 

She  thanks  him  and  says  perhaps  the  shop  fix- 
tures will  bring  something.  Besides,  she  intends  to 
give  John  the  shares,  and  let  him  pay  the  dues  and 
interest  till  they  mature.  The  shop  fixtures  are  sold 
at  an  advantage  and  John  prospers.  Of  course  he 
does  !  Such  girls  always  have  prosperous  husbands. 
Finally  the  five  shares  mature,  and  her  debt  is  paid 
in  spite  of  herself.  The  last  and  most  happy  report 
of  all  declares  her  five  shares  worth  $200  each.  The 
debt  is  taken  out  and  declared  paid.  The  interest 
has  been  extinguished,  a  dollar  at  a  time,  and  the 
sum  of  $822.50  is  paid  the  young  couple  in  good 
legal  tender.  Besides  this,  there  is  one  share,  now 
five  years  old,  and  declared  to  be  worth  $135. 28 J 

It  may  be  here  noticed  that  she  would  have  re- 
ceived more  ready  money  by  withdrawing  the  one 
share.  In  that  case  she  would  have  had  a  clean  bill 
for  her  debt  and  a  check  for  $983,  and  she  would 
have  been  no  long^er  a  member  of  the  bank.     The 
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premium  she  paid,  it  may  be  remarked,  had  been 
extinguished  gradually  by  her  yearly  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  association. 

In  this  way  any  manner  of  man  or  woman  may  at 
any  time  and  for  any  length  of  time  borrow  a  sum 
equal  to  the  paid-up  value  of  the  shares  he  or  she 
owns,  and  with  no  other  security  than  the  shares 
themselves.  The  merchant  turns  in  his  shares  for  a 
loan  to  meet  a  note.  When  next  in  funds  he  may 
return  the  money  and  receive  back  a  portion  of  the 
premium  paid  and  resume  his  shares.  This  he  can 
do  as  often  as  he  wishes,  and  every  year  he  can 
make  larger  and  larger  loans.  The  music-teacher 
may  put  up  her  shares  to  purchase  a  piano,  and  may 
repay  the  loan  when  convenient.  Or  she  can  (as  the 
association  much  prefers)  let  it  rest  till  the  with- 
drawal, or  ultimate  value,  covers  loan  and  premium, 
and  then  it  is  considered  paid.  In  fact,  it  is  paid 
all  the  time,  for  the  borrower  only  takes  her  own 
money.  If  the  piano  is  destroyed  by  flood  or  fire, 
or  if  the  owner  is  no  longer  able  to  pay  the  dues, 
the  association  takes  her  shares,  and  both  they  and 
her  debt  are  extinguished  at  once.  She  loses  the 
money  paid  in  and  all  the  profits.  The  bank  recov- 
ers both,  and  its  claim  is  adjusted. 

Next  to  these  come  the  borrowing  members  who 
can  give  real  estate  as  security  for  loans.  A  certain 
man  has  held  ten  shares  four  years  and  has  paid 
dues  amounting  to  $480.    He  wishes  to  buy  a  house 
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valued  at  $2,000.  He  can  get  it  for  $1,500  down, 
and  the  rest  may  remain  as  ground  rent,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  a  first  mortgage  to  the  owner.  He  bids 
for  $2,000  on  his  ten  shares.  He  offers  a  liberal 
premium,  but  as  he  is  an  old  member  he  gets  an 
abatement  on  this,  and  his  security  being  satisfac- 
tory, he  gets  his  loan  of  $2,000,  less  the  premium,  or 
$1,500  in  money.  With  this  he  buys  the  house,  and 
instals  his  family  in  it.  He  transfers  his  ten  shares 
to  the  association,  insures  the  house  for  its  benefit, 
and  gives  a  second  mortgage  of  $2,000.  Instead  of 
rent  he  now  pays  each  month  his  dues  of  ten  dollars, 
the  interest  on  both  mortgages,  the  taxes,  water 
rates,  etc.,  and,  in  all,  his  expenses  do  not  exceed 
the  rent  of  such  a  house,  more  than  about  ten  per 
cent.  In  this  manner  he  goes  on  paying  dues  and 
interest  each  month.  In  five  years  his  shares  ma- 
ture. The  ten  shares  are  declared  to  be  worth 
$2,000,  but  instead  of  the  money  he  receives  a  re- 
lease of  his  mortgage,  and  his  debt  is  declared  paid. 
The  house  is  now  only  subject  to  the  ground  rent. 
When  that  is  paid  the  house  will  be  his.  He  has 
paid  $10  per  month  for  one  hundred  and  eight 
months,  and  the  interest  on  $2,000  for  five  years, 
or  $1,680  in  all,  and  the  debt  is  extinguished.  In 
other  words,  he  made  $320  by  the  operation.  To 
clear  away  the  ground  rent  he  buys  more  shares. 
There  being  only  that  interest  to  pay,  he  can  afford 
to  carry  twenty  or  more  shares,  and  very  soon  he 
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borrows  the  money  on  them,  and  the  house  Is  his 
own.  This  loan  is  paid  by  the  instalments  and 
profits,  and  in  this  easy  and  simple  manner  he  saves 
the  total  loss  of  the  rent,  has  the  use  of  the  house 
all  the  time,  and  eventually  owns  it  outright. 

Another,  a  poorer  man,  wishes  a  small  house. 
He  buys  a  lot  of  land  on  ground  rent.  He  finds  a 
contractor  who  will  put  up  a  house  on  the  land  for 
$1,500  cash.  Sometimes  the  owner  will  do  this. 
He  then  buys  ten  shares,  at  one  dollar  each,  of  some 
association,  and  bids  for  $2,000  on  them.  He  offers 
a  premium  of  30  per  cent.,  and  he  gets  $1,400.  His 
employer  advances  him  $100  to  make  up  the  price 
of  the  house,  and  becomes  his  bondsman  that  the 
dues  and  interest  shall  be  paid  (say)  for  three  years. 
He  has  now,  in  place  of  house  rent,  to  pay  his  dues, 
the  interest  on  the  loan  of  $2,000,  the^  ground  rent, 
taxes,  water  rates,  insurance,  and  his  loan  of  $100. 
Each  year  sees  the  debt  reduced,  and  in  eight  or 
nine  years  it  is  declared  paid.  Another  venture  of 
the  same  kind  clears  away  the  ground  rent,  and  the 
house  is  his. 

This  ground-rent  system  is  peculiar  to  Philadel- 
phia. Any  person  desiring  to  build  on  a  lot  of 
land  can,  instead  of  buying  it,  hire  it  for  all  time. 
If  at  any  time  he  wishes  to  pay  for  it,  the  price  can 
be  offered,  and  the  owner  cannot  decline  it.  The 
owner  can  never  claim  payment  during  the  lease, 
so  long  as  the  rent  is  regularly  paid. 
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The  sources  of  income  in  these  banks  are  five-fold. 
The  capital  is  increased  each  month  by  a  sum  equal 
to  the  number  of  shares.     Each  new  member  be- 
comes a  winner  for  them  all.    The  fines  and  the  pre- 
miums bring  money  in  addition  to  the  dues  and  the 
interest  paid  on  the  loans.     To  understand  this  we 
may  observe  that  a  borrower  bids  for  $1,000  at  some 
meeting.     He  is  willing  to  pay  30  per  cent,  for  the 
immediate   use  of  the   money.     He  receives  $700, 
and  the  association  retains  the  $300.    This  is  at  once 
put  up  at  auction,  and  gains  a  further  profit  of  30 
per  cent.,  or  $90.     This  money  is  again  loaned,  and 
yields  a  profit  of  $27.     Each  borrower  in  time  gets 
his  money,  less  the  premium,  and   the  association 
makes  a  triple  profit  of  $417  in  one  evening,  and  the 
entire   $1,417  loaned   out  begins    to  draw    interest 
from  that  day.     Next   to  this  must  be  noticed  the 
compounding  of  interest  upon  interest  every  month. 
All  the  dues,  premiums,  fines,  and  interest  received 
each  month  are  put  together  and  sold,  and  the  gross 
sum  draws  interest  at  once.     One  dollar  paid  in  at 
the  meeting  in  the  form  of  new  capital,  is  in  a  few 
minutes  sold  out  and  begins  to  draw  interest.     It 
earns  a  premium,  and  that  is  again  sold  at  a  pre- 
mium, and  that  also  draws  interest.     Besides  these 
are    the  profits  on  withdrawals.     If  a  two-year-old 
share  is  worth  $39,  and  can  be  bought  by  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  dues  paid  in  and  a  premium  of  $3,  it 
is  plain  that  the  association  makes  $12  by  the  pur- 
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chase.  There  is  one  share  less  to  draw  $200  at  the 
end,  and  the  final  division  will  be  reached  so  much 
the  sooner.  This  explains  the  eagerness  these  asso- 
ciations display  in  buying  up  their  own  shares.  As 
a  large  part  of  the  shareholders  and  non-borrowers 
in  any  series  withdraw  before  the  term  is  up,  the 
profits  on  the  withdrawals  increase  the  general 
capital. 

It  may  now  be  in  order  to  examine  briefly  the 
actual  financial  position  and  business  of  one  of  these 
banking  associations,  and  for  this  purpose  the  "  Arti- 
san's Building  and  Loan  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia," is  selected.*  This  is  an  old  and  prosperous 
association  that  has  had  both  losses  and  gains.  It 
has  been  managed  with  care  and  prudence  and  may 
be  Regarded  as  fairly  typical  of  its  class.  The  asso- 
ciation was  incorporated  in  March,  1870,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The  call  for  the 
formation  of  the  association  was  made  by  fifteen 
persons  who  met  in  December,  1869,  at  a  private 
house.  In  addressing  the  public  they  announced 
"  that  a  public  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  1 6th  day  of  December,  1869,  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hose  House,  Eighth  Street  below  Green,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  association  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  who  may  unite  themselves  together  by 
paying  in  periodical  sums,  and  profitably  investing 
the  same,  thereby  enabling  them  to  purchase  their 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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own  houses,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  their  object 
do  desire  to  form  a  mutual  saving  fund,  loan  and 
building  association,  and  to  acquire  and  enjoy  the 
powers  and  immunities  of  a  corporation  or  body 
politic  in  law,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  assembly  of 
this  commonwealth." 

At  this  meeting  420  shares  were  subscribed  for ; 
the  name  adopted,  and  a  permanent  organization 
effected  by  the  election  of  officers  and  directors. 

The  association  has  now  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  bring  its  original  shares  to  maturity.  In 
its  eleventh  annual  report  it  announces  that  it  is 
prepared  to  pay  off  in  cash  all  the  shares  issued  the 
first  year  that  may  now  be  in  existence.  There  are 
130  shares  in  this  first  series  and  they  are  valued  at, 
and  will  receive,  $204.49  ^^ch.  There  has  been 
paid  on  each  share  one  dollar  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  months,  and  the  share  has  earned  $72.49. 
This  profit,  added  to  the  $132  paid,  makes  up  the 
ultimate  and  final  value  of  the  share.  It  must  now 
be  paid  and  can  go  no  farther.  Next  year  the 
shares  of  the  second  series,  now  valued  at  $i8i.70j, 
will  mature  and  be  likewise  paid.  A  portion  of  these 
maturing  shares  were  loaned  upon,  and  in  place  of 
the  cash,  the  holders  will  receive  a  release  of  their 
debt,  whether  it  was  incurred  for  a  house  or  spent 
for  business  or  pleasure.  The  business  done  in  the 
eleven  years  amounted  to  a  total  of  $800,990.86  or 
over  $6,000  a  month. 
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The  following  total  exhibits  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  1880: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  treasury,  last  report $  4,575  18 

Instalments  received  in  all  the  series 16,690  00 

Interest             "             "             "         8,153  00 

Fines                 "             "             "         21666 

Purchase  money  from  sale  of  property 12,460  13 

Repaid  loans 39-771  30 

Premiums  on  repaid  loans I9>995  9^ 

Rents  received  from  properties 3,518  96 

Returned  moneys  from  sheriff,  policies  of  fire 

insurance,  gas  bill,  and  interest  on  mortgages  298   ii 

Premiums  on  loans 23  00 

$105,702  30 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Loans  made  in  first,  second,  fifth,  sixth  and 

eleventh  series $22400  00 

Paid  withdrawals  in  all  the  series 40,407  00 

"      Interest  on  the  withdrawals 16,647  94 

"      Withdrawal  of  advance  payments 530  00 

"      Interest  on  advance  payments 82  25 

"      for  purchase  of  property,  expense,  repairs, 

etc., 4,710  37 

"      for    secretary's    salary,    advertising,     rent, 
books,  printing,  committee  on  securi-. . . . 

ties,  expense,  stationery,  etc 800  73 

"      for  first  mortgage  on  Nos.  210,  226  and  230 
Ella   Street,   policies   of  fire    insurance, 

satisfaction  of  the  mortgages 2,891  00 

Balance  in  the  treasury 17,233  01 

$105,702  30 
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During  the  existence  of  the  association  loans 
have  been  made  upon  489  shares  and  represented 
by  bonds  and  mortgages  to  the  value  of  $97,800.00. 
The  total  number  of  shares  in  all  the  series  is  1,135 
valued  at  $133,439.46.  The  following  table  shows 
the  value  of  a  single  share  in  each  series  : 


First      Ser 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 


Present 

Instalments 

Total 

Value. 

Paid. 

Profits. 

$204  49 

$132  00 

$72  49 

181  70f 

120  00 

61  70 

159  76i 

108  00 

51  76: 
42  65^ 

138  65i 

96  00 

118  39 

84  00 

34  39 

98  96 

72  00 

26  96 

80  37 

60  00 

20  37 

62  62 

48  00 

14  62 

45  7of 

36  00 

9  70 
5  63^ 

29  63i 

24  00 

14  39i 

12  00 

2  39^ 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  assets  of  the  asso- 
ciation. It  may  be  also  stated  that  the  association 
owns  and  has  for  sale  a  number  of  houses  on  which 
the  loans  were  not  paid.  There  must  be  a  certain 
proportion  of  losses  in  such  a  business,  but  the 
profits  are  in  excess  of  the  losses. 
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ASSETS. 
Dr. 

Investments  in  bonds  and  mortgages  during  the  year. . .   $22,400  00 

Amount  owing  by  members  in  all  series 2,288  20 

Interest  in  property  acquired  the  past  year 2,700  00 

Six  per  cent,  mortgage  on  No.  722  Salter  Street 600  00 

Balance  in  the  treasury 17.233  01 


$45,221  21 
Less  advance  payments 236  00 


Assets  made  the  past  year $44,985  21 

Cr. 

Amount  brought  forward $44,985  21 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  last  report $146,000  00 

Loans  repaid  on  302  shares $60,400  00 

"     forfeited  on  51  shares 10,200  00 

70,600  00 


Balance  of  last  year's  bonds  and  mortgages 75 400  00 

Interest  in  properties  remaining  from  last  year 13,600  00 

Half  interest  in  fire-proof  safe 54  25 

Two  six  per  cent,  mortgages  on  Hope  Street  property. . . .  1,400  00 

$135439  46 
Profit  and  loss 2,000  00 


Gross  value  of  1,135  shares $133,439  46 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  report  the  Directors 
propose : 

First. — A  twelfth  series  of  shares  be  issued  to 
the  number  of  200  as  an  investing  series,  aLso  to 
allow  any  member  withdrawing  from  any  series,  the 
privilege  of  as  many  s.hares  in  this  series  as  they 
may  withdraw  although  the  200  shares  be  absorbed. 
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Further. — That  borrowers  be  granted  shares  in 
this  series  during  the  year. 

Second. — That  $48  premium  be  allowed  on  each 
share  withdrawn  from  the  second  series ;  $30  on  the 
third  series;  $23  on  the  fourth  series ;  $17  on  the 
fifth  series;  $12  on  the  sixth  series;  $8  on  the 
seventh  series ;  $4.80  on  the  eighth  series;  $2.70  on 
the  ninth  series  ;  $1.20  on  the  tenth  series ;  30  cents 
on  the  eleventh  series.  Adding  thereto  any  and 
all  instalments  paid  in ;  also  to  allow  the  same  in 
settlements  of  loans  where  the  shares  are  taken 
into  account. 

Further. — To  satisfy  the  mortgage  of  any  bor- 
rowing member  in  the  second  series  on  the  pay- 
ment of  fifteen  months'  instalments  and  interest  in 
advance  from  this  date. 

Third. — To   allow  90   per  cent.,  or  nine-tenths, 

off  the  premium  bid  on  the  second  and  third  series, 

and  to   allow  ten   per  cent.,   or  one-tenth,  off  the 

Dremium  bid  for  each  year  the  remaining  series  is 

Av\.  which    the   bid  is   made,  the    money  being 

a  on  the  basis  of  the  twelfth  series  no  deduc- 
tion allowed. 

Submitted  by  your 

Board  of  Directors. 

Philadelphia,  January  3, 188 1. 

The  lowly  thatched  cottage  of  the  English  la- 
borer has  been  much  sung  by  poets,  but  when  the 
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parliamentary  committee-man  tried  to  find  the 
house,  he  announced  in  blue-books  that  the  poet 
had  described  a  cottage  that  never  existed.  The 
thatch  was  the  harbor  for  vermin,  the  diamond 
window-panes  only  shut  out  light  and  air,  and  the 
sheltering  vine  or  tree  sheltered  dampness  and  de- 
cay. Within,  the  poet  had  numbered  the  family,  but 
had  omitted  to  notice  the  two  guests,  typhoid  and 
consumption,  who  ever  sat  unbidden  by  the  hearth- 
stone. At  last,  the  shame  of  the  committee-man's 
statistics  worked  a  partial  cure.  The  cottage  was 
invaded  by  that  modern  gospel-bearer,  the  sani- 
tary inspector.  The  absurd  windows  were  right- 
eously smashed,  and  the  drainage  was  attended  to. 
In  fact,  the  cottage  of  the  poet  disappeared,  and  a 
new  working-man's  home  took  its  place.  Moreover, 
the  former  rent-paying  tenant  was  invited  to  be- 
come his  own  landlord. 

Located  in  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Leeds  is  a 
block  of  eight  houses  designed  for  artisans  and 
small  traders.  The  houses  are  each  two  stories  high, 
with  a  basement  below  and  a  garden  in  front.  They 
have  a  front  door  and  a  large  bay-window  on  the 
first  floor,  and  two  windows  on  the  second  floor. 
The  roof  has  a  gentle  slope  and  is  covered  with  slate, 
while  the  cornice  is  tastefully  ornamented.  Each 
door  has  a  broad  stone  step  before  it;  the  gardens 
are  inclosed  by  neat  railings  and  are  well  stocked 
with  flowers,  and,  in  front,  is  a  brick  sidewalk  with 
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a  row  of  trees  on  the  curb.  As  the  street  is  upon 
a  slope,  the  roof  is  broken  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  houses,  and  the  fourth  house  has  an  ornamental 
gable  with  gilded  finials  and  a  sign  — ''  Alexandra 
Terrace."  The  houses  are  all  occupied  and  there  is 
an  air  of  substantial  comfort,  even  elegance,  about 
the  terrace  that  is  encouraging.  If  the  outside  is  so 
neat,  wholesome,  and  artistic,  the  inside  ought  to 
be  healthful,  sweet,  and  homelike.  From  the  looks 
of  the  sturdy  children  playing  about,  and  the  rosy 
matron  at  one  of  the  windows,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  English  working  man  was  happily  housed.  And 
the  best  of  it  is  he  built  these  houses — for  himself. 
He  owns  them,  or  he  is  on  the  road  to  owning  them. 
Not  far  away  in  the  same  town  is  a  row  of  houses 
of  a  cheaper  class,  six  houses,  each  two  stories  high, 
with  an  extension  in  the  rear.  They  are  each  14 
feet  wide,  26  deep  and  21  feet  high.  The  roof  is  of 
slate,  laid  directly  on  the  rafters  without  boarding, 
and  the  chimnies  have  terra-cotta  caps.  In  front  is 
a  good  sidewalk,  at  the  rear  a  small  yard  inclosed 
by  a  brick  wall  and  with  a  gate  on  the  back  street. 
The  cellar  is  half  the  size  of  the  house,  but  quite 
large  enough  to  contain  coal-bin  and  pantry.  In 
front,  the  first  floor  has  one  door  and  one  window, 
and  there  are  two  windows  on  the  second  floor. 
Within,  the  front  door  opens  upon  a  hallway  having 
an  inclosed  stairway  to  the  second  floor.  The  hall 
opens  by  one  door  into  the  hving  room,  which  occu- 
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pies  the  whole  floor,  and  in  the  extension  to  the 
rear  is  the  scullery  and  water-closet,  with  also  a  door 
leading  to  the  yard.  Up  stairs  are  two  good  cham- 
bers with  closets.  All  the  rooms  are  neatly  finished ; 
water  is  brought  to  the  kitchen  and  gas  to  all  parts 
of  the  house.  There  is  a  range  in  the  kitchen  and 
wretched  little  grates  in  each  room.  No  bath-room, 
no  set  tubs  or  hot  and  cold  water  apparatus.  It  is 
not  the  equal  of  the  Philadelphia  house,  either  in 
comfort,  convenience,  or  healthfulness.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  much  cheaper,  for  it  costs  only  $680. 
It  is  far  superior  to  a  New  York  tenement,  and  the 
little  rent  of  only  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  week  is 
slowly  winning  the  house  for  the  tenant.  It  is  his 
home,  his  own  house  as  soon  as  the  payments  reach 
the  fixed  value  set  upon  it.  Should  we  ask  the 
hundreds  of  people  who  live  in  these  cottages  and 
*'  terraces  *  we  would  find  that  every  family  had  paid 
for  their  house  or  were  steadily  doing  so.  This  it  is 
that  brings  the  British  workman's  house  in  close 
kinship  with  the  Philadelphia  home. 

The  Englishman  also  combines  with  his  neigh- 
bors to  pile  up  their  sixpences  on  which  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  home.  The  manner  in  which  he 
does  this  differs  somewhat  from  the  system  already 
described.  He  has  more  ways  of  accomplishing  the 
same  thing;  some  of  them  better  than  ours,  some 
not  by  any  means  so  good.  It  may  therefore  be 
well  to  examine  his  system  of  paving  and  lending, 
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to  see  if  in  any  manner  we  can  improve  our  Ameri- 
can practice  or  correct  some  of  its  evident  defects. 

This  Alexandra  Terrace  and  the  block  of  little 
houses,  together  with  a  great  number  of  other  blocks 
and  single  houses  of  every  style  and  price,  were 
erected  by  the  Leeds  Industrial  Co-operation  So- 
ciety (described  in  another  chapter)  and  were  sold 
to  the  members  of  the  society  upon  a  plan  that  en- 
ables the  member,  be  he  never  so  poor,  to  eventually 
become  their  owner.  The  society  has  spare  funds 
in  hand  and  announces  that  it  will  erect  on  certain 
very  easy  terms,  such  houses  as  any  members  may 
need.  This  business  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  persons  elected  by  all  the  members  of  the 
society  and  called  the  '^  Building  Committee."  A 
number  of  persons,  members  of  the  society,  apply  to 
this  committee  for  assistance  in  erecting  their  own 
homes.  The  applicants  are  all  heard  and  if  possible 
they  are  grouped  together  so  as  to  bring  the  houses 
into  blocks  or  ^'  terraces,"  to  save  expense.  However, 
if  any  member  wishes  a  single  house  he  can  have  it, 
and  choose  any  design  or  cost  he  is  willing  to  pay 
for,  and  in  every  case  the  wants  of  each  is  consulted 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  economy  and  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned.  This  having  been  set- 
tled the  society  hears  the  application  and  votes  the 
committee  a  sum  sufficient  to  erect  the  houses,  or 
blocks,  and  gives  it  to  the  committee  and  holding 
them  under  bonds  for  the  proper  spending  of  the 
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money  and  the  secure  renting  of  the  houses  to  re- 
sponsible people.    This  having  all  been  arranged  and 
the  number  of  houses,  their  style  and  finish  having 
been  settled  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  purchaser,  the  committee  demands  of  each 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  his  house,  in  either  cash 
or  some  good  security.     When  the  payments  are  all 
made    (and  this  is   generally  prompt),  the  houses 
are  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee. 
When   finished  the  purchaser  takes  possession,  and 
from  that  date  begins  to  pay  back  the  nine-tenths 
of  the  cost  then  unpaid,  with  interest  thereon,  in 
quarterly  instalments.     The  amount  of  this  instal- 
ment is  adjusted  by  tables  prepared  by  an  actuary, 
so  as  to  bring  the  payment  of  the  whole  within  a 
fixed  number  of  years.      The  usual  rate  for   such 
payments  is  three  pounds  five  shillings  per  quarter, 
which  includes  principal  and  interest.     In  case  secu- 
rity is  given  instead  of  cash  for  the  first  payment, 
the  security  is  held  by  the  committee  till  a  certain 
portion  of  the  cost  is  paid  up  in  money.      These 
payments  may  be  anticipated  to  any  extent,  and  in 
default  of  payments  by  reason  of  sickness,  the  com- 
mittee has  power  to  grant  a  release  of  three  months 
for  every  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cost  that  has  been 
paid.     This,  for  people  who  depend  upon  their  labor 
for  their  support,  prevents  hardships,  and  enables 
the  society  to  "  lend  a  hand  "  to  its  unfortunate 
members.     If  the  anticipations  of  payment  are  large 
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the  committee  may  allow  interest  on  the  money, 
and  in  no  case  can  the  instalments  be  called  for  till 
the  advanced  payments  are  exhausted.  To  reim- 
burse the  society  for  the  services  of  its  committee, 
each  purchaser  pays,  in  addition  to  the  instalments, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  annum  for 
"  working  expenses."  The  purchaser  also  pays  the 
ground  rent,  rates  and  insurance  ;  and  if  the  society 
pays  the  ground  rent  to  the  owner,  he  pays  the 
society  the  rent  and  one  shilling  extra  for  the  accom- 
modation. For  neglect  of  payment  of  instalments 
there  is  a  fine,  and  if  the  neglect  continues,  fines  are 
added  every  two  weeks  till  the  fines  and  interest 
amount  to  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  the  house,  when 
the  society  may  use  legal  measures  to  collect  the 
dues.  If  the  purchaser  fails  altogether  to  comply 
with  his  agreement  with  the  society,  the  commit- 
tee can  evict  him  and  take  the  property ;  and  after 
deducting  all  charges,  return  the  money  he  may 
have  paid,  without  interest,  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
Simple  provisions  are  also  made  for  the  sale  or  trans- 
fer of  the  house  at  the  death  of  the  member,  or 
to  suit  his  convenience  during  life. 

This  system,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  materially 
from  that  of  Philadelphia.  The  society,  organized 
for  quite  another  purpose,  builds  and  owns  the 
houses  till  they  are  paid  for.  The  purchaser,  it  is 
true,  must  be  a  member  of  the  society,  and  this 
means  that  he  has  bought  and  paid  for,  at  least, 
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one  share  in  the  society,  j-et  he  gives  no  mortgage 
or  security  on  the  house.  He  has  only  to  pay  down 
the  ten  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  house  and  then 
to  pay  rent.  So  long  as  he  pays  regularly  all  goes 
well  and  he  ultimately  receives  a  bill  of  the  house 
paid  in  full.  His  rent  ceases  and  the  house  is  then 
his.  If  he  fails  to  pay,  he  does  not  lose,  for,  while 
he  must  give  up  the  house,  he  gets  his  money  back 
and  loses  only  the  working  charges  and  interest. 
To  offset  this  loss  he  certainly  had  the  use  of 
the  house  while  he  prospered  and  was  able  to  pay. 
The  plan  is  equitable,  just  and  safe.  It  is  simply 
paying  for  a  house  by  instalments — the  same  thing 
as  buying  furniture  by  instalments  as  practised  in 
New  York,  with  none  of  the  outrageous  and  sense- 
less advantages  given  to  the  dealer  by  our  State 
laws.  Some  of  the  co-operative  societies  in  England 
have  erected  hundreds  of  houses  for  the  members. 
The  society  at  Oldham  is  said  to  have  erected  not 
less  than  three  hundred,  and  the  Leed's  society  has 
done  nearly  as  well,  if  not  better. 

Not  only  do  such  societies  as  these  build  houses 
for  their  members  and  sell  them  on  instalments,  but 
other  associations  do  the  same  thing  in  another  way 
and  from  purely  selfish  motives.  Such  a  society  is 
known  as  a  joint-stock  building  company  and  the 
''Artisans,  Laborers  and  General  Dwellings  Com- 
pany, Limited,"  of  London,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  way  such  companies  are  managed. 
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On  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  near  Batter- 
sea,  is  a  new  city — in  London,  and  yet  very  differ- 
ent from  the  London  known  to  American  tourists. 
It  occupies  a  large  lot  of  land  just  north  of  Wands- 
worth Road,  reaching  to  the  embankment  of  the 
London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  and 
containing  fourteen  streets  and  one  thousand  and 
thirty-two  houses.  This  is  the  Shaftesbury  Park 
Estate,  and  owned  by  this  company.  Its  manage- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  interesting  efforts  ever 
made  to  give  the  British  workman  a  really  good  and 
cheap  house.  The  streets  are  straight  and  wide, 
macadamized  throughout  and  shaded  with  trees. 
The  houses  are  of  stone  and  brick;  neat,  home-like, 
comfortable  and  cheap.  Every  one  has  a  garden  in 
front,  with  a  large  yard  in  the  rear.  All  are  occu- 
pied, and  altogether  they  shelter  6,000  men,  women 
and  children  in  health  and  safety.  The  death-rate 
in  London  is  22  in  1,000 — in  this  city,  within  Lon- 
don, it  is  only  12  in  1,000.  The  moment  one  enters 
the  clean  and  quiet  streets,  the  attention  is  drawn  to 
a  number  of  features  not  commonly  seen  in  cities. 
In  the  first  place,  each  street  is  complete  in  itself,  as 
if  one  plan  had  been  followed  in  erecting  the  houses 
on  both  sides.  The  architecture  is  very  nearly  the 
same  through  all  the  streets ;  but  each  street  is 
treated  separately,  and  with  a  view  to  variety  and 
artistic  effect.  The  long  lines  of  eaves  and  roofs  are 
broken   by   gables   and   towers,  and   the   windows, 
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doors,  and  porches  are  varied  in  a  pleasing  and  yet 
^inexpensive  manner.  At  convenient  distances  on 
the  corners  are  shops  and  halls  for  public  meetings. 
Some  of  these  are  designed  for  co-operative  stores, 
and  others  for  private  dealers  ;  but  in  no  instance  are 
liquor-shops  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
estate. 

On  the  streets  one  meets  well-dressed  and  ap- 
parently well-to-do  working-people.  Here  is  a  jolly 
company  of  hearty  children  just  loose  from  school — 
a  living  testimony  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  town. 
Yonder,  a  man  is  tending  one  of  the  gardens,  and 
there  a  young  girl  is  cutting  roses  from  the  luxuriant 
vines  that  trail  over  her  door.  There  are  flowers 
everywhere  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  every 
patch  of  garden  is  a  new  conceit  in  horticulture. 
Within,  the  houses  are  supplied  with  every  conve- 
nience of  gas,  water,  and  heating  apparatus,  and  all 
save  the  very  cheapest  are  supplied  with  bath-rooms. 
The  first  floor  usually  contains  a  hall  with  stairway, 
a  living-room,  with  one  or  two  windows  on  the 
street;  a  kitchen,  a  scullery  and  a  closet  in  an  exten- 
sion in  the  rear.  On  the. second  floor  are  three  or 
more  chambers,  according  to  the  size  of  the  house. 
Every  room  is  also  provided  with  a  ventilator  in  the 
wall,  communicating  with  the  hall  or  with  the  chim- 
neys. There  are  no  cellars  and  no  drains  under 
the  houses,  the  drains  being  all  laid  in  the  yards 
in  the  rear,  and  only  reaching  the  street  at  the  ends 
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of  the  blocks.  The  foundations  and  floors  being 
laid  in  heavy  cement,  the  rooms  are  perfectly  free 
from  dampness  and  decay.  The  floors  of  the  kitch- 
ens are  finished  in  brick  and  stone,  and  the  hall  and 
the  living-room  have  wooden  floors  laid  on  the  ce- 
ment. Each  house  is  protected  by  fire-proof  walls 
carried  above  the  slates,  and  in  some  instances 
brick  is  used  for  partition  walls.  The  cornices, 
window-caps  and  sills,  door-steps  and  ornamental 
work,  are  all  either  of  real  or  artificial  stone,  and, 
in  the  use  of  brick,  several  colors  are  employed  to 
give  variety  and  finish  to  the  houses.  Everything 
is  solid,  substantial  and  perfect  of  its  kind.  Each 
house  is  supplied  throughout  with  inside  Venetian 
blinds ;  and  when  the  wall-papers  are  put  on,  every 
tenant  is  allowed  to  select  his  own  pattern  out  of 
the  company's  stock.  The  sidewalks  are  all  con- 
crete, and  in  the  gardens  in  the  rear,  walks  and  all 
other  conveniences  are  provided  to  suit  individual 
tastes. 

Every  house  is  occupied,  and  hundreds  of  appli- 
cants are  always  waiting  their  turns  for  vacancies. 
Some  of  the  houses  have  .been  sold  to  the  tenants, 
with  or  without  a  ground  lease  for  ninety-nine 
years  ;  others  are  being  paid  for  in  regular  monthly 
or  weekly  instalments,  and  the  rest  are  rented. 
The  rents  are  5s.  6d.,  6s.  6d.  and  8s.  per  week,  ac- 
,  cording  to  the  size  of  the  house,  while  the  larger 
houses  command  £26  and  upward  a  year.     In  pur- 
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chasing  a  house  by  instalments,  the  payments  are 
made  according  to  a  fixed  table,  prepared  by  an 
actuary,  designed  to  spread  the  payments  evenly 
over  a  given  number  of  years.  Compared  with  the 
co-operative  society's  plan,  or  the  system  of  the 
building  societies,  the  company  offers  these  advan- 
tages : — the  purchaser  may  begin  to  pay  at  once,  as 
soon  as  a  house  is  ready  for  him,  paying  in  the  form 
of  a  rent  and  without  previous  investment.  If  he 
pays  anything  in  advance,  or  anticipates  his  pay- 
ments, his  instalments  are  proportionally  decreased, 
and  he  cannot  be  called  upon  for  further  payments 
till  his  anticipated  payments  are  exhausted.  The 
money  due  on  the  house  cannot  be  called  in  by  the 
company  before  it  is  due  ;  but  the  purchaser  may 
tender  full  payment  and  take  the  house  at  any  time, 
and  having  paid  all  the  instalments,  he  is  no  longer 
liable  for  any  claims  whatever,  excepting  the  ground 
rent,  and  this  he  may  take  up  if  he  wishes. 

To  understand  the  financial  part  of  the  matter, 
we  must  examine  the  business  constitution  of  the 
company.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  abundant  capi- 
tal, bought  its  land  and  materials  at  wholesale,  and 
for  cash.  It  maintained  its  own  stone-yard  and  car- 
penters' shops,  employed  its  own  tenants,  or  men  that 
will  be  its  tenants,  paid  good  wages  for  good  work, 
and  even  turned  its  own  shops  into  dwellings  when 
the  block  was  complete.  It  keeps  its  own  repair-shops 
of  all  kinds  on  the  estate,  and  looks  carefully  after 
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every  detail,  and  insists  that  everything  shall  be  the 
best  of  its  kind.  It  puts  up  large  blocks  of  houses 
at  once,  and  seeks  in  every  way  to  reduce  the  cost 
as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  good  work.  Its 
houses  are  so  desirable  that  it  has  three  tenants  for 
every  house  before  a  brick  is  laid.  It  collects  the 
rents  every  week,  and  its  income  is  sure,  because  the 
beauty  and  neatness  of  the  place  attract  the  best 
class  of  tenants. 

More  than  this,  the  company  seeks  to  make  its 
people  contented  and  happy,  and  provides  various 
facilities  in  the  way  of  halls,  wash-houses,  etc.  It 
provides  a  hall  for  every  two  hundred  people,  and 
lets  it  at  a  low  rent  to  any  and  all  religious  societies 
in  turn,  besides  giving  quarters  for  rifle  corps,  ma- 
sonic lodges,  workingmen's  clubs,  and  other  associa- 
tions. It  provides  a  large  public  square  and  a  library 
building,  and  gives  prizes  for  the  best  kept  gardens 
and  the  best  window-plants  raised  on  the  estate,  and 
has  a  savings  bank  open  to  all.  Its  wash-houses  are 
open  at  low  rates  to  every  family  wishing  the  use  of 
all  the  best  laundry  machinery,  and  its  bath-houses 
are  very  nearly  free.  The  company  attempts  to 
shelter  6,000  people  in  comfort  and  health,  and 
seeks  to  make  money  for  itself;  and  it  has  un- 
doubtly  done  both. 

While  the  co-operative  societies  and  these  joint- 
stock  building  companies  and  many  private  persons, 
notably  Sir  Titus  Salt,  in  his  village  of  Saltaire,  have 
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done  much  to  sell  or  lease  to  the  British  workman  a 
good  home,  the  building  and  investment  societies 
have  done  far  more.  Besides  this,  they  have  done  it 
in  a  better  way,  because  they  teach  economy,  thrift 
and  prudence.  The  name  *'  building  society  "  is  as 
misleading  in  England  as  it  is  here.  They  are  really 
like  ours,  banks  and  loan  associations.  They  do  not 
erect  buildings,  and  consequently  we  need  not  pause 
to  examine  the  houses  put  up  through  their  agency, 
because  they  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and  the 
houses  are  only  expressive  of  the  taste  and  ability 
of  the  people  who  live  in  them.  They  are  generally 
very  much  like  the  houses  we  noticed  in  Leeds — 
two-story  brick  or  stone  houses  in  blocks,  and  hav- 
ing from  five  to  ten  rooms  each,  with  such  conve- 
niences as  can  be  afforded  or  as  the  local  inspector 
of  buildings  may  dictate. 

While  the  building  societies  of  Great  Britain 
have  a  common  aim,  they  differ  somewhat  in  mat- 
ters of  detail.  Many  have  only  a  limited  member- 
ship and  small  means ;  others  are  very  wealthy, 
have  expensive  and  elegant  offices  and  abundant 
capital,  and  count  their  members  by  thousands. 
The  original  plan  upon  which  they  were  all  founded 
was  known  as  the  *'  terminable  system."  This  is 
now  obsolete,  and  may  be  briefly  mentioned  to  show 
the  general  idea  that  still  underlies  them  all.  One 
hundred  persons  wishing  to  build,  formed  an  asso- 
ciation and  agreed  to  contribute  (say)  one  pound 
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each  every  month.  The  first  payment  having  been 
made,  lOO  ballots  were  put  in  a  box  and  one  was 
drawn.  The  fortunate  holder  was  then  entitled  to 
the  hundred  pounds,  and  with  the  money  he  bought 
or  built  a  house,  gave  a  mortgage  to  the  society, 
and  began  to  pay  back  the  money  in  monthly  instal- 
ments. At  the  next  meeting  the  ninety  and  nine 
had  another  ballot,  and  thus  the  society  proceeds 
till  it  was  terminated  by  limitation.  Naturally 
enough,  such  a  system  was  wholly  unsatisfactory, 
since  it  was  founded  on  chance.  Some  members 
paid  regularly  each  month  for  years,  and  failed  to 
get  a  house.  Heavy  fines  were  added  for  neglect  of 
payment,  and  there  was  no  interest  paid  on  the  in- 
vestments. Balloting  for  the  money  was  tried  with 
no  better  success  ;  and  lastly,  the  money  was  put 
up  at  auction.  This,  too,  was  finally  given  up,  and 
out  of  these  terminable  societies  grew  the  modern 
perpetual  societies,  having  all  the  advantages  of  the 
others  and  none  of  their  disadvantages. 

The  modern  building  societies  of  Great  Britain 
differ  widely  in  amount  of  capital  and  in  member- 
ship, but  all  have  a  common  aim  and  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  of  operation.  Such  a  society  commonly 
consists  of  two  classes  of  members  or  subscribers : 
subscribers  holding  paid-up  shares  valued  at  (say) 
£2^,  and  earning  interest  at  (say)  seven  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  members  holding  ''subscribing 
shares,"  on  which  they  are  paying  monthly  instal- 
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ments  of  two  shilings  and  sixpence,  and  receiving 
interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.  Besides  these 
there  are  simple  depositors  who  merely  lend  their 
money,  subject  to  call,  to  the  society,  and  for  which 
they  are  paid  interest  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  five  per 
cent.  The  first  two  classes  make  the  real  members 
of  the  society,  who  have  each  one  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  and  are  each  liable  for  the  society's 
debts  to  the  extent  of  their  shares.  The  depositors, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  neither  control  nor  liability. 
There  is  usually  no  entrance  fee,  and  very  often 
there  are  no  fines  for  neglected  payments.  If  the 
subscriber  seriously  neglects  his  dues  he  is  simply 
permitted  to  withdraw.  He  is  an  undesirable  mem- 
ber and  his  money  is  returned  to  him  without  in- 
terest and  his  account  is  closed.  Regular  members 
and  depositors  may  withdraw  at  any  time  by  giving 
a  month's  notice,  returning  their  books  and  papers, 
and  paying  a  small  fee  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
accounts.  If  the  member  needs  the  money  at  once, 
or  if  several  wish  to  withdraw  at  once,  their  claims 
are  heard  and  adjusted  in  this  order :  first,  deposi- 
tors, then  the  claims  of  deceased  members,  and  lastly 
the  paid-up  and  subscription  shares. 

If  at  any  time  a  member  holding  a  paid-up  or 
subscription  share  wishes  to  buy  or  build,  he  calls 
upon  the  secretary  and  enters  his  name  on  a  "  list  of 
applications,"  describes  the  property  he  offers  as 
security,  and  pays  a  fee  to  cover  the  expense  of  sur- 
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veying  the  property.  The  directors  then  appoint  a 
committee  to  examine  the  proposed  security.  It 
their  report  is  satisfactory,  the  member  takes  up  as 
many  subscription  shares  as  may  be  needed  to  cover 
the  sum  wanted,  the  money  is  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  him,  and  the  papers  are  signed  and  ex- 
changed. The  shares  he  may  already  hold  go  so 
far  to  cover  the  debt,  and  he  then  begins  to  pay  off 
the  balance  in  monthly  instalments.  In  adjusting 
the  ratio  at  which  these  instalments  are  to  be  paid, 
reference  is  had  to  tables  prepared  by  an  actuary. 
The  member  selects  any  rate  he  pleases,  pays  large 
or  small  sums,  extinguishes  the  debt  quickly  or 
slowly,  as  is  most  convenient ;  but  in  all  cases  the 
rate  is  rigidly  fixed  by  the  tables,  and  by  reference 
to  them  all  disputes  are  instantly  settled  and  both 
the  borrower  and  the  society  may  ascertain  at  any 
moment  just  the  amount  paid  and  the  balance  due. 
If  he  wishes,  the  borrower  may  at  any  time  change 
his  rate  of  payment  and  adjust  his  instalments  to 
another  table  that  in  turn  becomes  the  standard  of 
reference  in  settling  his  claims. 

In  such  a  society  the  deposits  and  the  money 
received  from  paid-up  and  subscribing  shares  make 
the  chief  part  of  the  capital.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  interest,  the  repayments,  and  the  fines 
and  fees.  The  payments  include  the  interest,  the 
advances,  and  the  shares  and  deposits  withdrawn. 
The  expenses  are  very  light,  and  seldom  exceed  two 
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per  cent,  of  the  capital  employed.  The  secretary  is 
paid  a  shilling  a  year  on  each  share,  and  the  direc- 
tors receive  various  sums  according  to  agreement,* 
and  usually  get  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  profits. 
The  profits  come  from  the  difference  in  interest  paid 
by  the  borrowers  and  that  paid  to  some  or  all  of 
the  lenders.  Though  this  is  small  it  is  sufficient,  as 
the  society  pays  very  small  salaries  and  a  smaller 
rent.  All  the  legal  expenses  incurred  are  paid  by 
the  borrower,  and  the  subscriber  and  depositor  have 
no  expenses  whatever.  In  dividing  the  profits  the 
society  takes  one-half,  which  it  holds  in  the  form  of 
a  contingent  fund,  and  the  other  half  is  divided 
among  all  the  members  according  to  their  interest 
in  the  concern. 

It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  while  the  subscrib- 
ers must  pay  their  instalments  on  a  fixed  day,  the 
borrower  may  call  for  an  advance  at  any  time,  and 
if  his  security  is  approved  may  get  the  money  with- 
out delay.  To  enable  the  society  thus  promptly  to 
make  any  advance  required,  it  must  have  access  to 
more  capital  than  it  may  have  in  hand.  To  do  this, 
the  society  takes  its  securities  to  any  regular  bank, 
and  borrows  the  money  it  wants  upon  them.  This 
it  can  do  as  often  as  it  wishes,  or  up  to  two-thirds  oi 
the  total  value  of  its  assets.  For  this  accommoda- 
tion the  society  pays  the  bank  a  small  fee,  which  is 
charged  to  the  person  requesting  the  advance.  On 
the  redemption  of  any  of  its  mortgages,  or  on  the 
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payment  of  any  of  its  dues,  deposits,  or  instalments, 
the  money  borrowed  of  the  bank  may  be  restored 
in  whole  or  in  part.  Interest  is  paid  to  the  bank 
for  the  time  the  nioney  is  out,  and  as  this  is  less 
than  the  interest  charged  to  the  borrower  the  soci- 
ety makes  a  small  margin  on  the  transaction.  This 
account  with  the  bank  gives  the  society  an  elasticity 
and  freedom  of  action  that  are  invaluable.  It  can 
always  meet  the  demands  of  its  borrowers,  and  it 
thus  becomes  the  *^  go-between  "  to  bring  together 
the  small  borrower  wishing  to  build  and  the  capital- 
ist. The  bank  knows  nothing  of  the  small  house- 
builder.  The  society  it  recognizes  as  a  safe  and 
reliable  institution.  Besides  this,  the  society  in  its 
original  capacity  collects  and  makes  available  the 
small  savings  of  the  laborer  and  artisan,  and  enables 
him  to  erect  and  become  master  of  his  own  house. 

Such  societies  are  governed  by  a  president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  a  number  of  trustees  and 
directors,  each  elected  annually  by  all  the  members. 
Each  member  has  one  vote,  and  one  only,  without 
regard  to  his  interest  in  the  association.  Some 
of  these  societies  are  very  small,  others,  like  the 
**  Queen"  of  Manchester,  the  **  Birkbeck  "  of  London, 
,and  the  "Provincial  "  of  Leeds,  occupy  costly  and 
spacious  offices,  and  do  a  large  and  profitable  busi- 
ness. Some  of  the  Scottish  societies  admit  an- 
other class  of  lenders,  capitalists  who  invest  for  the 
sake  of  the  resulting  profits.     The  shares  of  these 
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societies  are  regularly  quoted  in  the  stock  market, 
and  while  they  do  much  to  help  the  British  work- 
man to  put  up  a  decent  roof-tree,  they  resemble 
joint-stock  companies  more  than  building  societies. 
In  all  there  is,  however,  the  same  general  idea  to 
make  it  easy  to  get  a  home. 

The  number  of  building  societies  in  England  and 
Wales  is,  according  to  a  recent  report,  about  944, 
having  a  membership  of  over  320,000  and  a  share 
capital  of  ;^  18,862,338.  The  receipts  for  one  year 
were  over  ;^  16,000,000,  and  the  societies  held  securi- 
ties valued  at  ;^29,842,576.  In  Scotland  the  socie- 
ties are  reported  to  have  a  membership  of  over 
11,000  with  a  share  list  valued  at  over  ^809,000, 
while  they  held  securities  to  the  value  of  $1,270,821. 
In  Ireland  such  societies  have  made  less  progress, 
and  a  membership  of  only  6,533  is  reported.  The 
number  of  societies  continually  increases  in  Great 
Britain  and  their  progress  is  almost  always  marked 
by  prosperity. 

The  English  building  societies  were  originally 
started  for  political  purposes.  They  were  intended 
to  make  "  householders,"  and  householders  were 
voters.  They  indeed  made  voters,  but  they  did  so 
much  good  in  other  directions  that  they  survived 
and  outgrew  their  original  design,  and  their  present 
aims  are  identical  with  those  of  the  building  asso- 
ciations of  this  country.  Now,  while  the  building 
societies  of  England  and  this  country  have  a  com- 
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mon  aim,  they  conduct  their  business  upon  a  some 
what  different  basis,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
see  wherein  the  difference  lies.  In  this  country  the 
building  societies  are  conducted  upon  one  nearly 
uniform  plan,  and  have  an  average  capital  of  about 
$50,000,  and  a  membership  of  from  two  to  four  hun- 
dred. In  England  the  sox:ieties  range  from  one  hun- 
dred to  five  thousand  members  each,  and  hold  capi- 
tal of  from  one  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  majority,  like  our  own,  have  no  build- 
ing, and  meet  in  hired  halls  or  in  private  houses ; 
but  a  few  of  them  own  buildings  equal  in  cost  to  the 
most  expensive  structures  erected  by  our  savings 
banks. 

In  our  societies  there  are  but  two  classes  of 
members,  the  lenders  and  borrowers.  The  lenders 
join  the  society  by  paying  one  dollar  for  every  share 
they  take  up,  and  agreeing  to  repeat  this  payment 
each  month  ;  and  the  money  thus  collected  makes 
the  capital  of  the  society.  Some  societies  may  take 
money  on  deposit,  but  this  is  not  commonly  recog- 
nized, and  the  lenders  really  provide  the  capital. 
The  shares  have  no  fixed  value  till  the  ultimate 
value  of  $200  is  reached,  nor  are  tables  prepared 
whereby  the  subscriber  may  learn  their  value  at  any 
desired  month. 

The  English  system  is  more  complicated,  more 
liberal  and  more  exact.  It  has  three  sources  of  in- 
come, three  classes  of  persons  who  provide  the  capi- 
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tal,  and  it  uses  its  assets  to  make  its  capital  avail- 
able. It  has  paid-up  shares  or  fractions  of  shares, 
and  subscription  shares,  and  it  has  deposits  left  on 
short  notice,  or,  practically,  on  call.  The  member 
may  buy  a  share  or  fraction  of  a  share  for  a  fixed 
sum,  may  pay  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  or 
ten  shillings  a  month  for  one  or  more  years,  and  he 
may  stop  payment  when  he  has  paid  up  any  fifth 
part  of  a  share.  He  may  change  his  rate  of  pay- 
ment, raise  or  lower  it,  make  it  fast  or  slow,  make 
advance  payments  or  withdraw  at  any  time  ;  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  actuary  tables,  he  may  see  at  any 
time  just  exactly  what  his  share  is  worth. 

The  American  borrower  who  wishes  an  advance 
upon  a  house  consults  the  papers  to  see  when  the 
next  meeting  of  the  nearest  society  is  held,  and  he 
visits  the  hall,  and  finds  a  number  of  people  eager 
and  anxious  to  get  the  few  thousands  the  society 
may  have  to  let.  They  resort  to  an  auction,  and 
bid  against  each  other  for  the  money.  The  pre- 
mium runs  as  high  as  32  per  cent.,  and  if  he  has  the 
courage  to  bid  so  high  for  the  thousand  dollars  he 
wants,  he  gets  it,  less  the  premium.  He  wants  one 
hundred  cents  on  a  dollar,  and  he  gets  only  sixty- 
eight  ;  but  there  is  no  other  course,  and  he  accepts 
the  situation,  and  pa5^s  down  five  dollars  for  the  five 
shares  that  entitle  him  to  the  loan,  and  then  gives 
the  location  of  his  property.  The  society,  through 
its  officers,  examines  his  security,  and  if  all  is  cor- 
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rect,  he  has  the  money  in  a  few  days,  less  the  pre- 
mium. If  he  is  an  old  member  he  may  get  a  rebate 
on  the  premium,  but  in  any  case  he  must  submit  to 
a  deduction. 

The  Englishman  wishing  an  advance  calls  on 
the  secretary  of  a  society,  at  his  house  or  office, 
offers  his  security,  and  pays  a  fee  of  twenty-one 
shillings  for  the  survey  expenses,  and  if  the  society 
is  satisfied  with  his  proposal  he  gets  the  money 
within  a  few  days  or  hours  without  drawback  of  any 
kind.  A  table  is  then  given  to  him,  and  he  selects 
the  rate  at  which  he  will  pay  back  the  money ;  the 
papers  are  signed,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  whole 
matter. 

Concerning  the  profits  made  by  the  English  and 
American  societies,  the  advantage  is  decidedly  with 
the  latter.  The  interest  and  the  premiums  paid  on 
the  loans  combine  to  swell  the  profits  rapidly  in  our 
societies.  The  English  societies  have  the  interest 
paid  by  the  borrowers,  and  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  interest  paid  to  the.  lenders  makes  the 
only  profit.  It  is  true  the  borrower  also  pays  a  part 
of  the  working  expenses  ;  but  these  are  compara- 
tively light.  Our  societies  pay  no  interest  to  the 
lenders,  but  divide  each  year  all  the  profits,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  between  borrowers  and  lenders 
alike.  The  shares  in  our  societies,  by  reason  of  the 
large  premiums  paid  by  the  borrowers,  reach  their 
ultimate  value  at  a  more  rapid,  but  more  uncertain 
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rate.  The  English  shareholder  has  only  to  look  at 
his  tables  to  see  the  slow,  safe,  and  steady  growth 
of  his  certificates,  and  he  may  find  their  value  at 
any  given  date  with  absolute  precision.  The  Ameri- 
can seldom  knows  exactly  what  his  shares  are  worth, 
and  is  only  sure  of  the  matter  once  a  year,  when  the 
annual  report  says  they  are  worth  so  much,  or  that 
the  society  is  willing  to  pay  so  much  for  them.  If 
for  any  reason  he  must  withdraw,  he  can  get  his 
money  at  the  society's  valuation,  which  is  always 
much  less  than  the  estimated  value  of  the  share. 

It  would  seem  as  if  our  American  associations 
might  adopt  witli  advantage  the  English  idea  of 
paying  back  to  the  defaulting  borrower  a  portion  of 
the  instalments  he  may  have  paid.  As  it  is,  the 
bank  turns  him  out,  if  he  cannot  pay,  takes  the 
house  and  keeps  the  money.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  is  the  usual  custom  in  lending  money  on  any 
house,  the  lender  gets  the  house  and  the  money  too, 
whether  it  be  a  regular  savings  bank,  private  individ- 
ual or  loan  association.  This  does  not  make  it  any 
less  unjust,  and  it  would  seem  that  these  co-operative 
banks,  that  pride  themselves  on  the  benefits  they 
confer  on  working  people,  might  set  an  example  to 
the  savings  banks  and  private  lenders  in  behalf  of 
justice  and  fairness.  It  is  true  the  fear  of  the  total 
loss  drives  the  borrower  up  to  his  duty,  but  the  fear 
of  a  partial  loss  would  be  quite  as  sharp  a  spur. 
Two-thirds   or   one-half    of    the    instalments   paid 
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should  certainly  be  returned  to  the  borrower  or  his 
heirs  when  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no 
control  make  it  no  longer  possible  to  continue  the 
payments. 

These  co-operative  banks  have  now  been  in 
operation  for  many  years,  and  have  spread  from 
Pennsylvania  over  a  large  part  of  the  Union.  They 
are  now  recognized  and  protected  by  the  laws  of 
many  of  the  States.  In  some  sections  their  for- 
mation was  opposed  for  reasons  that  reflect  little 
credit  on  the  legislatures.  In  Massachusetts  they 
had  no  legal  status  until  recently,  their  introduction 
being  opposed  apparently  by  persons  that  it  is  fair 
to  suppose  misunderstood  their  aims  and  objects. 
Happily,  their  advantages  are  now  recognized  and 
an  enlighted  public  opinion  has  compelled  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  in  Massachusetts  that  must  be  consid- 
ered a  model  for  legislatures  in  other  States.  The 
law  is  entitled  an  act  **  concerning  Co-operative 
Savings  Fund  and  Loan  Associations,"  Chapter  224 
was  approved  by  the  governor,  May  14,  1879.  ^^ 
may  also  be  observed  that  all  the  banks  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  bank  inspector  or  other 
controlling  officer,  and  that  they  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  saving  banks.* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  such  banks  there 
are  in  th'is  country,  but  it  is  reported  on  good 
authority  that  there  are  1,700  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
*  See  Appendix  H. 
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sylvania  alone.  There  is  no  way  of  estimating  their 
aggregate  capital  or  membership,  as  no  record  is 
kept,  but  the  position  of  a  few  banks  may  be  cited 
as  showing  their  general  progress.  The  Union 
Savings  and  Building  Association  of  West  Philadel- 
phia reports  thirty-two  series  of  shares,  fifteen  of 
which  were  paid  off  on  maturity.  It  has  assets 
amounting  to  $188,881.37.  The  Randolph  Bank 
and  Loan  Association  reports  a  business  of  $40,000 
in  1879.  T^^  Workingmen's  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
reports  assets  valued  at  $143,364.59  in  the  same 
year.  The  semi-annual  report  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional Saving  Fund  and  Loan  Association  of  Morris- 
town  gives  its  receipts  for  six  months  at  $13,836.41. 
The  Workingmen's  Building  Society,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  reports  its  assets  at  $126,988.16,  and  says  it 
did  a  business  of  $43,184.32.  The  tenth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Tradesmen's  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia  for  October  27,  1880,  reports  an 
income  of  $71,792.23.  The  State  Mutual  Sinking 
Fund,  Loan  and  Building  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia, reports  a  business  of  $45,402.59  for  1879. 

While  these  associations  have  only  had  a  legal 
existence  in  Massachusetts  of  two  years  there  are 
^already  sixteen  in  successful  operation  in  that  State. 
To  illustrate  the  eagerness  with  which  the  people 
joined  them,  when  once  they  were  understood,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  one  association  at  Waltham 
sold  shares  to  the  value  of  $2,260  the  first  night  its 
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doors  were  opened.  Clearly  these  most  valuable 
institutions  have  taken  a  firm  hold  in  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  they  are  destined  to  do  a  great  work 
for  all  concerned  in  house  building. 

The  system  is  now  reduced  to  an  orderly  and 
exact  business.  It  exhibits  lenders  upon  one  side, 
borrowers  for  every  purpose  on  the  other,  the  poor 
lending  to  the  rich,  the  rich  both  lending  and 
borrowing.  Commercially  considered  they  are  as 
safe  as  the  law  and  the  common  honesty  of  men  can 
make  them,  and  in  every  respect  they  are  safer  than 
the  ordinary  savings  bank.  The  total  collapse,  the 
utter  vanishing  away  of  all  the  deposits,  sometimes 
seen  in  a  savings  bank,  cannot  take  place  here.  The 
older  an  association  grows,  the  richer  it  becomes. 
Each  month  its  capital  is  renewed,  and  every  year 
an  entirely  new  set  of  shareholders  bring  in  their 
fresh  capital.  Certainly  the  depositors,  be  it  strug- 
gling shop-girl,  laborious  mechanic,  or  helpless 
widow,  have  everything  to  encourage,  and  little  to 
make  them  afraid. 

The  depositor  in  such  a  bank  is  hedged  about 
with  every  precaution  ;  he  is  taught  frugality,  steadi- 
ness, and  the  elements  of  finance.  The  plain  and 
only  safe  road  to  fortune  is  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
every  step  along  the  sometimes  weary  way  is  made 
the  easier. 

Suppose  a  number  of  people  in  a  certain  place 
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wish  to  start  such  an  association.  Some  desire  to 
furnish  a  safe  and  profitable  means  of  saving  the 
earnings  of  those  about  them.  Others  wish  to  see 
the  town  built  up,  taxable  property  increase,  and 
real  estate  raised  in  value,  or  they  wish  to  buy  or 
build  a  home.  There  is  no  capital  in  the  town  ex- 
cept in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  hard-fisted  fellows, 
to  deal  with  whom  is  always  a  trial  and  a  grind. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  money  in  trifling  sums  scat- 
tered through  the  place.  If  collected  in  one  fund 
it  might  be  of  great  benefit  in  many  ways.  These 
people  meet  at  some  private  house  and  become  the 
promoters  of  the  enterprise.  The  affair  is  duly 
talked  over,  and  the  result  is  that  some  twenty  or 
more  subscribe,  say,  twenty-five  dollars  each,  or  one 
advances  the  money  to  the  new  association  and  a 
fund  is  thus  created.  This  little  capital  is  to  aid  in 
procuring  a  charter,  to  get  the  necessary  account- 
books,  and  to  advertise  the  new  association.  A 
charter  is  procured  and  a  name  selected  and  the 
first  meeting  is  announced.  Thus  far  the  associa- 
tion has  no  existence  and  no  capital.  The  fund  sub- 
scribed is  only  the  '*  starting  bar  "  which  sets  the 
train  in  motion. 

The  public  attends  the  meeting  partly  out  of 
curiosity,  partly  to  see  who  is  likely  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  new  bank,  and  partly  by  an  unex- 
pressed but  very  eager  desire  to  get  the  use  of  the 
new  association's  money.     The  meeting  is  called  to 
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order  and  the  charter  of  the  new  society  is  read. 
The  number  of  shares  is  fixed  at  2,500,  and  of  these 
a  number  are  offered  at  one  dollar  each.  Any  man 
or  woman  can  buy  one  or  as  many  as  they  like  up 
to  fifty.  If  the  people  have  faith  in  the  promoters, 
they  come  forward  and  buy  such  as  they  desire. 
Perhaps  four  hundred  shares  are  taken  by  about  one 
hundred  different  people. 

The  next  step  is  to  organize,  and  to  elect  the 
officers  and  directors.  Each  shareholder  has  one 
ballot  (without  regard  to  the  number  of  shares  he 
holds)  and  the  business  is  soon  finished.  The  by- 
laws are  prepared  and  accepted,  and  the  association 
begins  its  existence.  If  time  admits,  the  officers 
are  instaii.  d  that  evening,  and  the  books  of  the  as- 
sociation are  opened.  The  pass-books  and  certifi- 
cates of  stock  are  issued,  the  treasurer  presents  his 
bonds,  and  the  salary  of  the  secretary  is  fixed  at 
about  $200  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  others  become  interested  and  call 
on  the  secretary  for  shares.  Any  one  who  can  pay 
a  dollar  a  month  may  purchase  a  share.  Women, 
whether  married  or  single,  or  the  former  indepen- 
dently of  their  husbands,  may  take  as  many  shares 
as  they  feel  they  are  able  to  carry.  Parents  and 
guardians  may  invest  for  their  charges.  A  month 
passes  and  the  next  meeting  is  held  at  some  small 
hall.  The  cheaper  the  rent  of  the  room,  provided 
the  place  is  decent  and  respectable,  the  better,  for  it 
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gives  the  association  a  reputation  for  econoroy  that 
gratifies  the  present  members  and  wins  new  ones. 
The  second  instalment  is  now  paid  in,  and  more 
shares  are  sold  at  two  dollars  each,  and  the  associa- 
tion declares  itself  ready  to  loan  money. 

The  meeting  is  called  to  order,  and  the  secre- 
tary announces  that  the  association  sold'at  its  first 
meeting  perhaps  four  hundred  shares,  that  some 
three  hundred  more  were  taken  during  the  month, 
and  that  one  hundred  more  have  been  taken  this 
evening.  He  adds  that  two  instalments  have  been 
paid  on  each,  and  that  about  $1,400  is  now  for  sale, 
something  being  withheld  for  expenses.  If  the  pre- 
miums offered  are  high,  a  few  hundred  dollars  more 
will  be  added  to  this  amount. 

In  this  simple  manner  is  the  business  of  the  asso- 
ciation started.  There  is  no  confusion,  no  extrava- 
gant bill  of  expenses,  no  secret  meeting  of  direc- 
tors, eager  and  thoughtful  for  their  own  interests 
only.  All  is  plain,  fair,  and  above  board.  Any 
member  may  examine  the  books  of  the  bank  on  de- 
mand, and  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  stockholders 
appoint  from  among  themselves  three  auditors, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  turn  the  affairs  of  the  association 
utterly  inside  out,  and  to  exhibit  its  every  transac- 
tion in  the  minutest  detail  in  a  printed  report,  a 
copy  of  which  must  be  given  to  every  shareholder. 
Should  this  report  affirm  neglect  or  irregular  doings 
of  any   kind  on   the  part  of  the  officers,  should  it 
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point  out  foolish  loans  and  ill-considered  securities, 
anything  wrong,  the  entire  direction,  president  and 
all,  may  be  dismissed  and  better  men  put  in  their  • 
places.  No  one  shareholder  can  gain  a  ruling  inter- 
est. Should  the  poorer  shareholders,  the  holders  of 
single  shares,  find  fault,  or  be  dissatisfied,  they  have 
ample  redress,  for  they  are  almost  always  in  the 
majority. 

For  various  reasons  the  co-operative  bank  has 
never  obtained  a  fair  foothold  in  New  York  city. 
The  Hmited  area  of  the  city  and  the  consequent 
high  price  of  land  had  made  it  difficult  for  people  of 
moderate  m.eans  to  obtain  homes  of  their  own,  and 
the  great  mass  of  working  men  have  been  forced  to 
live  in  tenements.  So  it  happened  that  within  a 
few  years  an  entirely  different  system  of  co-opera- 
tive house  building  has  been  put  in  operation  in  this 
city  that  seems  to  promise  well  for  those  who  can 
command  more  or  less  ready  money  with  which  to 
build  an  apartment  house.  These  associations  were 
first  started  in  February,  1880,  and  received  the 
name  of  '•  Hubert  Home  Club  Associations,"  and 
they  are  really  co-operative  societies,  though  differ- 
ing materially  from  the  loan  banks. 

A  number  of  intending  house-builders  of  about 
the  same  social  means  and  position  form  a  society, 
or  club,  and  erect  an  apartment  house,  which  they 
lease  to  themselves.  The  manner  of  bringing  the 
people  together  is  immaterial.    They  may  be  friends 
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or  persons  properly  introduced  to  each  other,  and 
likely  to  work  harmoniously  together;  They  form 
a  club  and  elect  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer 
and  building  committee  from  their  own  number. 
There  may  be  (say)  eight  families  in  the  club,  and 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  club  to  put  up  a  house  having 
(say)  ten  distinct  flats.  Each  member  gives  all  the 
others  a  bond  for  the  sum  of  (say)  $1,000.  This 
makes  the  capital  of  the  club  and  irl  the  name  of  the 
club  the  building  committee  buys  a  lot  of  land  and 
puts  up  an  apartment  house  costing  (say)  $12,000. 
Each  member  is  assessed  for  the  money  on  his  bond 
as  it  is  needed,  and  when  the  building  is  nearly 
finished  a  mortgage  is  placed  upon  it  to  cover 
the  difference  between  the  cash  paid  in  and  the 
actual  cost.  When  finished  the  house  is  the  joint 
property  of  all  the  members,  each  holding  one 
eighth,  precisely  as  in  any  joint-stock  concern.  The 
members  meet  and  hold  an  auction  for  the  choice  of 
apartments,  the  money  thus  received  being  equally 
divided  among  all.  This  reduces  the  premium  paid 
by  the  highest  bidder  and  compensates  those  who 
must  take  the  least  desirable  rooms.  Having  ar- 
ranged this  the  club  leases  to  each  member  the  flat 
he  has  selected,  for  a  term  of  99  years,  at  a  nominal 
rent  of  one  dollar  a  year.  Each  one  also  transfers 
the  fee,  which  on  account  of  the  lease  has  lost  all 
money  value,  to  the  club  as  holders  in  common. 
This  is   intended  to  prevent  all  danger  that  might 
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arise  to  the  club  through  any  financial  embarrass- 
ment of  any  member.  The  member  may  sublet 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  members,  but  if  he 
fails  or  dies  the  fee  cannot  be  lost  or  forfeited. 

The  extra  flats  are  let  to  any  outside  parties  the  • 
club  may  take  as  tenants.  The  running  expenses 
for  janitor,  steam  heat  for  all  the  flats,  lighting  and 
repair  of  hall  and  the  roof,  water,  interest  on  mort- 
gage and  taxes  are  offset  by  the  rent  of  the  extra 
flats,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  In  some  cases  the 
rent  would  be  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  the  entire 
working  expenses  of  the  house,  but  also  to  extin- 
guish both  mortgage  and  interest,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  the  debt  would  be  paid.  In  this  event  the 
rent  of  the  extra  flats  would  ever  after  be  equally 
divided  among  all  the  shareholders. 

To  examine  the  actual  business  position  of  such 
a  club  in  New  York  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  com- 
mefcial  results.  The  club  consists  of  eight  persons 
and  the  house  costs  $100,000.  Each  member  con- 
tributed sufficient  money  to  enable  the  club  to  erect 
the  house  with  the  aid  of  a  mortgage.  There  are 
in  all  ten  apartments  and  an  attic  floor  devoted  to 
studios,  all  of  which  are  rented.  The  expense  of 
running  the  house  is  divided  as  follows :  Interest, 
$5,000;  taxes,  $1,500;  insurance,  $162;  repairs, 
$100  ;  gas  for  halls,  $100  ;  water  tax  (for  all)  $150  ; 
fuel  for  steam  heat  for  all  and  power  for  two  eleva- 
tors, $600;  janitor  and  four  assistants,  $1,800;  inci- 
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dental,  $200;  or  $9,612  a  year.  The  rent  received 
for  the  studios  and  apartments  amounts  to  $6,000 
a  year.  This  reduces  the  working  expenses,  so 
that  the  cost  of  the  whole  house  per  year  is  only 
$450  for  each  shareholder.  Had  they  put  up  all 
the  money  at  first  and  had  no  mortgage,  or  should 
they  pay  it  off,  the  income  from  the  flats  and 
studios  would  leave  $1,388  to  be  divided  annually 
among  the  eight  shareholders.  In  this  case  they 
would  own  the  house,  have  no  rent  to  pay,  and 
have  an  income  over  and  above  all  the  working  ex- 
penses. 

In  whatever  way  such  co-operative  homes  are 
arranged  it  is  clear  the  members  secure  a  better 
house,  and  built  to  suit  their  own  tastes,  and  pay 
less  rent  than  is  charged  for  equayy  desirable  apart- 
ments in  the  same  part  of  the  city.  Each  club  is  a 
social  entity.  It  admits  to  its  benefits  and  under  its 
roof  whom  it  chooses.  It  is  strictly  a  close  corpora- 
tion of  householders,  yet  its  shares  are  transferable 
and  may  be  sold,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  club, 
precisely  as  a  share  in  a  bank  or  railroad  may  be 
sold.  Each  member  has  (or  ought  to  have)  one  vote, 
and  no  more  whether  he  owns  two  or  more  shares. 
For  persons  of  moderate  means,  who  can  command 
even  so  small  a  sum  as  five  hundred  dollars,  such 
clubs  offer  all  the  benefits  of  co-operation,  with  entire 
seclusion  from  each  other  in  the  house.  The  sys- 
tem   may  be  applied  equally  well  to  the  purchase 
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and  leasing  of  land  and  seaside  family  hotels,  or 
groups  of  villas ;  and  while  it  is  quite  a  new  idea,  it 
is  certainly  practical,  safe,  and  an  admirable  example 
of  the  advantages  of  co-operation. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  loan  asso- 
ciations and  building  clubs  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
number  in  this  country.  Did  the  laws  in  all  the 
States  favor  this  formation  they  would  increase  still 
faster.  They  are  undoubtedly  destined  to  super- 
sede the  savings  banks ;  and  a  few  words  may  be 
said  in  conclusion  upon  their  relations  to  the  savings 
banks,  the  defects  under  which  they  labor  and  the 
advantages  they  offer  and  might  offer  to  the  people. 

The  savings  bank  receives  money  at  any  time 
during  business  hours  in  such  sums  as  the  depositor 
chooses  to  pay.  It  gives  him  interest,  be  it  more 
or  less,  on  the  money  while  it  is  in  the  bank,  and  it 
permits  him  to  take  it  out  at  any  time,  subject  to 
certain  slight  restrictions.  This  is  very  good,  and 
the  bank  is  of  great  value  to  the  people  in  teaching 
them  to  save  and  in  giving  them  a  strong  box  for 
their  surplus  earnings.  And  this  is  all.  The  de- 
positor pays  his  money  to  an  irresponsible  clerk, 
who  is  often  rude  and  always  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  depositor's  wishes,  hopes  or  aims.  The  direc- 
tors, the  managers  and  officers  he  seldom  or  never 
sees.  Their  ways  are  not  his  ways,  nor  would  he 
know  them  if  he  met  them  on  the  street.  Certainly 
he  may  never  meet  them  socially,  and  yet  they  have 
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his  money  to  do  as  they  will.  It  is  a  compliment  to 
the  management  that  the  people  have  so  largely 
placed  their  money  in  the  savings  banks. 

In  the  loan  association  it  is  wholly  different. 
The  money  paid  must  be  in  a  fixed  sum,  paid  at 
regular  intervals.  There  is  even  a  gentle  reminder 
in  the  way  of  a  fine  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  de- 
positor can  meet  the  president,  directors,  and  all  his 
fellow  members  face  to  face.  He  has  as  much  in- 
terest in  the  disposition  of  the  money  as  they.  He 
has  the  annual  report  and  he  has  a  vote.  No  one 
has  any  more,  and  if  things  go  wrong  he  has  the 
remedy  in  his  own  hands.  The  only  disadvantage 
over  the  savings  bank  is  that  he  cannot  draw  his 
money  out  quite  so  easily;  but  in  truth  this  is  better 
so,  as  it  restrains  the  inconsiderate  and  thoughtless. 

Where  the  savings  banks  wise  they  would  adopt 
some  of  the  features  of  the  loan  associations.  For 
instance,  the  deposits  should  be  in  fixed  sums  pay- 
able at  regular  intervals.  Every  depositor  should 
have  one  vote  in  the  election  of  officers  and  the  re- 
ports should  be  made  quarterly  to  all  the  depositors 
and  in  the  minutest  detail.  The  salaries  should  be 
fixed  by  the  depositors  and  all  the  officers  should 
be  paid  something.  The  report  should  give  the  at- 
tendance of  the  directors  and  trustees  at  their  meet- 
ings and  they  should  be  fined  for  non-attendance. 
Lastly,  all  the  profits  should  be  divided  among  the 
depositors  and  servants  of  the  bank  in  exact  propor- 
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tion  to  their  amount  of  the  capital  and  wages. 
First,  interests  on  the  deposits,  then  a  fixed  per- 
centage to  the  retiring  or  safety  fund,  and  lastly  a 
dividend  on  the  deposits  and  salaries.  The  banks 
should  also  lend  to  the  depositors  money  on  real 
estate  or  on  their  deposits.  These  things  are  en- 
tirely practicable,  as  may  be  seen  in  other  chapters, 
where  the  same  things  are  described  as  actually  in 
operation  in  connection  with  other  moneyed  institu- 
tions. Some  such  plan  as  this  must  eventually  be 
carried  out  by  the  savings  banks,  or  the  loan  associa- 
tions will  obtain  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  their 
business. 

The  loan  associations  should  also  modify  their 
methods  of  doing  business.  Their  report  should  be 
made  very  much  more  full  and  complete  and  should 
be  issued  quarterly.  The  attendance  of  the  directors 
at  their  meetings  should  be  fully  reported  in  detail, 
so  that  all  may  know  just  who  does  the  work  and 
who  shirks  his  duty.  The  directors  should  also  be 
fined  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  Massachusetts  plan 
of  paying  the  premium  monthly  with  the  interest 
is  certainly  better  than  the  Philadelphia  plan  of 
deducting  the  premium  from  the  loan.  It  is  more 
just  and  is  not  so  liable  to  create  ill  feeling  among 
the  members.  Fixed  tables  of  payments  are  far 
better  than  the  uncertain  bidding  at  an  auction, 
where  many  are  competing  against  each  other  to 
obtain  the  same  loan.     Experience  has  shown  that 
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the  best  way  to  help  the  people  is  to  make  it  easy* 
for  them  to  help  themselves.  As  kindly  helpers  for 
those  who  would  save  if  it  were  made  easy  to  do  so, 
as  incentives  and  guides  for  those  in  form  of  thrifty 
purpose,  as  a  sure  shelter  against  the  rainy  days  that 
come  in  every  life,  such  associations  have  done  and 
will  continue  to  do  a  good  work  for  all  the  people. 


CHAPTER   II. 
NOTICE. 

MEMBERS   WISHING   TO   RECEIVE   THEIR 

INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS 

Are  requested  to  fetch  the  same  and  their  Rule  Books  from  the 

Offices,  New  Central  Stores,  Toad- Lane,  Rochdale, 

in  the  following  order  : — 

From    I    to    3,000   \  Thursday,  July  6th,  Friday, 
(      7th,  and  Saturday,  8th. 

«  ^^,    4.^    ^  ^^^    (  Monday,  July  loth,  Tuesday, 
3,001    to     6,000    ]  1  1    /.r  , 

(      nth,  and  Wednesday,  12th. 

^  ^^     4.  ^^^    i  Thursday,  July  13th,  Friday, 

6,001  to  10  000    ]  ,        Ji  , 

(      i4tn,  and  Saturday,  15th, 

For  the  convenience  of  Members  who  cannot  attend  on  the  above 
days,  Interest  and  Dividends  will  also  be  paid  on  Monday,  July 
17th,  and  Tuesday,  July  i8th. 

Dividends  not  drawn  on  the  above  days  will  be  posted  to  Members' 
Share  Capital. 

B  V  ORDER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

KiNNING  Park,  Glasgow,  is  not  wholly  lovely. 
Plain,  straight  streets,  closely  built  up  with  lofty 
stone  tenement-houses,  and  vast  mills  and  foundries. 
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On  one  side,  the  railway ;  to  the  north,  the  foul  sink 
of  the  Clyde  ;  to  the  west  Govan — noisy  with  iron 
ship-yards;  and,  to  the  east,  the  city.  Along  its 
streets,  under  the  tenements,  are  rows  of  small 
shops  —  the  green-grocer,  the  flesher,  the  haber- 
dasher, and,  more  numerous  than  all,  the  spirit 
merchant.  Above  the  shops  lives  a  dense  popula- 
tion of  working-people,  mainly  mechanics  in  the 
Clyde  ship-yards.  These  shops  are  all  very  small, 
hardly  large  enough  to  hold  more  than  a  few  brown 
sides  of  American  bacon,  a  barrel  of  flour,  or  a  heap 
of  cabbages,  and  only  designed  to  supply  the  needs 
of  a  poor  and  underpaid  working  population. 

West  Scotland  Street,  Kinning  Park,  in  nowise 
differs  from  the  usual  Glasgow  street,  and  the  two 
shops  numbered  eighty-eight  and  ninety  are  just  like 
all  the  rest — one  small  counter,  a  few  shelves,  and  a 
window  wherein  the  goods  may  be  displayed.  Un- 
like its  neighbors,  there  is  no  display  in  the  win- 
dows. The  door  of  one  shop  is  closed,  and  the  two 
windows  seem  to  be  mere  store-rooms.  Viewed 
from  the  street,  the  place  seems  closed  up,  as  if 
trade  was  too  dull  to  warrant  the  shopman  in  taking 
down  the  shutters.  Entering  the  only  door  that  is 
open,  we  find  trade  active  enough.  A  small  child, 
seated  on  the  counter,  is  being  fitted  to  a  pair  of 
shoes.  The  shopman  is  busy  dealing  out  potatoes, 
and  the  child's  mother  is  waiting  upon  herself. 
The   shopman's    assistant   is  attending   some   girls 
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making  purchases,  and  a  number  of  people  are  wait- 
ing- their  turn  with  commendable  patience.  The 
little  10  12  place  is  crowded  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing with  every  variety  of  goods — bread,  salt  fish, 
bacon,  hosiery,  shoes,  groceries,  provisions,  and* 
vegetables  —  as  if  the  concern  attempted  every- 
thing. The  salesman,  a  plain  workaday  Scotch- 
man, deals  out  his  potatoes,  and  then,  with  apolo- 
gies for  the  crowded  state  of  the  shop,  offers  to 
show  the  establishment.  It  is  a  short  story,  only 
the  little  retail  shop,  where  the  customers  are  re- 
ceived ;  the  adjoining  shop  where  the  more  bulky 
goods  are  stored,  and  a  small  and  dingy  room  in 
the  rear,  empty ;  unless  four  nail-kegs,  and  four 
boards  laid  upon  them  for  seats,  and  a  wooden  table 
can  be  called  furniture.  This  is  all,  two  little  shops 
and  a  back  room  called  a  **  committee  room."  In 
the  shop  a  girl  is  buying  some  tea  and  sugar,  and 
she  lays  three  shillings  on  the  counter  and  takes  her 
bundles.  The  shopman  makes  the  change,  and  with 
it  presents  an  oval  piece  of  sheet-tin  stamped  on 
one  side  thus:  '■'' Kinning Park  Co-op.  Soc.  2|6."  She 
takes  the  sixpence  and  the  tin  token,  and,  putting 
both  in  her  purse,  goes  away  with  her  goods  in 
hand.  A  riveter's  wife  wants  a  loaf  of  bread,  and, 
having  paid  for  it  and  received  a  tin  token,  she  takes 
from  her  pocket  a  handful  of  the  tins  and  spreads 
them  on  the  counter.  The  salesman  counts  them 
all,  and  then  sweeps  them  into  a  drawer  and  pre- 
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sents  her  with  a  brass  token  marked  ";^i."  So  each 
proceeds,  pays  cash  on  the  spot,  and  receives  a 
metallic  token  expressing  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase. If  they  have  too  many  tins  of  small  denom- 
inations, shillings,  half-crowns,  etc.,  they  can  have 
them  changed  for  pound  tokens,  just  as  we  observed 
the  womap  do. 

Nothing  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  teach.  A 
petty  variety  shop  in  an  outlying  district  of  Glasgow, 
owned  by  riveters  and  blacksmiths,  may  have  les- 
sons worth  learning.  In  the  first  place,  notice  that 
of  the  two  shops  only  one  is  open,  while  both  win- 
dows, so  valuable  in  ordinary  trade,  are  mere  store- 
places  for  the  least  perishable  of  the  goods.  Notice 
also  the  apparent  indifference  to  the  customer.  The 
two  salesmen  seem  to  have  quite  enough  to  do  to 
supply  their  customers  without  troubling  themselves 
to  solicit  the  casual  purchaser.  Moreover,  every 
one  pays  cash  before  taking  the  goods  away.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  usual  tactics  of  the  British  shop- 
man. See  his  windows  skilfully  arranged  to  tempt 
the  passer-by.  He  knows  the  average  shopper  does 
not  put  away  all  his  childishness  when  he  becomes 
a  man,  and  that  he  will  usually  buy  what  he  sees  in 
preference  to  what  he  wants.  Enter  the  shop,  and 
the  beaming  graciousness  of  your  reception  is  so 
persuasive,  you  feel  that  in  some  manner  you  com- 
mit a  grievous  fault  if  you  do  not  make  a  purchase. 
You  do  not  find  the  thing  wanted,  and  buy  some- 
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thing  you  do  not  really  wish,  just  because  it  seems 
"  mean  "  not  to  do  so  after  so  much  smiling  atten- 
tion. You  haven't  the  money.  What  consequence? 
Have  it  charged.  So  you  are  bowed  out  with  some 
useless  article  and  a  debt. 

Here  a  small  affair,  a  trifling  little  shop  doing  an 
insignificant  business  in  a  very  quiet  way  of  its  own, 
yet  it  is  the  type  of  a  vast  multitude  of  its  fellows. 
Its  peculiar  methods  of  doing  business  is  slowly  and 
surely  changing  the  whole  system  of  trade  and  com- 
merce in  Great  Britian.  It  affects  rich  and  poor 
alike,  it  saves  money  for  the  poor,  and  it  teaches  the 
rich  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  Already  the  British 
shopman  is  up  in  arms  against  it  and  is  making 
piteous  appeals  to  Parliament  against  what  he  im- 
agines is  an  enemy.  This  little  variety  store  in  an 
obscure  quarter  of  Glasgow  is  founded  upon  equity 
and  justice  and  it  teaches  thrift.  It  is  more,  it  is 
thrifty  itself,  and  saves  many  a  useful  shilling  for  the 
riveter's  wife  and  the  ship  calker's  children. 

As  we  leave  the  store  the  salesman  gives  us 
the  last  report  of  the  concern,  a  plain  matter-of-fact 
document,  chiefly  printed  on  cheap  paper,  yet 
worthy  respectful  attention.  The  store  is  the  prop- 
erty of  an  association  having  its  shareholders  and 
honorable  board  of  managers,  its  superintendent 
and  servants.  The  shareholders  are  these  work- 
aday people,  these  shop  girls,  this  riveter's  wife,  and 
many  another  living  round   about,   plain  folks   to 
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whom  a  nimble  shilling  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern. 
^The  honorable  board  sit  in  their  working  clothes  on 
these  nail  kegs  in  this  little  committee  room  and 
deliberate  on  the  amount  of  business  they  can  do  on 
the  tiny  capital  won  from  many  scattered  pennies. 
The  report  sets  forth  the  money  that  came  in  and 
how  it  was  spent  for  a  single  quarter. 

The  cash  receipts  are  set  down  at  ;^  1,030  13s. 
2jd.  The  store  or  trade  expenses  were  only  £^/\. 
IS.  3d.,  and  divided  in  this  peculiar  manner:  wages, 
;^33  4s.  3d.  ;  rent,  215  shillings  ;  hall  rent,  4s.  ;  gas, 
42s.  2d.  ;  stationery,  is.  8d. ;  printing,  24s.  6d. ;  post- 
age, 4s.  9d. ;  secretary,  4s. ;  treasurer,  20s. ;  commit- 
tee, los.  ;  auditors,  12s.  ;  delegates,  4s.  ;  sundries, 
9s.  4d. ;  legal  expenses,  los. ;  bonus  on  wages,  19s. 
lod.  A  strange  shop  that  pays  eight  shillings  for 
"  delegates  "  and  "  hall  rent."  Delegates  to  what  ? 
The  last  conference  or  congress  held  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  perhaps  a  hundred  men,  each  repre- 
senting a  society  like  this,  met  to  discuss  "the  pro- 
gress of  the  movement  "  over  a  cheerful  cup  of  tea 
provided  by  ,the  society  located  nearest  to  the  place 
of  meeting.  The  *'  hall  rent  "  means  the  rent  of  the 
room  where  the  last  quarterly  report  and  balance- 
sheet  was  read  by  the  president  before  the  assem- 
bled riveters  and  boiler-makers — members  of  the 
society.  The  secretary,  treasurer,  committee  and 
auditors  are  paid  for  their  services  ;  but  the  amounts 
are  merely  nominal.     Ten  shillings  divided  among 
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the  eight  directors,  and  six  shillings  each  for  the 
two  auditors  whose  names  are  signed  to  the  report. 
A  desire  to  see  the  society  prosper  must  be  their 
chief  reward.  The  bonus  on  wages  means  that 
nineteen  shillings  and  tenpence  was  divided  be- 
tween the  salesmen,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  three- 
pence in  every  pound  of  wages  they  earned  the 
previous  quarter,  as  an  extra  payment.  The  rest  of 
the  expense  account  explains  itself,  and  we  may 
turn  to  the  report  again  to  see  what  is  done  with 
the  profits,  if  there  be  any.  The  sales  over  the 
counter  and  the  new  shares  taken  up  are  not  the 
only  sources  of  profit.  The  society  has  been  pros- 
perous, and  it  owns  shares  in  other  societies,  and  its 
profits  in  these  are  set  down  at  ;^I3  i6s.  6d.  from 
the  *'  Baking  Society,"  and  £(^  os.  6d.  from  the 
"  Scottish  Wholesale."  So  we  find  under  the  head 
of  *'  Allocation  of  Profits,"  that  the  members  pur- 
chased the  previous  quarter  goods  to  the  value  of 
;^i,055,  and  the  report  says  the  members  were 
paid  £6'j  19s.  as  profits,  being  at  the  rate  of  is. 
and  3d.  in  every  pound.  Each  member  brought 
in  his  or  her  tokens,  and  received  the  is.  and  3d. 
'the  tokens  represented,  either  in  cash  or  had  the 
sum  added  to  their  share  account.  The  balance- 
sheet,  moreover,  shows  that  on  the  ^414  held  as 
shares  by  the  members,  £\  lis.  4d.  was  paid  as 
interest.  The  liabilities  of  the  society  at  date  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows : — Members'  claims  (some 
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shares  withdrawn  since  last  report),  £y^^  is. ;  re- 
serve balance,  ;^3I  14s.  3jd.  ;  due  merchants,  £Z<^ 
i8s.  24d. ;  profits,  ^^6/  lis.  8d.  The  assets  consist 
of  shares  in  "Wholesale  Society,"  ;^II2  8s.  Qd. ; 
shares  in  "  United  Baking  Society,"  ;^II9  i8s.  2d.; 
goods  in  stock,  £2^^  5s.  /d. ;  fixed  stock,  ;^49 
los.  ;  cash  balance,  ;^48  2s.  8d. ;  or  in  all  ;^584  5s. 
2d.  From  the  Registrar's  report  for  1879,  ^^  ^P" 
pears  the  society  had  that  year  253  members  hav- 
ing between  them  a  capital  of  ^640.  Their  sales 
amounted  to  ;^4,300,  on  which  there  was  a  profit  of 
;^442,  being  is.  and  /d.  in  the  pound.  £/\o  went  to 
the  reserve  fund  and  £'^  to  the  "educational  fund." 
The  society  at  the  time  of  the  first  report  had 
not  been  wholly  successful,  for  there  are  losses  re- 
ported occasioned  by  the  mismanagement  of  a  for- 
mer salesman,  who  was  promptly  discharged  by  the 
members  when  things  began  to  go  wrong.  Taking 
its  history  together,  it  has  certainly  prospered.  It 
has  supplied  its  members  with  the  best  the  market 
afforded  and  at  the  regular  rates.  It  has  paid  inter- 
est on  the  investment,  and  every  member  has  re- 
ceived back  fifteen  pence  of  every  two  hundred  and 
forty  he  expended  at  the  shop.  The  society  has 
prospered  in  the  past,  for  it  has  enough  to  spare  to 
purchase  shares  in  two  other  societies  to  the  value 
of  ;^232  6s.  I  id.  A  large  part  of  this  must  have 
been  courageously  withheld  from  the  dividends,  and 
the  rest  was  earned  in  the  two  societies.     The  re- 
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port  for  1879  shows  it  has  steadily  gone  on  in  pros- 
perity. 

If  this  society  stood  alone  in  the  world,  its  bal- 
ance-sheet would  be  a  remarkable  document.  But 
within  a  dozen  miles  are  thirty  or  more  just  like  it; 
two  or  three  blocks  away  is  the  Baking  Society, 
and  down  the  Paisley  Road,  toward  the  Clyde, 
stands  the  huge  stone  warehouse  of  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society,  a  concern  doing  a  business  of 
over  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  pounds  every 
three  months ;  while,  if  we  look  farther  south,  into 
England,  we  see  the  Manchester  Society  doing  a 
business  of  over  a  million  every  twelve  weeks.  This 
society  is  only  one  in  a  company  of  more  than  a 
thousand.  Each  is  conducted  on  the  same  general 
principles  as  this  humble  association  of  machinists. 
Some  are  smaller  still ;  others  have  twenty  times  its 
income,  and  their  balance-sheets  show  expense  lists 
that  include  such  diverse  items  as  schools,  science 
classes,  scientific  instruments,  and  reading-rooms. 

St.  James  Street,  Paisley  Road,  Glasgow,  is  only 
a  few  blocks  from  West  Scotland  Street,  Kinning 
Park,  and  is  very  like  it,  except  that  a  deep  railway 
cutting  occupies  the  wide  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  Here,  on  the  corner  of  a  cross  street,  is  a 
large  bakehouse,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a 
"  loaf  factory,"  and  known  by  its  sign  as  the  "  Works 
and  Registered  Office  of  the  United  Co-operative 
Baking  Society,  Limited."  The  plant  includes  a  two- 
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story  stone  bakehouse,  storehouses,  offices,  and  a 
stable,  and  occupies  a  part  of  a  large  lot  of  land 
fronting  on  two  streets.  On  entering  the  street 
door,  one  is  shown  up  a  steep  wooden  stair  to  a  box 
of  a  room  called  the  office,  on  the  second  floor, 
where  the  manager  of  the  works  may  be  found. 
He  readily  and  gladly  offers  to  show  the  establish- 
ment in  all  its  details,  which  are  simple  enough. 
Upstairs  is  a  large  store-room  crowded  with  bags  of 
flour  from  France  and  Canada.  Below  is  the  bake- 
house, just  like  many  another  bakehouse,  except 
that  there  is  no  machinery  of  any  kind.  Here  we 
find  fifteen  men  stirring  and  mixing  the  great 
masses  of  dough  with  their  hands  and  arms  alone. 
Machinery  may  do  it  better  elsewhere,  but  nowhere 
could  one  find  more  thoroughness  and  cleanliness. 
A  long  range  of  ovens  fills  one  side  of  the  bake- 
room,  and  from  one  of  these  a  man  is  skilfully  draw- 
ing huge  blocks  of  loaves.  A  boy  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  cold  water  paints  the  top  of  each  loaf  as 
it  comes  out,  giving  it  a  glistening  brown  color  that 
makes  the  bread  very  attractive.  Other  men  are 
breaking  up  the  blocks  of  bread  into  single  loaves 
and  packing  them  into  wooden  trays.  The  trays, 
when  filled  with  their  fragrant  loads,  are  taken  away 
to  a  large  paved  room  opening  by  wide  doors  upon 
St.  James  Street.  Here  we  see  them  packed  into 
the  society's  wagons  ready  for  delivery  on  the  mor- 
row.    The  wagons  are  closed  tight  against  the  rain, 
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and  provided  with  doors  at  the  end  and  blinds  at 
the  front.  The  manager  remarks  that  they  want 
more  room.  The  business  is  growing  rapidly,  and 
they  will  soon  be  obliged  to  extend  their  buildings 
over  the  rest  of  their  lot  of  land.  At  the  manager's 
request,  before  leaving,  we  visit  the  stables  and  see 
the  fourteen  horses  that  are  needed  to  deliver  this 
daily  bread. 

Every  morning  the  five  wagons  start  out  with 
sixteen  thousand  loaves  of  good  bread,  and  supply 
thirty-eight  retail  co-operative  stores,  located  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Glasgow,  with  enough  for  the  regular 
demands  of  their  members.  There  is  also  a  "  bread- 
room  "  or  shop  attached  to  the  works,  where  the 
bread  is  sold  at  retail  to  the  general  public.  The 
sixteen  thousand  loaves  sent  out  by  the  teams  are 
consigned  to  the  stores  at  a  fixed  price  per  pound, 
and  are  wholly  consumed  by  the  people  dealing  at 
these  stores.  Each  store  takes  all  it  can  conveni- 
ently sell,  and  pays  cash  for  the  bread  every  week ; 
and  to  allow  a  profit,  there  is  a  discount  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  all  purchases.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  strict 
account  kept  of  all  the  purchases  made  by  each 
society,  precisely  as  the  individual  member  keeps  an 
account  of  his  purchases  at  the  store  by  means  of 
the  tin  tokens.  The  chief  point  of  interest  in  this 
matter  is  in  the  fact  that  these  works  are  main- 
tained by  a  federation  of  co-operative  societies. 
Thirty  societies  have  shares  in  the  United  Co-opera- 
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tive  Baking  Society — in  other  words,  own  it.  The 
remaining  eight  societies  that  are  supplied  with  the 
bread  are  not  members  of  the  federation,  and  do  not 
hold  shares,  though  they  have  more  or  less  money 
loaned'  to  the  Baking  Society.  All,  from  Anderston 
to  Whiteinch,  supply  their  members  with  good 
wholesome  bread,  fresh  every  day,  and  at  the  regu- 
lar market  rate.  Each  society  gets  the  trade  dis- 
count of  ten  per  cent,  and  a  bonus  or  extra  profit  on 
its  purchases,  and  each  receives  interest  on  its  loans 
and  shares  as  capital  in  the  factory. 

The  **  Twenty-ninth  Quarterly  Report  and  Bal- 
ance-sheet of  the  United  Co-operative  Baking  So- 
ciety, Limited,"  is  a  large  and  handsome  sheet, 
crowded  with  figures,  and  exhibiting  a  pleasing  bal- 
ance on  the  right  side.  After  giving  the  name  and 
registered  office  of  the  society,  "  St.  James  Street, 
Paisley  Road,  Glasgow,"  it  says  : — **  Societies  require 
to  take  one  share  for  each  member,  increasifig  their 
shares  as  their  members  increase.  The  payment  of 
\s.  per  share  is  all  that  is  required:  the  discount 
and  interest  making  up  the  remainder  of  the  shared 
This  is  in  large  type,  as  if  an  important  statement. 
Then  follow  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
**  board  of  management,"  with  the  names  of  the 
various  societies  they  represent.  The  report  is  for 
the  quarter  ending  April  29,  1876,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

*'  To  THE  MEMBERS.^It  is  again  our  pleasing 
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duty  to  submit  for  your  approval  another  Quarterly 
Statement  and  Balance-sheet  of  the  Federation. 
The  turn-over  for  the  twenty-ninth  quarter  is 
;^6,775  i6s.,  being  an  increase  of  ^224  4s.  Qd.  over 
the  preceding  quarter.  There  is  a  gross  balance  for 
the  quarter  (after  allowing  the  stores  ten  per  cent, 
for  selling  the  bread)  of  ;^  1,780  9s.  9d.,  from  which 
we  deduct  interest  on  capital  and  all  trade  expenses, 
leaving  a  balance  to  divide  of  ;^8oi  3s.  id.  This 
we  propose  (with  your  sanction)  dividing  as  under 
— IS.  4d.  per  £  on  members'  purchases  and  wages 
earned ;  8d.  per  £  on  non-members'  purchases  ;  ;^2CX) 
to  reserve  fund  for  reduction  purposes,  which  we 
allot  as  follows:  £\QO  to  the  reduction  of  fixed 
and  live  stock;  £^q  to  the  reduction  of  buildings; 
£^0  to  the  permanent  reserve  ;  and  the  balance, 
;^II2  4s.  7d.  we  carry  forward.  .. 

"  The  number  of  sacks  baked  during  the  quarter  || 

was  2,6251,  giving  an  avera  e  of  202  per  week  ;  an 
increase  of  13  sacks  per  week  over  last  quarter. 
*****  -x-  •» 

"  We  leave  the  sheet  with  you,  and  hope  you 
will  see,  in  the  disposal  of  the  balance,  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  society,  and  therefore  of  the  mem- 
bers, have  been  guarded. 

"  Yours,  etc., 
(Signed)  *' THE  COMMITTEE." 

Then  follow  the  detailed  statements  of  accounts, 
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filling  three  large  pages,  and  including  the  cash, 
profit  and  expense  accounts,  shares  and  purchase 
accounts,  and  the  always  interesting  '*  allocation  of 
profits."  Each  of  the  federated  societies  has  all  its 
accounts  printed  in  full,  and  each  can  see  just  how- 
all  the  others  stand.  From  the  "  Capital  Account," 
it  appears  that  the  United  Society's  liabilities  are 
(briefly  summed  up)  as  follows :  4,289  shares  at 
£\,<^62\  loans,  ;^2,847  os.  5d.  ;  cash  overpaid  by 
societies  (on  account  of  purchases),  ;^  122  5s.  lod. ; 
bonds  on  property,  ;^830 ;  merchants'  bills  and  trade 
expenses,  ^554  12s.  ojd. ;  reserve  balance,  £Z'j6 
i6s.  igd. ;  rent  reserved,  £^'j  15s.  ;  bonus  on  wages, 
;^43  14s.  5|d.  The  assets  balance  this  as  follows: 
Shares  and  loans  in  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society, 
;^304  4s.  2d. ;  goods  in  stock,  hay,  buildings,  fixed 
and  live  stock,  etc,  ;^3,90i  6s.  io|d. ;  loan  to  Oak 
Mill,  ;^200 ;  interest  on  overdue  accounts  £2  19s.  /d. ; 
cash  balance,  ^^"2,190  13s.  4^d. — making  a  total  of 
£^,2^4.  4s.  I  id.  The  society  owns  its  buildings,  or 
is  paying  for  them  rapidly  ;  it  has  more  land  on  which 
it  can  erect  new  ovens  ;  it  pays  cash  for  everything 
it  needs  ;  its  trade  expenses — wages,  repairs,  allow- 
ance to  the  officers,  travelling  expenses  for  the  com- 
mittee, and  even  the  ''  dog  and  cat  keep  "  (26  shil- 
lings) —  only  amount  to  a  trifle  over  a  thousand 
pounds ;  its  credit  is  firmly  established,  and  its  busi- 
ness is  steadily  growing.  It  can  afford  to  send  its 
delegates  to  conferences ;  its  expense  list  including 
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forty  shillings  each  paid  to  the  **  Renfrewshire  Con- 
ference "  and  the  "  Glasgow  Conference."  In  1879 
the  society  sold  bread  to  the  value  of  ;^25,425,  on 
which  it  made  a  profit  of  ;^2,I48  or  iijd.  in  the 
pound — clearly  a  handsome  advance  since  1876. 

Here  is  a  society  composed  of  societies,  a 
moneyed  and  manufacturing  institution  owned  and 
controlled  by  other  institutions  all  exactly  like  it. 
Thirty-nine  societies  including  the  little  one  at 
Kinning  Park,  contributed  to  its  capital,  and  each 
has  a  share  in  its  management.  Each  society  ad- 
justs its  share-list  every  quarter  by  its  list  of  mem- 
bers, and  holds  as  many  shares  as  it  has  members. 
If  it  takes  in  a  dozen  new  members,  it  pays  a  dozen 
shillings  to  the  United  Society,  and  takes  out  the 
twelve  new  shares  valued  at  ten  shillings  each.  The 
profits  and  discounts  soon  raise  it  to  par,  and  then 
it  has  interest  on  all  the  new  shares.  Besides  this, 
the  societies  may  lend  their  spare  cash  to  the  United 
Society,  and  it,  on  its  part,  may  lend  its  money  to 
the  Scottish  Wholesale  as  shares  or  loans.  These 
shares  it  need  not  pay  for  in  full,  for  its  profits  in 
the  Wholesale  will  also  help  to  pay  for  the  share, 
and  in  every  transaction  interest  will  be  paid  from 
one  society  to  the  other. 

The  riveter's  wife  climbs  the  stone  stairs  of  her 
tenement  and  lays  her  loaf  on  the  table.  A  sensible 
loaf,  big,  a  cheerful  brown  on  top,  white  at  the  sides ; 
a  goodly  and  seductive  loaf,  a  trifle  overweight,  to 
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appease  the  law,  and  the  price  exactly  the  same  as  at 
all  the  shops,  the  ruling  Glasgow  price  for  the  day. 

Hundreds  of  other  men's  wives  at  Avonbank,  at 
Maryhill,  at  Tollcross,  up  the  Clyde  beyond  Glas- 
gow ;  at  Pollockshaws,  to  the  south  ;  at  Paisley,  at 
Bridge  of  Weir,  and  many  another  busy  village 
scattered  round  about,  buy  loaves  according  to  their 
needs.  Each  pays  hard  cash,  and  receives  the  bread 
and  a  tin  token  as  voucher  for  her  purchase.  Now, 
why  all  this  complication,  this  federation  of  socie- 
ties, these  elaborate  statements  of  business,  these 
allocations  of  profits,  printed  on  thirty-eight  bal- 
ance sheets  and  scattered  through  city  tenement 
and  country  cottage  ?  Why  not  buy  the  loaves  at 
the  same  price,  on  credit,  at  the  nearest  loaf  factory, 
in  the  good  old  way?  Because  there  is  "little  to 
earn  and  many  to  keep."  It  is  this  "  allocation  of 
profits "  that  has  taught  the  five  thousand  people 
interested  in  this  loaf  factory  to  create  and  manage 
such  a  curious  and  complicated  business.  The 
great  wagon-loads  each  day  are  sent  to  join  the 
enormous  traffic  that  swarms  over  the  Broomielaw 
Bridge,  past  the  black  coal-pits,  the  resounding  ship- 
yards, and  over  the  breezy  hills,  that  the  weaver,, 
the  miner,  and  the  laborer's  "  little  "  may  the  more 
happily  keep  his  clamorous  "many." 

The  riveter's  wife  paid  the  full  price  for  her  loaf 
of  bread,  but  the  numerous  rebates  and  discounts 
that  must  be  taken  out  before  its  real  cost  can  be 
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found  are  many.  In  the  first  place,  she  bought,  for 
perJiaps  a  shilling-,  a  one-pound  share  in  the  little 
shop.  She  could  not  pay  its  full  value,  and  many 
months  passed  before  she  received  any  money  re- 
turn on  the  invested  shilling.  In  place  of  cash,  the 
profits  earned  by  the  shop  were  added  to  her  share 
till  its  full  par  value  was  reached.  Perhaps  this  is 
now  accomplished,  and  she  is  receiving  five  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  share.  Here  is  one  profit  on  the 
loaf  returned  to  her  in  part.  The  tin  token  is  more 
obvious.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter  she  will  take  it, 
with  any  others  she  may  have,  to  the  shop,  and  will 
receive  back  fifteen  pennies  for  ever}'  two  hundred 
and  forty  she  paid  for  bread  or  other  goods.  She 
can  lift  these  pennies,  or  let  them  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  society  as  a  loan,  or  as  part  payment 
for  a  new  share. 

Then,  the  shop,  acting  as  her  agent,  may  buy 
with  its  surplus  funds  shares  in  the  United  Baking 
Society.  On  these  shares  it  will  receive  interest 
which  will  help  pay  the  interest  on  her  shares.  The 
society  buys  its  bread  of  the  Baking  Society,  and 
gets  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  its  purchases 
as  a  selling  profit.  Moreover,  there  is  a  bonus  of 
IS.  and  4d.  in  every  pound  sterling  spent  for  the 
bread.  If  the  society  has  money  to  spare,  the 
Baking  Society  will  accept  it  as  a  loan  at  interest. 
Tracing  this  still  farther,  we  find  that  the  Baking 
Society  owns  shares  in  the  Scottish  Wholesale  So- 
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ciety  and  receives  interest  thereon.  The  flour  and 
salt  employed  in  making  the  loaf  were  bought  of  the 
Wholesale  Society,  and  on  this  purchase  there  is  a» 
bonu§  of  fourpence  in  the  pound.  Beyond  this  the 
Wholesale  will  accept  any  loans  the  United  may 
have  to  spare,  and  will  pay  interest  thereon.  Surely 
the  riveter's  shilling  runs  a  nimble  race.  With  tens 
of  thousands  of  other  men's  shillings  it  started  the 
scattered  retail  shops ;  their  profits  opened  the 
Baking  Society,  and  its  profits,  together  with  the 
profits  of  a  hundred  other  societies,  built  the  great 
warehouse  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale.  The  loaf 
apparently  cost  seven  and  a  half  pence  (or  there- 
abouts) in  money.  Its  real  cost  must  be  found 
after  these  interests  on  interests,  this  procession  of 
bonuses,  have  been  subtracted  from  it.  The  actual 
figures  may  be  unimportant,  but  the  lesson  of  the 
loaf  is  both  obvious  and  profound. 

The  concentration  of  population  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  England  is  past  belief  till  one 
has  seen  some  such  a  centre^as  Leeds.  Here  the 
British  workman  may  be  seen  at  his  best  and  at  his 
worst.  His  liberal  patronage  of  the  gin-shop,  and 
his  love  for  the  gentle  bull-pup,  have  been  a  fertile 
theme  for  official  pens.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  re- 
port what  he  has  done  to  help  himself,  to  organize 
his  idle  shillings  into  a  federal  union  of  dividends, 
and  to  teach  himself  and  children  sobriety  and  thrift. 

Here  is  a  tangible  expression  of  Yorkshire  com- 
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mon  sense — a  handsome  four-story  block  of  stores, 
splendid  in  plate-glass,  carved  stonework,  and  archi- 
tectural display,  the  stores  of  the  Leeds  Industrial 
Co-operative  Society,  Limited,  Albion  Street,  Leeds. 
It  may  be  Saturday  afternoon — a  half-holiday  in  the 
mills — and  the  streets  swarm  with  work-people  of 
every  age  and  condition.  Albion  Street  is  none  too 
wide  for  the  traffic  that  pours  along  its  sidewalks 
and  roadway,  and  gathers  about  the  open  doors  of 
the  *'  Leeds  Industrial,"  actually  struggling  in  and 
out,  and  pressing  thickly  up  to  the  counters.  One 
door  leads  to  a  grocery  store,  the  next  to  a  drapery 
store,  another  door  leads  upstairs  to  the  house-fur- 
nishing ware-rooms,  the  outfitting  department,  and 
the  boot  and  shoe  store.  There  is  no  display  in  the 
windows  (after  the  co-operative  manner),  and  we 
may  follow  the  multitude  inside  to  watch  the  active 
trade.  Plain,  hard-working  people,  perhaps  grimy 
from  their  toil,  they  press  up  to  the  counters,  cash 
in  hand,  ready  to  buy.  The  salesmen  have  evidently 
prepared  for  a  good  demand,  and  the  staple  goods, 
already  put  up  in  convenient  packages,  are  piled  in 
enormous  heaps  on  the  counters.  They  deal  out 
the  bundles  with  wonderful  speed,  take  the  money, 
make  a  note  in  a  sales-book,  tear  off  the  voucher 
(or  half-leaf),  and  give  it  with  the  change  to  the 
customer.  Each  one  takes  his  or  her  goods,  and 
moves  away  as  quickly  as  possible  to  make  room  for 
others.     Near  the  door,  in  a  tiny  office,  such  as  is 
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sometimes  used  for  the  cashier  in  American  stores, 
sits  a  young  girl.  Each  one  presents  the  fly-leaf  to 
her,  and  receives  a  tin  or  brass  token  representing 
the  amount  of  the  purchase.  This  is  the  evidence 
of  trade  at  the  society's  stores,  and  will  be  a  guide 
in  estimating  the  allocation  of  profits  next  dividend 
day.  For  every  bag  of  flour  the  member  may  buy 
he  will  receive  back  a  bonus  or  dividend  of  2s.  6d. 
On  all  other  goods,  the  bonus  will  be  2s.  2d.  in 
every  pound  these  tokens  represent.  This  is  the 
key  to  this  active  trade  ;  this  explains  this  eager- 
ness to  buy;  this  is  the  "excuse  for  being"  that 
the  society  can  show. 

The  shops  seem  to  be  equal  to  the  best  of  their 
class  in  London  or  New  York.  The  stock  is  very 
large,  of  apparently  the  best  quality,  and  is  admir- 
ably put  up,  ready  for  immediate  sale.  Going  up- 
stairs, we  find  the  building  blockaded  with  people 
intent  on  trade.  A  woman  coming  down  stairs,  her 
three  boys  making  much  clatte.r  with  their  new 
wooden  shoes,  brushes  past  a  man  with  a  wicker 
baby-carriage  under  one  arm  and  a  mop  broom 
under  the  other.  There  is  plenty  of  roughness, 
broad  Yorkshire  dialect,  toil-stained  clothing,  and 
good  English  push  and  scramble ;  every  man  for 
himself;  but,  with  all,  there  is  a  feeling  for  order 
and  honest  good-nature.  Above-stairs  there  are 
halls  and  corridors  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
boots  and  shoes,  brushes,  kitchen-ware,  household 
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goods,  and  ready-made  clothing.  The  people  swarm 
into  every  nook  and  corner,  besiege  the  salesman, 
and  drive  a  lively  trade.  These  busy  shoppers  and 
anxious  buyers  are  the  members  of  the  **  Leeds  In- 
dustrial " — a  few  of  the  sixteen  thousand  sharehold- 
ers, the  legal  owners  of  this  building,  the  thirty 
branch  stores,  the  shoe  manufactory,  and  the  great 
flour-mill  at  Marshall  Street  in  the  Holbeck  district. 
Every  man  and  woman  of  this  company  has  five  or 
more  shares  in  the  society,  or  has  paid  down  good 
shillings  to  let  them  earn  the  shares.  Each  one  of 
these  people  participated  in  that  handsome  divi- 
dend of  ;^  16,506  17s.  8d.  that  was  paid  last  quarter 
day.  That  is  more  than  two  pounds  a  year  apiece, 
or  two  shillings  and  a  trifle  over  in  every  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  pennies  they  spent  at  the  stores, 
besides  the  interest  at  five  per  cent,  a  year  on  their 
united  share  capital  of  ;^I22,332  17s.  iigd. 

This  evening,  should  we  mount  the  stairs  one 
floor  higher,  we  would  find  a  large  and  handsome 
room,  substantially  furnished,  lighted  and  warmed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  committee.  In  general 
aspect  the  place  resembles  the  directors'  room  of  a 
bank,  except  that  there  is  less  fresco  and  gilding, 
and  a  more  business-like  atmosphere.  These  men 
meet  round  a  large  table,  in  ample  wooden  chairs, 
just  as  other  directors  do,  save  that  they  meet  to 
manage  a  business  much  more  complicated  than 
that  of  a  clearing-house.     Personally,  they  are  plain, 
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practical  men,  of  various  trades  and  ages,  and  all 
with  the  regular  Yorkshire  features.  Big-headed, 
heavy-fisted  men,  close  thinkers,  accustomed  to  con- 
sider ha'-pennies,  and  familiar  with  toil.  Let  us 
accept  a  copy  of  the  last  semi-annual  report  and 
balance-sheet,  and  retire  to  study  it.  The  report 
for  the  half  year  ending  January  26,  1876,  and  laid 
before  the  fifty-seventh  half-yearly  meeting,  held  at 
the  People's  Hall,  Marshall  Street,  is  as  follows  : 

"  To  THE  Members  :  We  have  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting the  report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  past  six 
months,  and  are  glad  to  say  that  the  society  con- 
tinues to  progress  most  satisfactorily.  From  the 
comparison  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sales  and 
profits  have  materially  increased,  and  that  the  in- 
flux of  members  and  capital  still  proceeds.  After 
paying  ;^3,o68  13s.  id.  interest  on  capital,  and  allow- 
ing ample  depreciations,  the  net  profits  in  the  de- 
partments are:  Flour,  ^^4,576  15s.  i|d. ;  grocery, 
;^9,674  19s.  7d.  ;  coals,  ;^956  12s.  3d.;  drapery, 
;^7i2  IIS.  92d. ;  outfitting,  ;^23i  is.  8d. ;  boots  and 
shoes,  i^354  17s.  3d. ;  and  we  recommend  a  bonus  of 
2s.  6d.  per  bag  on  flour,  and  2s.  2d.  per  pound  on 
other  purchases.  The  enlargement  of  the  mill  is  not 
yet  completed,  but  we  hope  shortly  to  commence 
the  use  of  it,  when  we  shall  be  better  able  to  cope 
with  the  great  demand  now  made  for  our  flour.  By 
a  flood  in  the  river,  last  October,  one  .of  our  coal- 
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boats  suffered  damage  to  the  extent  of  ^^94  12s.  7d., 
which  has  been  paid  out  of  the  half-yearly  profits 
of  the  coal  department.  We  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  drapery,  outfitting  and  boot  depart- 
ments ;  but  the  drapery  committee  have  the  matter 
under  their  serious  consideration,  and  are  about  to 
make  such  alterations  as  they  think  will  give  more 
satisfactory  results  in  the  future.  During  the  half 
year  we  have  opened  two  new  stores,  viz. :  Beeston 
and  Horsforth;  the  latter  was  formerly  an  indepen- 
dent society,  but  finding  that  they  did  not  progress 
satisfactorily,  the  members  made  application,  and 
were  taken  over  by  us.  Both  stores  are  now  work- 
ing well.  Several  of  our  shops  are  still  too  small  for 
the  number  of  members  who  desire  to  purchase 
there,  but  we  are  using  our  best  endeavors  to  secure 
better  accommodations  in  those  districts.  We  have 
purchased  land  at  Woodhouse,  and  at  Woodhouse 
Carr,  at  both  of  which  places  the  foundation-stones 
of  new  stores  are  already  laid.  We  have  also  ob- 
tained land  at  Hyde  Park  Road,  where  a  new  store 
will  shortly  be  erected.  A  branch  drapery  and  boot 
store  has  been  open  at  Rothwell.  We  have  ac- 
cepted an  agency  from  the  Co-operative  Insurance 
Company,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  proposals 
from  any  person  desirous  of  insuring  their  houses 
or  other  property.  The  building  committee  have 
disposed  of  the  two  grants  made  to  them  under 
the  building  clauses  of  the   rules,  and,  report  that 
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they  have  bought  or  built  fifty-one  houses  on  land 
selected  by  members,  at  a  cost  of  ;^  12,503  os.  3d. 
They  have  received  on  account  thereof  £\,j<^6  ys.  5d. 
and  have  still  owing  (including  interest  chargeable) 
;^8,404  9s.  lojd.  Two  members  have  completed 
payment  for  their  houses,  while  four  other  houses 
have  been  sold  and  conveyed  to  the  purchasers.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  for  cottage  building, 
who  are  already  erecting  thirteen  houses  in  Long 
Close  Lane,  and  have  secured  land  at  Beeston  Hill 
for  twenty-one,  and  at  Burley  Road  for  twenty-two 
more,  which  will  shortly  be  commenced.  The  follow- 
ing comparison  of  last  half-year's  results  with  those 
of  the  previous  half  year  will  be  found  interesting  : 

Half -year  ending  June  30,  1875. 

Number  of  members 15,009 

Capital ;^II3.905  Ss.  5d. 

Turn-over 182,241  4    3 

Net  profits 14,296  2  10 

Half-year  ending  December  31,  1875. 

Number  of  members 15,986 

Capital .;^  122,332  17s.  ii^d. 

Turn-over 208,404     i       o^ 

Net  profits 16,506  17      8 

(Signed)  for  the  directors, 

"  Samuel  Goodall,  Presidents 

This  report  readily  explains  itself,  and,  as  a 
financial  exhibit,  is  worthy  careful  consideration. 
It  places  the  society  among  the  most  complicated 
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and  most  successful  business  ventures  to  be  found 
in  Great  Britain,  and  shows  how  small  societies 
become  absorbed  in  larger  ones,  and  it  points  out 
the  most  important  fact  of  all — that  such  societies 
steadily  and  rapidly  increase  in  capital  and  member- 
ship. The  balance-sheet  is  a  most  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  business  in  every  de- 
partment and  branch  store.  Summed  up  in  a  line, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  society's  liabilities  are  almost 
wholly  held  by  the  members  in  the  form  of  shares, 
and  that  its  assets  include  mills,  stores,  shops,  cot- 
tages, canal-boats,  horses  and  teams,  and  stock-in- 
trade,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  redeem  its  every 
shilling  with  interest.  Such  reports  are  presented 
to  each  of  the  members,  and  are  made  the  subject 
of  careful  study.  They  figure  up  the  sales  at  the 
branch  stores  where  they  trade,  and  compare  the 
business  with  that  of  other  branches.  They  study 
the  attendance  of  the  directors  at  the  meetings  (the 
attendance  is  reported  in  full),  and  make  up  their 
minds  whom  they  will  vote  for  at  the  next  election. 
In  such  a  society  as  this,  where  the  management  is 
excellent,  the  dividends  regular,  and  the  business  in- 
creasing, the  election  is  a  quiet  affair,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  t-arely  changed.  Should  the  dividends  in 
such  a  society  fall  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  there 
would  be  at  once  a  stormy  meeting,  and  perhaps 
every  officer,  from  president  down,  would  be  changed 
in  a  night.     If,  under  a  new  administration,  affairs 
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still  went  to  the  bad,  it  also  would  be  swept  away, 
with  perhaps  every  shilling  of  the  salaries  withheld. 
There  is  no  mercy  for  incapacity  or  neglect,  no  com- 
promise with  '*  irregularities,"  no  putting  up  with 
neglected  attendance  at  the  directors'  meetings. 
The  society  is  supreme,  the  directors  are  servants 
only. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  such  a  society  is 
the  system  of  branches,  the  federation  of  a  number 
of  shops  into  one  society.  The  society  is  practically 
a  unit,  yet  each  branch  is  governed  by  its  own  local 
committee  and  manager.  It  receives  its  authority 
and  supplies  from  the  central  office  ;  it  is  responsible 
to  the  whole  society,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  con- 
trols its  own  local  affairs.  In  addition  to  the  large 
stores  in  Albion  Street,  the  Leeds  society  has  thirty 
branch  stores,  fifteen  in  the  city,  and  fifteen  in  va- 
rious villages  in  the  neighboring  country.  Each  of 
the  branch  stores  is  provided  with  ample  store-rooms 
for  flour  and  the  more  bulky  goods,  and  each  has  a 
directors'  room  over  the  store,  where  the  local  com- 
mittee may  meet,  and  where  the  officers  from  the 
central  office  may  meet  the  members  to  hear  and 
make  reports  concerning  the  business.  In  many 
cases  there  are  also  provisions  for  a  reading  and 
conversation  room,  free  to  all  members  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  largest  single  piece  of  property  held  by  the 
society   is    a   five-story    flour-mill,  shoe   shop,  -and 
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wholesale  ware-rooms  in  Marshall  Street,  Holbeck. 
Here  steam-power  is  provided,  and  a  large  flour-mill 
is  maintained  in  full  activity,  producing  during  the 
last  reported  half  year,  flour  to  the  value  of  ;^6o,ooo. 
The  shoe  shop  in  the  same  building  is  deficient  in 
machinery  (after  the  English  manner),  but  has  a  large 
force  of  hands,  and  produces  goods  to  the  value  of 
;^6,400  each  half  year.  The  rest  of  the  building  is 
used  as  a  distributing  store,  where  the  staple  goods 
bought  at  wholesale  are  stored  till  transferred  to 
the  branch  stores.  The  Marshall  Street  plant  also 
includes  stables  for  the  society's  horses,  two  retail 
stores,  the  secretary's  and  treasurer's  offices,  and  the 
counting-rooms,  where  the  accounts  of  the  business 
are  adjusted.  Each  branch  store  pays  rent  to  the  so- 
ciety, and  draws  its  supplies  of  groceries,  ready-made 
clothing,  flour,  boots  and  shoes,  and  drapery,  from 
these  Holbeck  stores.  The  society's  coal-yard  is 
located  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  and  is 
fitted  with  the  proper  appliances  for  unloading  the 
coal  from  the  society's  barges  to  its  teams.  Orders 
for  coal  may  be  left  at  the  yard,  or  at  any  branch 
store,  and  the  coal  will  be  put  down  at  the  member's 
door  without  charge  for  cartage,  and  without  delay. 
The  progress  of  this  society  has  been  excellent.  Its 
membership  in  1879  was  17,174,  and  its  total  capital 
am.ounted  to  ;^i 53,290.  On  this  it  did  a  business  of 
;^36o,658,  and  declared  a  profit  of  ;^44,243.  It  gave 
nothing  that  year  to  the  educational  fund,  but  re- 
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tired  ;^  1,300,  and  divided  the  rest  by  the  methods 
described. 

Just  south  of  the  Yorkshire  hills  thereonc  e 
stood  an  ancient  parish  church  surrounded  by  a 
rural  village  perched  on  a  hill  and  overlooking  the 
pretty  Roch  and  its  charming  dale.  To-day,  the 
once  sweet  and  quiet  country  is  marred  by  railway 
embankments,  factories,  rows  of  hideous  brick  tene- 
ments and  unlovely  chimneys,  and  dimmed  with 
smoke.  The  pretty  Roch  has  become  an  inky  sink, 
the  drain  of  the  modern  city  that  has  swallowed 
the  little  village.  Hardly  more  than  the  name  re- 
mains, so  completely  has  the  town  spread  itself  over 
the  Roch  and  its  dale.  Rochdale  is  essentially  a 
workingman's  city.  If  there  are  rich  people,  mill- 
owners  and  others,  they  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
streets  ;  neither  is  there  a  West  End  where  they  live 
apart  from  the  world  of  men  who  work.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  winding,  the  houses  low  and  small, 
and  everywhere  the  place  swarms  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  weavers,  spinners,  and  the  like — a  peo- 
ple familiar  with  toil,  clad  in  the  sad-hued  garments 
befitting  their  smoky  sky  and  grimy  town.  Dull, 
perhaps,  when  compared  with  the  French  or  Ameri- 
cans, but  an  earnest  people,  to  whom  the  world 
seems  a  trifle  hard ;  honest  folk,  studious  of  shillings 
and  mindful  of  half-pence. 

Toad  Lane  is  one  of  the  least  of  these  small,  un- 
gracious   streets.      Low-browed   brick   houses   and 
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petty  shops  crowd  close  upon  the  steep  and  nar- 
row road,  and  the  visitor  wonders  what  can  "have 
made  the  lane  so  famous.  Half  way  up  the  hill 
is  a  building  of  quite  a  different  character,  and  in 
marked  contrast  with  its  neighbors  —  a  handsome 
four-story  stone  structure,  fronting  on  the  lane  and 
St.  Mary's  Gate,  a  street  that  meets  Toad  Lane  at 
right  angles.  On  the  first  floor  are  a  number  of  fine 
stores.  Above,  the  building  seems  like  some  public 
institution,  library,  or  school-house.  Over  the  stores 
is  a  sign  :  **  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers*  Society, 
Limited."  It  is  this  that  made  the  reputation  of 
Toad  Lane. 

On  the  door-post  of  one  of  the  stores  is  the  large 
poster  or  placard  printed  at  the  head  of  this  chap- 
ter— "  Interest  and  Dividends,"  in  large  type  that 
can  be  seen  half  a  block  away.  Such  a  poster  on  the 
Bowery  or  Greenwich  Street  would  demand  the  ser- 
vices of  the  police  to  regulate  the  crowd  besieging 
the  paying  teller's  door.  Here  the  notice  is  scarcely 
heeded.  A  woman  may  glance  at  it  in  passing,  and 
mentally  note  the  fact  that  her  roll-book  is  num- 
bered seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
and  that  therefore  she  must  call  on  the  13th,  14th, 
or  15th  of  the  month  if  she  wishes  to  "  lift  her  divi- 
dends." A  man  may  pause  to  read  it,  but  remem- 
bering that  if  he  does  not  fetch  away  his  interest 
and  dividends  they  will  be  posted  to  his  account, 
he  passes  on,  content  to  let  his  dividends  turn  them- 
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selves  into  shares.  The  multitude,  crowding  in  and 
out  of  the  stores  and  blockading  the  narrow  walk, 
seem  quite  indifferent  to  the  notice,  and  give  it  no 
heed.  These  many  years  has  the  like  been  posted 
in  Toad  Lane,  and  even  the  story  of  a  dividend  may 
become  monotonous. 

The  stores  in  the  Pioneers'  building  are  precisely 
like  the  other  co-operative  stores  we  have  seen;  large 
handsome  and  substantial  buildings,  suggesting 
economy,  thrift,  and  business.  There  is  the  same 
huge  stock  crowded  into  every  corner ;  the  same 
neatness  and  order,  the  same  active  trade  and  ready 
cash,  and  the  same  suggestive  tin  tokens.  We 
may  pass  them  by,  enter  a  glass-covered  passage  at 
the  end  of  the  building  and  find  the  broad  stairway 
that  leads  to  the  offices  on  the  upper  floors.  There 
are  many  people  both  going  and  coming  on  the  stairs, 
some  with  books  in  their  hands,  and  all  evidently 
familiar  with  the  place.  These  are  the  Equitable 
Pioneers,  part  owners  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  thousand  shares,  happy  lifters  of  dividends,  and 
participants  in  the  "  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  edu- 
cation." 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  the  stream  of  people 
divides,  part  entering  the  first  door  leading  to  the 
society's  reading-room  and  library.  Some  are  in 
search  of  dividends  ;  some  of  books.  We  may  first 
enter  the  counting-room,  a  large,  well-lighted  room, 
fitted  up  after  the  manner  of  a  bank.     There  are  a 
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score  of  clerks,  silent  and  busy  over  their  big  books, 
several  attendants  at  the  business  counters,  and  a 
line  of  men  and  women  waiting  their  turn  to  be 
served. 

On  the  walls  are  sundry  notices  and  placards. 
Among  these  is  the  dividend  poster;  some  "  Rule 
to  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  Central  and 
all  Branch  News-Rooms, "  and  a  most  original  "  Al- 
manack." Herein  is  set  forth  the  object  of  the 
society — "  The  social  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  its  members,"  and  immediately  under  this,  it  re- 
marks in  very  large  type  :  '*  Shares  payable  at  once, 
or  in  instalments  of  three  and  threepence  per  quar- 
ter," with  the  interesting  fact  that  the  profits  are 
divided  as  follows : — 

"  1st.  Interest  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
paid-up  shares  ;  interest  to  commence  on  the  9th  of 
each  month.  2d.  Depreciation  of  fixed  stock:  fix- 
tures, ten  per  cent,  per  annum ;  shops  and  work- 
shops, two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  cottages  two 
per  cent.  3d.  Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  (besides 
providing  room,  light,  fuel)  off  net  profits  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  the  remainder  amongst  the 
members  in  proportion  to  their  expenditure  with 
the  society." 

In  addition  to  all  this  information,  the  "  Alma- 
nack "  also  gives  sundry  facts  about  the  Equitable 
and  neighboring  societies,  mentions  the  day  Coper- 
nicus was   born   and   Madame   Tussaud    died,   and 
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Other  notable  historical  data,  curiously  mingled  with 
the  days  for  stock-taking,  quarterly  meeting,  sale  of 
papers,  the  last  day  for  receiving  contributions,  the 
Queen's  birthday,  the  opening  of  the  Blue  Pits 
Branch,  and  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Then  follows 
'a  list  of  the  stores  where  groceries,  meat,  tobacco, 
clogs,  boots,  and  coals  may  be  bought.  Next  is  a 
list  of  fourteen  news-rooms  and  reference  libraries, 
and  the  announcement  of  science,  art,  and  French 
classes.  Another  placard  gives  the  meetings  of  the 
building  committee,  that  will  put  up  a  house  for  any 
member  who  can  pay  the  reasonable  charges. 

This  is  certainly  a  peculiar  institution.  In  the 
same  breath  it  is  declared  that  the  capital  is  raised 
in  one  pound  shares,  and  that  "  all  members,  sons 
and  daughters  of  members,  who  are  wishful  to  im- 
prove their  intellectual  faculties,  should  avail  them- 
selves of  these  (science)  classes." 

Leaving  the  counting-room  we  may  visit  the 
other  parts  of  the  building  and  see  how  the  two- 
and-a-half  per  cent,  is  spent.  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  society's  librarian,  we  are  shown  a  large  and 
handsome  reading-room,  well  lighted  and  supplied 
with  ample  tables  and  comfortable  chairs.  The 
place  is  filled  with  a  quiet,  orderly,  and  apparently 
earnest  set  of  readers,  precisely  such  a  company  as 
one  may  see  in  any  American  free  town-library. 
The  printed  list  of  papers  shows  over  one  hundred 
of  the  best  British  newspapers,  quarterlies  and  mag- 
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azines,  and  they  are  well  patronized.  After  use  in 
the  reading-room  the  books  and  papers  are  sold  by 
auction  to  such  of  the  members  as  choose  to  buy. 
And  yet  this  is  only  one  of  the  society's  reading- 
rooms.  It  has  thirteen  more  at  the  branch  stores 
scattered  through  the  town  and  country.  Adjoin- 
ing the  reading-room  is  the  central  library,  admira- 
bly fitted  up,  and  evidently  in  good  working  order, 
and  containing  10,169  standard  volumes.  Besides 
this  library,  there  are  twelve  branch  libraries  of  ref- 
erence books  at  the  branch  stores.  There  is  also  a 
collection  of  scientific  instruments  for  hire.  The 
members  may  not  be  able  to  buy  such  apparatus, 
and  the  society  lends  them  for  a  nominal  rent.  A 
good  telescope  can  be  hired  for  fourpence  a  day,  or 
a  shilling  a  week ;  a  first-rate  microscope  for  two- 
pence a  day,  and  stereoscopes,  marine  and  field 
glasses  for  a  penny  each  a  day. 

The  class-rooms  are  deserted  for  the  season,  but 
the  librarian  offers  the  prospectus  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  art  and  science  classes.  Herein  are  given 
the  names  of  the  paid  government  instructors  in 
chemistry,  physiology,  physics,  free-hand  and  model 
drawing  and  designing,  and  the  times  and  places  of 
instruction.     The  prospectus  closes  with  this  notice  : 

**  The  whole  of  the  subjects  taught  in  these 
classes  are  of  real  practical  value  to  every  working- 
man,  and  are  aided  by  government  solely  for  the 
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purpose  of  increasing  the  skill  of  the  artisan,  by  the 
diffusion  of  instruction  in  science  and  art.  The 
teachers  are  competent,  and  are  paid  by  govern- 
ment on  the  results  of  the  teaching  as  tested  by  the 
examination  in  May.  The  students  of  these  classes 
who  succeed  in  passing  the  examination  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  are  entitled  to  receive  Queen's  prizes 
— consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals, 
books,  instruments,  etc.,  and  certificates  of  merit. 
The  students  may  also  compete  for  Queen*s  scholar- 
ships, the  Whitworth  scholarships,  and  other  educa- 
tional advantages. 

"  Entrance  fee  for  the  classes  is — For  members 
of  the  Equitable  Pioneers*  Society  and  sons  of  mem- 
bers, 5s. ;  for  non-members,  7s.  6d.,  for  the  entire 
session,  from  the  first  of  October,  1875,  to  the  end 
of  May,  1876." 

Besides  these  classes  there  are  others  in  the 
French  language,  while  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic are  taught  in  a  night-school.  Above  the 
library,  and  occupying  the  entire  upper  floor  of  the 
building,  is  the  assembly-room.  Here  the  business 
reports  of  the  society  are  read,  elections  are  carried 
on,  and  the  general  affairs  of  the  society  are  man- 
aged. The  room,  large  as  it  is,  will  not  seat  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  members,  and  all  important 
meetings  held  here  are  repeated  at  the  branch  stores 
in  the  following  week. 
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**  We  have  seen  some  pretty  stormy  meetings  in 
this  room,"  remarks  our  guide.  "  It  is  not  all  peace 
and  harmony."  The  members  sometimes  handle 
the  reports  and  the  committee  without  mercy ;  but 
this  rarely  happens.  While  the  society  can  present 
such  financial  statements  as  that  issued  March  30, 
I  876,  there  is  little  complaint,  and  the  officers  are 
re-elected  without  exception. 

From  the  windows  of  the  assembly-room  we 
can  look  far  out  over  the  town  and  the  dale  of  the 
Roch.  The  old  parish  church  and  the  modern 
town-hall  are  the  most  noticeable  buildings  to  be 
seen.  Next  to  them  in  importance  are  the  mills, 
among  which  are  the  Rochdale  District  Co-opera- 
tive Corn-mill  and  the  Rochdale  Co-operative  Man- 
ufacturing Society.  In  each  of  these  large  establish- 
ments the  Equitable  owns  shares.  This  building 
and  these  mills  were  put  up  by  working  men,  and 
the  resulting  profits  are  divided  among  the  dwellers 
in  the  lowly  houses  that  line  the  plain  streets. 
Here  is  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  quarterly 
report  and  balance-sheet.  It  does  not  read  like  an 
experiment  in  finance  : 

"  To  THE  Members  :— We  herewith  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  you  with  the  quarterly  finan- 
cial statement.  The  sales  this  quarter  amount  to 
^77»957>  being  an  increase  of  ;^  1,2 18  over  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  last  year,  and  the  share  capital 
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of  the  members  has  increased  ;£'i2,ooo  since  our  last 
report.  In  addition  to  a  butcher's  shop  opened  this 
quarter  in  connection  with  our  Norden  branch,  we 
have  this  week  commenced  there  a  clogging  depart- 
ment. Ouf  subscription  to  the  Devonshire  hospital 
at  Buxton  now  entitles  us  to  give  recommendation 
papers  to  deserving  cases.  The  balance  disposable 
will  give  a  dividend  to  members  of  2s.  8d.  in  the 
pound  on  members'  purchases  when  the  usual  de- 
ductions have  been  made. 

(Signed) 
**The  Committee  of  Management.** 

"Toad  Lane,  Rochdale,  March  30,  1876." 

From  the  cash  account,  it  appears  that  the  soci- 
ety received  from  all  its  departments,  stores,  and 
shops,  a  total  of  £77,^^7  3s.  7jd.  in  cash.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  received  for  rents  ;^400  13s.  lod. ; 
dividends  and  interest  on  railway  and  manufactur- 
ing stock,  ;^  1,839  4^-  lod. ;  contributions  to  share 
capital,  £17,770  9s.  2d.;  building  department, 
;^2,i87  OS.  lod. ;  children's  savings  bank,  ;^240  i8s. 
5d. ;  loans  received,  ;^i,86$  8s.;  agency  for  Whole- 
sale Co-operative  Society,  ;^44,387  i8s.  lod. ;  with- 
drawn from  bank,  ;^59,30i  os.  /d.,  and  making,  with 
a  few  minor  sums,  a  grand  total  of  ;^2o6,oi3  5s.  6d. 
for  the  quarter. 

The  payments  made  in  purchasing  goods,  in  car- 
riage, wages,  rates,  etc.,  amounted  to  ;^6o,835   i8s. 
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7|d.  Besides  this,  ;^2,652  was  permanently  in 
vested  ;  ;^320  17s.  4d.  was  repaid  on  loans  ;  £\(^^Qoo 
9s.  6d.  was  paid  on  the  share  capital  in  withdrawals, 
interest,  and  dividends ;  ;^273  2s.  7d.  was  paid  to 
the  educational  department  ;  ^^43  5s.  9d.  went  to 
non-members  as  a  bonus  on  purchases,  at  the  rate 
of  IS.  3d.  in  the  pound.  The  Wholesale  Society's 
account  was  balanced,  a  few  minor  sums  paid  in  the 
building  and  savings  departments,  repairs  and  hospi- 
tal investments,  and  the  balance,  ;^77,883  14s.  ojd., 
deposited  in  the  bank. 

The  society's  liabilities  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
form  of  shares  and  loans  held  by  the  members,  and 
the  disposable  balance  of  ;^  12,9 11  8s.  7d.  The  as- 
sets held  in  the  form  of  shares  and  loans  in  various 
railways,  manufactures,  and  co-operative  societies, 
amount  to  ;^  142,745  9s.  iid.  ;  land,  cottages,  build- 
ings, and  fixtures,  ;^42,56o  i8s.  2d. ;  advances  on 
buildings  unpaid,  ;^i6,75i  i6s.  iid.;  stock-in-trade, 
;^25,398  IS.  7d.;  debts  owing  to  the  society,  ;^83i 
IS.  iid. ;  cash,  ;^37,882  6s.  5^d.,  making  a  total  of 
;^266,i68  14s.  ii^d.  In  1879  its  membership  was 
reported  at  10,427,  and  its  share  and  loan  capital  at 
;^30i>339-  Its  sales  amounted  to  ;^270,072,  and  it 
realized  a  profit  of  ^49,751.  Of  this  the  handsome 
sum  of  ;^900  went  to  the  educational  fund,  £2fi^'j 
to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  remainder  was  divided 
at  the  rate  of  2s.  and  8}d.  in  the  pound. 

These  four  societies  are  here  described  from  per- 
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sonal  observation  in  1876.  The  reports  presented 
are  of  that  year  while  the  chief  points  of  the  busi- 
ness are  added  for  the  year  1879.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  types  of  the  co-operative  distributive 
societies  of  England,  and  as  such  they  are  worthy  of 
study  as  inspirers  of  thrift  and  most  successful  finan- 
cial institutions. 

These  institutions  began  in  England,  in  poverty 
and  pitiful  savings.  They  have  struggled  upward, 
opposed  by  the  clergy,  the  trader,  and  the  law. 
They  had  no  rights  they  did  not  win  by  hard  fight- 
ing, and  they  have  now  won  the  respect  of  the  clergy 
and  the  patronage  of  the  rich,  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  the  senseless  fear  of  the  British  shopman. 
From  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Co-operative 
Congress,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  held  in  the  Bath  Lane  School-room,  at  New- 
castle, in  1880,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  actual 
operation  in  Great  Britain,  in  1879,  ^^^  ^^^^  \.\\2LXi  973 
societies.  Those  figures  are  all  taken  from  the  Reg- 
istrar's report,  and  refer  only  to  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  socie- 
ties that  have  failed  to  register,  and  also  a  few  more 
in  Ireland.  These  registered  societies  have  a  mem- 
bership of  not  less  than  525,958  and  they  hold  a 
share  and  loan  capital  in  the  societies  of  not  less 
than  ;^6,833,775.  On  this  capital  they  made  sales 
to  themselves  and  the  public  of  not  less  than 
;^  19,3 50, 1 87  in  1879 — almost  $100,000,000. 
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It  was  from  the  scanty  pennies  saved  with  diffi- 
culty and  sore  denial  by  the  flannel  weavers  of  Toad 
Lane,  that  this  vast  business  sprung.  This  is  the 
honorable  reward  of  honest  pennies  and  shillings, 
saved  with  prudence  and  managed  with  skill,  the 
outcome  of  an  earnest  effort  to  avoid  the  dramshop, 
the  pawnbroker's,  and  the  workhouse. 

These  co-operative  societies  early  learned  the 
advantage  of  union,  and  they  are  now  united  for 
mutual  help  and  protection  in  a  great  union  or  fed- 
eration of  societies.  This  union  is  governed  by  a 
central  board  supported  by  contributions  from  each 
society,  and  its  duty  is  to  give  aid  and  advice  in 
forming  new  societies  and  in  aiding  the  general  co- 
operative movement  in  any  way  that  seems  desir- 
able."^ It  organizes  congresses  and  conferences  of 
friends  of  the  movement,  and  publishes  model  rules, 
tracts,  and  other  papers  on  the  subject.  Its  objects 
are  not  financial,  but  social,  and  therefore  it  needs  no 
special  mention  here,  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  author  to 
consider  here  only  the  business  and  commercial  side 
of  co-operation.  There  is  also  a  newspaper  called 
the  Co-operative  NewSy  published  at  Manchester,  in 
the  interest  of  the  societies  and  their  work. 

The  societies  also  early  learned  that  it  would  be 
for  their  advantage  to  make  all  their  wholesale  pur- 
chases through  a  common  agency,  and  in  1863  a  call 
of  one  farthing  for  each  member  in  all  the  socie- 
*  See  Appendix  C. 
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ties  was  made.  The  call  was  responded  to  liberally, 
and  it  was  on  these  collected  farthings  that  the 
great  Wholesale  Society  at  Manchester  began  busi- 
ness. The  aim  was  to  supply  the  individual  socie- 
ties with  the  best  goods  at  fair  prices,  and  to  make  a 
profit,  that  after  paying  interest  and  the  working  ex- 
penses, should  be  divided  among  the  societies  pre- 
cisely as  if  they  were  members  in  a  retail  society. 
The  report  for  the  first  half  year  ending  in  April, 
1864,  showed  a  loss  of  ;^39  on  a  business  of  £^,<^62. 
The  next  report  wiped  the  loss  out  and  showed  a 
gain  of  ^306  on  a  business  of  ;^45,895  for  the  half 
year.  It  was  not  till  October,  1871,  that  the  socie- 
ties held  any  paid-up  shares."^ 

According  to  the  report  and  balance  sheet  for 
the  sixty-seventh  quarter,  ending  September  25,  1880, 
it  a-ppears  the  Wholesale  Society  did  a  business  of 
;^92 1,935  (being  an  increase  of  ;^i88,586  over  the 
previous  quarter)  and  made  a  profit  of  ;^  15,684.  It 
also  did  a  large  banking  account  for  its  members, 
and  held  in  land,  buildings,  steamship,  fixtures, 
cash,  etc.,  assets  to  the  value  of  ;^ 748,474  6s.  5d.  It 
made  sales  to  841  societies,  the  larger  part  of  which 
held  its  shares.  The  society  manufactures  as  well 
as  buys  and  sells  and  holds  shares  in  eighteen  manu- 
facturing concerns,  coal  companies,  and  workshops. 
It  also  owns  a  steamship  and  has  purchasing  agen- 
cies and  salesrooms  in  Manchester  (13),  Newcastle  (3), 
*  See  Appendix  D. 
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London  (3),  Liverpool,  Cork,  Limerick,  Kilmallock, 
Tipperary,  Waterford,  Tralee,  Armagh,  New  York, 
Rouen  and  Goole.  Besides  this  it  carries  on  its  own 
biscuit  works,  boot  and  shoe  manufactory,  and  soap 
works.* 

Four  times  a  year  the  delegates  from  all  the  so- 
cieties meet  in  grand  council  to  hear  the  report  of 
the  society  and  to  read  its  immense  balance-sheet,  a 
document  of  twenty-three  large  and  closely  printed 
pages.  These  meetings  make  a  great  commercial 
and  industrial  parliament,  and  they  are  said  to  be 
conducted  with  marked  ability  and  success. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  commercial 
movement.  It  is  also  a  great  social  and  educational 
movement,  but  of  this  we  have  just  now  no  concern. 
These  federated  societies  —  the  great  Wholesale 
Society,  its  friend  and  assistant  the  equally  success- 
ful Scottish  Wholesale,  these  congresses  and  confer- 
ences, these  parliaments  of  small  buyers,  mean  some 
thing.  In  a  word,  they  mean  business.  It  is  im- 
possible that  all  these  people,  having  founded  this 
system  and  brought  it  to  a  firm  and  solid  paying 
basis,  are  going  to  give  it  up.  Neither  is  it  likely 
that  it  will  topple  over  and  fall  to  pieces  out  of 
sheer  bulk  and  bigness.  There  is  too  much  at  stake, 
too  many  people  interested,  too  large  a  stream  of 
golden  dividends  flowing  into  poor  men's  pockets,  to 
fear  that  it  will  not  be  watched  and  guarded  by  the 

*  See  Appendix  E. 
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same  keen  common  sense  and  business  ability  that 
has  built  it  up  to  this  immense  success.  Distribu- 
tive co-operation  is  a  success  in  England.  It  is  a 
factor  in  commercial  problems,  and  it  behoves  the 
American  people  to  decide  what  they  mean  to  do 
about  it. 

The  history  of  distributive  co-operation  in  Great 
Britian  appears  to  be  divided  into  two  periods,  one 
the  dream  stage,  the  era  of  fanciful  speculations  and 
absurd  experiments  in  social  life,  the  other  the 
period  of  the  nimble  ninepence.  All  sorts  of  unions, 
associations,  and  communities  were  tried  in  the 
vague  hope  that  the  condition  of  the  people  might 
in  some  way  be  improved.  The  history  of  it  all  is 
one  dreary  list  of  failures.  Their  rehearsal  now  only 
concerns  the  student  of  social  experiments.  The 
name  Co-operation  came  to  mean  almost  anything, 
but  common  sense  and  business.  Then  the  move- 
ment very  properly  died,  and  for  a  while  nothing 
was  heard  of  co-operation  till  the  little  company  of 
flannel  weavers  in  Rochdale  met  in  a  private  house 
once  a  week,  to  contribute  every  man  his  twopence 
to  start  their  retail  grocery  store.  After  months  of 
patience  they  saved  enough  to  buy  a  few  sacks  of 
flour  and  oatmeal,  and  amid  the  jeers  and  insults  of 
their  fellow  laborers  they  began  their  pitiful  little 
trade  among  themselves.  They  manfully  insisted  on 
the  cash  down,  and  they  divided  the  profits  among 
the  purchasers.    The  profits  coming  to  one  purchaser 
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was,  at  first,  only  sixpence  in  a  quarter.  They  were 
not  recognized  by  the  law  as  having  any  legal  exist- 
ance,  and  for  some  time  after  the  stores  had  become 
quite  numerous  in  England,  they  suffered  from  the 
thefts  of  some  of  their  officers.  They  were  abso- 
lutely helpless  and  could  not  so  much  as  prosecute 
their  own  servants.  In  some  instances  the  magis- 
trates actually  refused  to  commit  a  proved  thief 
because  he  belonged  to  a  co-operative  society,  and 
such  societies  had  no  rights  that  any  man  was  bound 
to  respect.  Happily,  all  that  was  in  time  corrected, 
and  the  history  of  these  co-operative  stores  in  Great 
Britian  has  been  marked  by  very  nearly  steady  pro- 
gress. There  have  been  hard  times  and  periods  of 
slow  growth,  yet  they  did  grow,  and  now  they  must 
be  recognized  as  a  power  for  good  or  evil  as  it  may 
prove. 

In  this  country  distributive  co-operation  has 
been  marked  by  almost  utter  failure.  So  universal 
has  been  the  disaster  that  has  followed  all  the  at- 
tempts to  save  money  in  purchasing  goods  of  any 
kind  that  the  name  "co-operative  store"  has  be- 
come to  the  ordinary  commercial  mind  a  term  of 
derision.  The  causes  of  this  want  of  success  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  a  want  of  good  methods,  in  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  objects  sought,  and  in  our 
usual  American  impatience  at  results.  Only  a  slow 
thinking,  penny-counting,  frugal,  and  painstaking 
people  could  bring  co-operation  to  the  success  it  has 
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reached  in    Great  Britain.     The  average  American 
has  thought  it  beneath  him  to  consider  the  details 
of  dimes ;  and  if  his  experiments  in  distributive  co- 
operation have  miscarried,  it  has  been  through  inat-' 
tention,  carelessness,  and  neglect. 

The  failure  of  the  American  experiment  is  gener- 
ally on  this  wise.  A  number  of  people  unite  to 
form  a  co-operative  association.  Each  buys  as 
many  shares  as  he  is  able,  and  each  is  particularly 
hungry  after  immediate  and  handsome  dividends. 
Some  of  them,  if  not  all,  have  keen  appetites  for  an 
"  office  "  in  the  company.  The  money  is  contrib- 
uted, and,  after  a  cheerful  little  scrimmage  over  the 
election  of  officers,  the  establishment  is  opened. 
The  members  soon  begin  to  think  it  hard  that  they 
must  pay  cash  for  everything.  The  goods  are 
cheap,  it  is  true,  but  Bliggins  &  Co.  give  credit, 
and  their  stock  is  more  varied.  Here  and  there  they 
begin  to  pick  flaws,  till  the  unfortunate  manager  or 
store-keeper  is  driven  to  a  speedy  resignation.  If 
he  knows  his  business  (and  commonly  he  does  not), 
he  quickly  sees  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  please 
either  stockholders,  directors,  or  purchasers,  and 
gives  up  his  position  in  disgust.  If  he  does  not 
know  his  business,  and  is  blown  about  by  every 
wind  of  opinion,  he  soon  makes  a  wreck  of  the 
affair  and  the  association  comes  to  grief.  Per- 
haps he  is  a  man  of  ability,  and  withal  unselfish. 
He    hopes   to  make  the    store   a  success,   and   to 
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place  its  business  on  a  permanent  basis.  The 
first  year  passes  quietly,  and  then  the  directors  ex- 
amine the  affairs,  and  report  that,  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  stock  and  fixtures,  and  permanently  to 
benefit  the  association,  no  dividend  should  be  de- 
clared. The  hungry  stockholders,  forgetting  the 
profits  they  have  already  reaped  and  ignoring  the 
greatly  improved  quality  of  the  goods,  at  once  rise 
in  their  might,  and  turn  out  directors,  manager,  and 
all,  and  try  another  manager  who  promises  to  *'  run 
the  thing  on  a  paying  basis."  The  result  is,  that 
the  stockholders  wake  some  fine  morning  to  find 
the  manager  missing,  also  much  of  the  money.  An- 
other association  may  fail  through  mere  indifference 
or  positive  dishonesty.  The  shareholders  have  paid 
their  money,  imagine  their  duty  done,  and,  under 
cover  of  their  indifference,  a  ring  is  formed  by  a  few 
dishonest  members,  to  whom  the  control  of  the 
establishment  is  gradually  released,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  it. 

With  all  the  want  of  success  that  has  attended 
co-operation  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  it  labors,  and  in  spite  of  ill- 
will,  misrepresentation,  ignorance  and  the  discour- 
agement of  failure,  it  seems  to  have  taken  a  firm 
hold  on  the  American  imagination.  Shoals  of  would- 
be  reformers,  inventors  of  patent  methods  of  mak- 
ing everybody  happy,  curious  dreamers  and  hobby 
riders  have  rallied  round  its  standard  only  to  crowd 
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the  plain  common-sense  man,  who  saw  money  for 
himself  and  little  ones  in  it,  quite  out  of  its  control. 
They  have  succeeded  in  making  a  picturesque  wreck 
of  it,  and  have  left  it  half  dead  or  with  a  bad  name. 
Recently  a  new  class  of  men  have  taken  up  co- 
operation as  a  business.  This  is  all  it  is,  simply  and 
wholly — interest  and  dividends.  Co-operation  is  a 
means  of  saving  pennies.  It  aims  to  lighten  the  ex- 
pense and  labor  of  living,  to  provide  good  food,  well 
made  clothing,  honest  leather  shoes  for  the  boys,  a 
sewing  machine  for  mother,  a  piano  for  the  girls, 
and  a  furnished  home  for  the  young  clerk's  bride. 

The  American  Co-operation  Bank  is  a  success  ; 
the  American  co-operation  store  is  soon  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. It  is  a  success  already  in  some  places.  The 
twenty-fifth  quarterly  report  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
dustrial Co-operation  Society  (limited)  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Philadelphian  knows  how  to  keep 
store  as  well  as  build  a  house.  This  society  has  a 
central  store  with  two  departments  at  2337  and 
2339  Frankford  Avenue,  a  provision  store  on  North 
Front  Street,  a  dry-goods  store  on  the  same  street, 
and  two  branch  stores.  It  reports  cash  sales  for 
1880  of  $101,217.39  and  an  income  from  all  sources 
of  $116,185.15  and  has  a  disposable  profit  of  $6,520. 
(^^^  the  larger  part  of  which  is  to  be  paid  as  a  cash 
dividend  on  the  members*  purchases. 

There  are  besides  this  most  successful  society, 
and  it  must  be  noticed  that  it  is  only  six  years  old, 
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a  number  of  other  societies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  that  are  meeting  with  a  fair  degree  of  pros- 
perity. There  is  an  extensive  canvassing  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  papers,  and  from  trustworthy  authority  it 
is  reported  that  over  one  hundred  new  societies  are 
about  to  open  stores  and  go  into  business^ 

There  are  in  this  country  hundreds  of  small 
towns  and  villages  where  a  co-operative  store  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  concerned.  In 
such  places  there  are  two  or  more  stores  managed 
(generally  mismanaged)  by  private  parties.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  commonly  there  are  more  than  two, 
for  it  seems  to  be  an  axiom  in  the  retail  trade,  that, 
wherever  one  man  can  be  found  making  a  fine  strug- 
gle to  keep  his  head  out  of  water,  to  at  once  place 
some  more  in  the  same  box  to  help  him  starve.  In 
such  places  the  case  generally  stands  thus :  There 
is  not  business  enough  for  two  stores,  so  there  are 
•six.  Every  one  of  these  does  business  on  credit, 
and  half  the  town  is  in  debt  to  the  store-keepers. 
They  in  turn  are  in  debt  to  the  wholesale  dealers 
and  have  to  take  what  they  can  get,  whether  the 
goods  are  correct  in  weight  and  pure  in  quality,  or 
not.  Five  out  of  the  six  fail  in  a  few  years,  and  the 
sixth  is  a  grind,  and  a  secret  grief  and  terror  to  half 
the  families  in  the  town.  The  people  are  abun- 
dantly, but  poorly  supplied,  there  is  plenty  of  com- 
plaint and  very  little  satisfaction,  lots  of  adultera- 
tion and  a  fine,  healthy  crop  of  bad  debts.     The 
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shop-keepers  are  not  wholly  to  blame.  They  are 
too  many  and  their  system  is  vicious.  In  such  a 
town  a  co-operative  store  would  work  a  revolution, 
lighten  many  a  mortgage,  bring  health  to  many  a 
wan,  ill  fed  child's  face,  drive  away  the  curse  and 
horror  of  debt,  and  make  a  social  and  economic 
change  that  would  seem  like  a  dream  to  all  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  not  mere  fancy  or  high-flown  schem- 
ing. It  is  co-operation,  business  wedded  to  com- 
mon sense.  Even  the  six  shop-keepers,  who  would 
no  doubt  feel  at  first  that  they  were  ruined,  would 
find  that  one  of  them  would  make  more  money  as 
the  manager  of  the  new  concern,  two  of  them 
would  find  employment  and  good  pay  as  his  assist- 
ants, and  the  remaining  three  would  take  to  other 
occupations  for  which  they  are  better  fitted. 

In  such  a  town  some  one  or  two  men  or  women 
think  that  things  might  be  mended  and  call  a 
meeting  of  householders  at  some  private  house  to 
discuss  the  status.  It  is  pretty  bad.  Very  many 
are  in  debt  to  the  stores,  and  they  fear  to  take  away 
their  trade,  lest  the  store-keeper  bring  the  law  on 
them.  They  cannot  pay  him.  It  is  as  much  as 
they  can  do  to  keep  from  going  deeper,  and  they 
have  no  money  to  invest  in  a  co-operative  store,  use- 
ful as  it  might-be.  Well,  you  can  raise  a  dollar  a 
month,  can't  you?  Yes,  they  could  do  that.  All 
right,  take  a  share,  pay  down  fifty  cents  as  entrance 
fee,  and  one  dollar  as  first  instalment  on  a  share  in 
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the  concern.  Then  follows  the  talking  stage.  There 
must  be  conviction,  a  desire  to  help  on  a  good  work 
and  infinite  patience.  Go  from  house  to  house,  see 
all,  rich  and  poor,  and  ask  every  man  to  take  one  or 
more  shares  up  to  twenty-five,  and  to  pay  the  en- 
trance fee  and  first  instalment.  Having  secured  a 
number  of  names  of  people  who  will  subscribe  if 
the  thing  is  really  started,  call  a  public  meeting  in 
some  central  place.  Choose  a  small  hall  or  private 
house  to  show  that  the  concern  is  not  extravagant 
or  ostentatious.  Lay  the  whole  thing  before  the 
people  in  all  its  details.  Show  them  the  waste,  un- 
thrift,  misery  and  dishonesty  of  the  present  credit 
and  over-crowded  system,  and  show  what  could  be 
saved  to  the  town  by  one  good  co-operative  store 
that  would  supply  everything  needed  in  the  place, 
groceries,  dry  goods,  drugs,  paints,  fuel,  boots  and 
shoes,  hardware,  stoves,  and  books,  and  all  in  one 
building,  under  one  rent  and  one  management. 

As  soon  as  enough  people  have  joined,  and  sub- 
scribed for  enough  shares  to  give  a  capital  of  say 
$i,ooo,  procure  a  charter  under  your  local  laws,  elect 
your  officers,  trustees  and  auditors,  and  begin.  Re- 
member that  many  a  store  has  started  out  into  an 
immense  and  profitable  business  with  fifty  members 
and  a  few  hundred  dollars  or  pounds.  The  Equita- 
ble Pioneers  began  with  one  sack  of  flour  in  a  wheel- 
barrow. Open  the  store  with  the  common  run  of 
simple  groceries.     Give  every  one  who  buys  at  the 
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Store  a  check  on  his  sales  to  secure  his  dividends. 
Give  even  the  non-shareholders  a  slice  in  the  profits. 
They  help  to  make  a  nimble  dime  and  deserve 
something,  for  they  also  help  to  win  success.  Above 
all,  let  the  members  patronize  their  own  store.  Be 
patient  and  not  fault-finding,  watchful  and  yet  not 
captious,  and  pay  cash.  If  these  people  really  be- 
lieve in  saving  money,  there  is  no  danger  that  the 
store  will  fail.  Print  a  large  lot  of  the  first  reports 
and  distribute  them  freely.  Let  the  people  see  that 
the  people's  store  can  be  made  to  pay. 

Of  course,  if  the  store  succeeds,  the  shops  will 
fail.  What  of  that  "^  By  the  third  or  fourth  quarter 
the  smartest  man  among  them  will  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept a  good  and  secure  salary  from  the  store,  and 
the  others — well,  they  will  probably  wind  up  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  One  may  drive 
the  co-operative  wagon,  another  tie  up  parcels,  or  be 
the  city  buyer  for  the  town  store.  The  drummers 
will  invade  the  place  with  really  truthful  samples, 
and  offer  bargains  from  the  wholesalers  the  like  of 
which  the  old  store-keepers  never  heard.  Pretty 
soon  a  branch  store  will  be  opened  and  the  entire 
business  of  the  town  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
society.  The  quarterly  dividends  paid  in  the  town 
to  the  townspeople  will  lift  many  a  debt,  start  new 
enterprises,  and  bring  peace  and  comfort  to  many  a 
home  where  they  were  never  known  before.  The 
other  shop-keepers — to  be  sure,  there  are  the  three 
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men  thrown  out  of  work  who  failed  to  get  a  place  in 
the  society's  store.  What  of  them  ?  Simply  this, 
they  starved  very  successfully  in  their  shops,  in  debt 
and  with  unpaid  debts  of  others.  The  land  is  free 
and  wide,  and  no  American  will  say  that  if  he  can't 
do  one  thing  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  another. 
They  mistook  their  vocation.  Let  them  try  again 
in  some  other  field.  It  is  better  that  they  give  up 
a  business  in  which  they  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  succeed,  than  that  all  the  people  be  taxed 
for  their  support. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  in  this  country  co- 
operation has  failed  chiefly  from  wrong  methods. 
.Fortunately  the  ground  here  has  been  cleared  by 
the  failure  and  extinction  of  badly  designed  socie- 
ties, and  we  can  now  begin  fair  and  at  the  right 
end. 

In  place  of  starting  stores  here  and  there  and 
permitting  each  to  struggle  along  in  ignorance  of 
right  methods  and  each  other,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  form,  first,  a  central  board,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  point  the  way  and  assist  each  and  all  by 
bringing  them  together  for  mutual  aid  and  council. 
Such  a  central  body  has  been  established  under  the 
name  of  the  Central  Co-operation  Board  of  New 
York,  with  an  office  in  New  York  city.*  This  asso- 
ciation is  purely  an  advisory  body,  and  by  its  rules 
it  cannot  become  financially  connected  with  any  so- 

*  See  Appendix  F. 
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ciety  that  it  may  promote.  Its  sources  of  income 
are  two-fold,  voluntary  subscription  and  a  subscrip- 
tion of  four  cents  a  year  from  each  member  of  each 
society  that  may  elect  and  send  delegates  to  repre- 
sent it  in  the  board.  The  work  of  this  board  may 
be  briefly  stated.     It  is  to  promote — 

First.     Sound  principles  of  business  economy. 

Second.  Honesty  in  the  production  of  profits, 
combined  with  equity  in  the  division  of  profits  as  a 
sound  basis  of  business  morality. 

Third.  The  principle  of  buying  and  selling  for 
cash,  combined  with  one  price  for  all  customers,  as 
a  means  of  encouraging  thrift  and  economy  as  a  per- 
sonal habit. 

Fourth.  Co-operation  in  business  undertakings, 
to  enable  large  numbers  of  people,  who  save  money 
in  small  sums,  to  create  safe  and  profitable  invest- 
ments for  their  money  when  saved,  and  to  utilize 
such  capital  in  the  business  of  supplying  their  com- 
mon wants. 

Among  the  first  acts  performed  by  this  American 
Central  Board  was  the  forming  of  a  complete  set  of 
by-laws  for  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies. 
This  was  the  work  of  many  months'  labor  by  persons 
fully  understanding  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
the  wants  of  our  people  and  the  conditions  of  our 
institutions.  The  work  was  submitted  to  the  high- 
est authorities  on  co-operation  in  England  and  met 
their  approval.     It  appears  to  be  carefully  thought 
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out  in  every  detail,  and  may  be  quoted  in  full  as  a 
model  on  which  to  start  such  societies  in  the  United 
States. 

ARTICLE  I. 
NAME,    OBJECTS,   MEMBERSHIP,   LOCATION. 

Section  i.  The  name  of  this  society  shall  be 
the  Co-operative  Society. 

Sec.  2.     The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be : 

First.  To  supply  its  members  and  others  with 
articles  for  household  and  personal  use  that  are  un- 
adulterated and  of  good  quality. 

Second.  To  buy  such  articles  at  wholesale,  to  sell 
the  same  for  cash  at  retail  at  the  same  prices  as 
those  charged  by  other  retail  dealers,  and  to  divide 
the  profits  thus  realized  among  its  members  and 
others  in  proportion  as  they  have  contributed  to  the 
production  of  said  profit  by  their  CAPITAL, vLABOR, 

or  CUSTOM. 

Third.  To  provide  a  safe  and  profitable  invest- 
ment for  the  capital  saved  in  small  sums  by  its 
members,  and  for  the  re-investment  of  the  profits 
made  by  the  business  of  this  society. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  whose  application  for  mem- 
bership is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  may 
become  a  member  of  this  Society  on  paying  an  en- 
trance fee  of  fifty  cents,  subscribing  for  one  or  more 
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shares  of  its  capital  stock,  and  signing  an  agreement 
to  abide  by  these  by-laws  and  amendments  thereto. 
In  case  of  his  rejection  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  all 
money,  if  any,  that  he  shall  have  paid  shall  be  re- 
turned to  him. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  may  suspend  any  mem- 
ber who  persists  in  conduct  which  in  its  judgment  is 
injurious  to  the  Society.  In  such  case  they  shall,  at 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  state  the 
cause  of  complaint  against  said  member,  having  first 
given  him  three  clear  days'  notice  of  the  same.  If  a 
majority  of  the  members  present  so  vote,  said  mem- 
ber shall  be  declared  expelled,  and  on  the  surrender 
of  all  share  certificates  held  by  him,  he  shall  be  paid 
the  (book)  value  of  such  certificates.  A  person  who 
has  been  expelled  shall  not  be  again  admitted  as 
a  member,  except  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Society, 
nor  unless  notice  has  been  given  at  the  last  previous 
regular  meeting,  of  the  intention  to  propose  his 
name  for  re-admission. 

Sec.  4.  The  office  of  this  society  shall  be  located 
in  the  County  of  and  State  .     It 

shall  be  established  at  the  store  of  the  Society,  or  at 
such  other  place  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  from 
time  to  time  appoint  ;  and  at  such  place  all  books  of 
account,  securities  and  documents  of  the  Society 
shall  be  kept,  other  than  such,  if  any,  as  are  required 
for  carrying  on  its  business  elsewhere. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

MEETING  AND   QUORUMS. 

Sec.  I.  Regular  monthly  meetings  of  this  So- 
ciety shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  each 
month. 

The  monthly  meeting  occurring  in  the  month  of 
January  shall  be  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  monthly  meetings  occurring  in  the  months 
of  March,  June,  September,  and  December  shall  be 
termed  regular  quarterly  meetings,  and  the  financial 
quarters  shall  commence  on  the  first  of  said  months. 
The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  when 
present.  In  his  absence,  the  members  present  shall 
elect  one  of  their  number  to  preside  for  that  occa- 
sion. 

Sec.  2.  The  following  shall  be  the  order  of  busi- 
ness for  all  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  except 
the  regular  annual  meeting: 

1.  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

2.  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
since  the  last  regular  meeting. 

3.  Secretary's  and  Treasurer's  reports. 

4.  Reports  of  Committees. 

5.  Unfinished  business. 

6.  New  business. 
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7.  Enqairies  and  suggestions. 

8.  Adjournment. 

This  order  of  business  may  be  amended  or  sus- 
pended during  any  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present. 

Sec.  3.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  upon  the  writ- 
ten request  of  ten  members,  or  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Three  clear  days'  notice  shall  be  given  to  each 
member  of  every  special  meeting.  The  notice  shall 
state  by  whom  and  for  what  purpose  the  meeting  is 
called,  and  no  business  shall  be  brought  before  the 
meeting  not  specified  in  the  call  for  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  but 
one  vote,  and  voting  by  proxy  shall  not  be  allowed. 
All  votes  shall  be  taken  by  show  of  hands,  unless  a 
majority  of  members  present  shall  determine  other- 
wise. In  case  of  a  tie,  the  President  shall  have  the 
right  to  cast  the  deciding  vote,  in  addition  to  his 
vote  as  a  member. 

A  majority  of  members  present  shall  decide  all 
questions,  except  in  those  cases  otherwise  specified 
by  these  By-Laws. 

Sec.  5.  No  member  in  arrears  to  this  Society, 
on  any  account  whatever,  two  days  previous  to  any 
meeting,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Sec.  6.  All  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  So- 
ciety's place  of  business,  or  at  such  other  place  as 


-t  to  constitu  e  a""o  £T"'^'""^*•'«P-- 
We  of  transacting  buslS  aft  "^t '"'"'^^'■^'^  '"^^Pa- 
*aken  and  a  .uofu.rsteffoVnd  ttf  ''^^  ''-" 

In  case  a  quorum  i<:  n^f  °^  Present, 

after  the  time  stated  in  th    ""■'''"'  ^''^^  °"«  hour 
the  meeting  shanS^    fi^S  frtrf^^^''"^' 
unless  it  be  a  soecial  m»  "■!  "™^''  ^°  that  day  week 
be  adjourned  ^^  ""'"''"S'  '"  -hich  case  ft  shall' 

as  herein  specified,   "'"'""'''"g  f°"'-teen  days,  except 

ARTICLE  III. 

OFFICERS  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

n?en,ber  and  Chairman 'or the  Boi  h'%%''-^"''  ^ 
eight  other  Trustees  and  .  T  °f  Trustees  ; 

elected  at  each  regular  annual'"""'''  "^°  ^''«»  ^e 
°"e  year,  and  untH  heir  "  "'''""^'  '°  ^'^^^  ^°'- 
qualify.  "^^'^  successors  are  elected  and 

Tru!t?e;  may^T  Jkd'LTtr:;^.'";''^  ^"^^'^  °f 
-  regular  quarterly  .e^tLH^rsS  ^t^ 
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the  vacancy  occurs,  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
nominations  herein  provided. 

Sec.  3.  All  candidates  for  office  shall  be  nomi- 
nated at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  next  preced- 
ing that  at  which  the  election  is  to  take  place. 

The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  list  of  all  persons 
nominated,  together  with  the  names  of  the  retiring 
officers,  and  shall  post  the  same  in  several  conspicu- 
ous places  in  the  Society's  store  at  least  ten  (10) 
clear  days  before  election. 

Retiring  officers  shall  be  eligible  to  re-election. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
attendance  of  its  members  during  the  year,  a  sum- 
mary of  which  shall  be  read  at  the  regular  annual 
meeting  previous  to  the  election  of  officers. 

Sec.  4.  Any  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
or  other  officer,  who  shall  accept  any  other  office  or 
place  of  profit  in  the  Society,  shall  first  resign  the 
one  held  by  him,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
the  new  office  to  which  he  has  been  elected  or  ap- 
pointed. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  any  officer  who  may- 
be elected  to  represent  the  Society  in  any  wholesale 
co-operative  society  of  which  it  may  become  a 
member. 

No  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  in- 
terested in  any  contract  with  the  Society,  excepting 
when  he  is  a  member  of  a  firm  or  company  which 
has  entered  into  contracts  with  or  has  done  work  for 
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the  Society,  in  which  case  he  shall  not  be  present 
or  vote  when  such  contracts  are  being  discussed  or 
acted  upon. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  appoint  a 
Secretary  and  a  business  manager.  It  shall  also 
appoint  all  employees,  and  fix  all  compensations  and 
define  all  duties  not  specifically  provided  in  these 
By-Laws. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  when 
required,  and  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  same. 
He  shall  see  that  all  notices  are  given  to  members 
and  others  as  required.  He  shall  keep  a  register  of 
the  addresses  of  all  members,  which  register  shall  be 
open  for  the  inspection  of  members  during  business 
hours.  He  shall  post  all  notices  as  required.  He 
shall  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Society  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  direct.  He  shall 
receive  all  money  due  the  Society,  and  pay  the  same 
to  the  Treasurer.  He  shall,  on  all  occasions,  in  the 
execution  of  his  duties,  act  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  7.  When  any  member  shall  change  his 
address,  he  shall,  within  one  month  thereafter,  give 
notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall, 
on  receiving  such  notice,  make  the  necessary  change 
in  the  address  of  such  member  in  the  register  of 
members  provided  for  in  the  sixth  section  of  this 
Article. 
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Sec.  8.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  responsible  for 
such  sums  of  money  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
paid  to  him  by  the  Secretary  or  other  persons  on 
the  account  of  this  Society,  and  shall  dispose  of  all 
money  received  by  him,  as  directed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees. - 

All  deposits  of  money  in  bank  shall  be  in  the 
name  of  the  Society  ;  all  checks  shall  be  signed  by 
the  Treasurer  and  counter-signed  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  require 
from  every  person  elected,  appointed  or  employed 
to  or  in  any  office  or  position  of  trust  in  this  Society, 
such  security  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said  Board,  shall 
be  duly  proportioned  to  the  trust  reposed. 

Sec.  10.  At  any  regular  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Society  the  members  present  may  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Auditing  Committee,  and  of  any  person  or  persons 
delegated  to  do  any  special  duty  for  the  Society. 
One  month's  notice  shall  be  given  to  all  members  of 
any  proposed  change  in  the  compensation  fixed  for 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  II.  At  the  regular  annual  meeting  in  each 
year,  an  Auditing  Committee  of  three  members  shall 
\  be  elected,  to  serve  for  one  year,  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualify.  No  member  shall 
be  eligible  to  serveon  the  Auditing  Committee  who 
holds  any  other  position  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  in 
the  Society.     It  shall  have  power  to  employ  experts 
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at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  if  in  their  judgment 
necessary.  It  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Society 
monthly,  and  if  found  correct,  shall  so  certify  on  the 
books  of  account.  It  shall  lay  before  each  quarterly 
meeting  a  balance  sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, also  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Society, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  business  of  the 
Society  for  the  last  quarter,  and  its  then  condition. 
It  shall  have  power  to  call  for  and  examine  all 
books,  papers,  and  documents  belonging  to  the  So- 
ciety, and  examine  any  officer,  employee,  member, 
or  other  person  as  witnesses.  The  balance  sheet 
shall  bear  its  certificate  of  correctness.  In  case  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  Auditing  Committee,  the  re- 
maining members  shall  have  power  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  12.  If  a  member  makes  any  complaint  re- 
lating to  the  quality  of,  or  price  charged  for  goods 
supplied  by  this  Society,  or  respecting  the  conduct 
of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Society,  he  shall 
make  such  complaint  in  writing,  and  deliver  it  to 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  lay  it  before  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  their  next  meeting.  Such  complaint 
shall  be  investigated  and  acted  upon  by  the  Board, 
and  the  complaint,  with  the  decision  of  the  Board 
on  the  same,  shall  be  entered  on  its  minute  book, 
after  which  the  complaining  member  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  such  entry.  If  the  decision 
is  not  satisfactory  to  such  member,  he  may  appeal 
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from  the  decision  of  the  Board,  and  lay  his  com- 
plaint, with  the  decision  thereon,  before  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society,  having  first  given  fourteen 
(14)  days'  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  The 
decision  rendered  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  shall  be  final. 

If  a  member  makes  any  suggestion  for  the  good 
of  the  Society,  it  shall  take  the  same  course,  and  be 
acted  upon  in  the  same  manner,  as  is  herein  provided 
for  a  complaint. 

Sec.  13.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  shall  adopt 
a  seal  for  the  Society,  which  seal  shall  be  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  affixed  to 
such  papers  and  docum.ents  as  the  Board  may  direct, 
from  time  to  time,  and  an  engraving  of  such  seal 
shall  also  be  printed  upon  such  papers  as  it  may 
direct  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  14.  All  notices  issued  by  this  Society  to 
its  members  shall  be  mailed  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
address  last  given  by  each  member,  as  shown  by  the 
register  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  15.  No  person  shall  be  employed  in  any 
capacity  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months,  un- 
less his  appointment  is  made  in  writing  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  attested  by  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary. No  person  shall  be  dismissed  after  receiv- 
ing such  an  appointment,  except  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Board,  unless  it  be  done  as  provided  for  in 
Section  12  of  this  Article. 
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Sec.  16.  This  Society  may  become  a  member  of 
a  wholesale  co-operative  society,  by  a  vote  at  any 
regular  meeting,  provided  such  action  is  recom-' 
mended  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  which  case  the 
number  of  delegates  by  which  it  is  entitled  to  be 
represented  in  such  society  shall  be  then  elected  to 
serve  until  the  next  regular  annual  meeting  and 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify.  Ex- 
cept as  above  provided,  the  delegates  shall  be  elected 
at  the  regular  annual  meeting  in  each  year  to  serve 
for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Their  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  meet- 
ing at  which  they  are  elected  and  qualify. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

THE  ACCUMULATION   OF    CAPITAL  AND   FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. 

Sec  I.  The  capital  of  this  Society  shall  be  di- 
vided into  shares,  having  a  par  value  of  twenty-five 
(25)  dollars  each. 

They  shall  be  paid  for  as  follows :  ten  per  cent, 
on  subscription,  and  the  balance  in  instalments  of 
one  (i)  dollar  per  month.  Any  member  may  pay 
for  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  his  share  or  shares  in 
advance,  at  his  option. 

All  interest  and  dividends  due  members  shall  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  any  unpaid  share  or  shares 
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held  by  them,  until  the  same  shall  be  paid  for  in 
full,  but  shall  not  be  applied  in  payment  of  any 
monthly  instalment. 

Sec.  2.  All  share  instalments  shall  be  due  on 
the  first  of  each  month,  commencing  with  the  month 
next  following  the  date  of  the  subscription  for  the 
share  or  shares,  except  that  instalments  on  shares 
subscribed  for  to  organize  a  society,  shall  not  com- 
mence to  be  due  until  such  a  day  as  shall  be  pre- 
viously fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  shall 
be  payable,  without  special  notice,  at  such  place  as 
the  Board  of  Trustees  may  designate  from  time  to 
time. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  member  shall  fail  to  pay  any  in- 
stalment when  due,  he  shall  pay,  with  the  instal- 
ment, a  delinquent  fine  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  for 
each  month  or  part  of  a  month  the  instalment  shall 
remain  unpaid,  except  that  if  paid  within  twenty 
days  from  date  of  maturity,  five  cents  only  shall  be 
charged. 

Sec.  4.  If,  on  the  second  ensuing  quarter  day, 
the  deHnquent  member  shall  not  have  paid  his  dues 
and  fines,  the  Board  of  Trustees  may,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, order  the  certificates  for  his  shares  so  in 
arrears  to  be  cancelled  by  the  Secretary,  and  a  scrip 
certificate  for  the  amount  paid  and  interest  and  div- 
idends credited  on  such  share,  less  the  delinquent 
fine,  shall  be  issued  to  the  holder  of  the  same,  and 
such  person  shall,  thenceforth,  cease  to  be  a  mem- 
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ber,  unless  he  is  the  holder  of  another  share  certifi- 
cate. 

Sec.  5.  Script  certificates  shall  be  issued  to 
members  and  others,  at  their  request,  for  any  sums 
of  money  due  them  for  interest,  dividends,  or  money 
paid  to  the  Society  to  the  credit  of  their  account ; 
provided  that  no  such  certificate  shall  be  issued  to 
any  member  until  all  shares  held  by  him  are  fully 
paid  for,  as  required  in  Section  I  of  this  Article. 
Such  certificates  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  for 
shares. 

Sec.  6.  Investments  in  scrip  certificates  shall 
draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  not  to  exceed  six  per 
cent,  per  annum  (one  and  one-half  per  cent,  per 
quarter),  payable  at  the  end  of  each  financial  quar- 
ter, but  shall  not  further  participate  in  any  division 
of  profits,  nor  entitle  their  holder  to  vote.  Interest 
shall  not  be  paid  for  any  fractional  part  of  a  month. 

Sec.  7.  Holders  of  scrip  certificates  may  with- 
draw the  amount  represented  by  such  certificates 
from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  provided  they  are  not 
indebted  to  the  Society  in  any  way,  by  giving  the 
.Secretary  a  notice  in  writing  of  their  desire  to  do  so. 
The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the  surrender  of  such 
scrip  certificate,  issue  to  the  holder  thereof  a  draft 
on  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount  to  be  withdrawn, 
said  draft  to  be  due  the  number  of  days  after  the 
date  of  said  notice,  according  to  the  amount  to  be 
paid,  as  herein  specified  : 
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Ten  (lo)  dollars  and  under,  at  sight  ;  over  ten 
(lo)  dollars  and  under  fifty  (50)  dollars,  ten  (10) 
days;  over  fifty  (50)  and  under  one  hundred  (100) 
dollars,  fifteen  (15)  days  ;  over  one  hundred  (lOo)  dol- 
lars, fifteen  (15)  days  for  the  first  hundred  (100)  dol- 
lars, and  ten  (10)  additional  days  for  each  additional 
hundred  (100)  dollars  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  Instalments  or  money  paid,  and  inter- 
est and  dividends,  credited  on  one  share  or  scrip 
certificate,  shall  not  be  transferred  to  another. 

Sec.  9.  All  share  and  scrip  certificates  shall  be 
transferable,  provided  the  holder  of  the  same  is  not 
indebted  to  the  Society  in  any  way. 

Transfers  shall  be  effected  by  the  surrender  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  certificate  issued,  with  a  direc- 
tion written  upon  it,  signed  by  the  person  in  whose 
name  it  is  issued,  and  one  witness,  directing  the 
Secretary  to  issue  a  new  certificate  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  transfer  is  to  be  made,  provided  that  no 
new  share  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  any  person 
until  all  By-Laws  relating  to  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers shall  have  been  complied  with  by  the  person  to 
whom  the  transfer  is  proposed  to  be  made. 

The  Secretary  shall  charge,  for  the  Society,  a  fee 
of  twenty-five  (25)  cents  for  each  new  certificate 
issued  on  a  transfer. 

Sec.  10.  The  transfer  book  may  be  closed  dur- 
ing the  seven  (7)  days  immediately  preceding  the 
regular  annual  or  quarterly  meetings,  and  may  be 
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closed  for  any  time  not  exceeding  seven  (7)  days 
thereafter.  Any  transfer  executed  while  the  books 
are  closed,  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  said 
meetings,  to  have  been  executed  after  the  time  for 
which  the  books  were  closed. 

Sec.  II.  Every  owner  of  a  share  or  scrip  certif- 
icate shall  receive  from  the  Society  a  book  giving, 
if  a  member,  the  member's  registered  number,  and 
showing  the  amount  paid  and  amount  of  interest 
and  dividends  credited  on  the  said  share  or  shares 
or  scrip  held  by  him,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  12.  An  account  shall  be  kept,  termed 
■^Fixture  and  Organization  Expense  Account^'  to 
which  shall  be  charged  all  organizing  -expenses,  and 
all  articles  bought  for  the  use  of  the  business  of  the 
Society,  which  are  not  a  part  of  its  stock-in-trade. 
This  account  shall  be  credited  with  all  fees  and  fines, 
and  its  balance  shall  be  reduced  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  one-half  (2^)  per  cent,  per  quarter,  by  crediting 
the  account  and  charging  the  general  expense  ac- 
count with  that  amount. 

Sec.  13.  The  profits  of  this  Society,  if  sufficient, 
shall  be  divided  as  follows  : 

First,  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half 
(i.)  per  cent,  per  quarter  shall  be  paid  quarterly 
upon  the  share  capital  of  this  Society,  for  all  amounts 
invested  at  the  beginning  of  each  financial  quarter. 

Second.  After  paying  the  sum  provided  for  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  section,  five  (5)  per  cent. 
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of  all  remaining  profit  on  the  business  of  any  quarter 
shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  Reserve  Fund, 
which  fund  shall  be  disposed  of  as  directed  by  the 
members,  at  any  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Society,  or  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 

Third.  After  paying  the  sums  provided  for  in 
paragraphs  first  and  second  of  this  section,  two  and 
one-half  (2^)  per  cent,  of  all  remaining  profit  on  the 
business  of  any  quarter  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  an  Educational  Fund,  which  fund  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  members,  at  any  regular  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Society,  or  at  any  special  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose. 

Fourth.  After  paying  the  sums  provided  for  in 
paragraphs  first,  second,  and  tliird  of  this  section,  if 
the  remaining  profit  on  the  business  of  any  quarter 
shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of  one  (i)  or 
more  full  per  cents,  upon  the  amount  of  one-quarter 
(^)  of  the  share  capital  invested  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  quarter,  the  full  amount  paid  as  wages 
during  the  quarter,  and  the  full  amount  of  sales  for 
the  quarter,  such  a  dividend  shall  be  made.  Any 
amount  of  undivided  profit  on  the  business  of  each 
quarter  shall  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the 
business  of  the  next  financial  quarter. 

Fifth.  One-half  (^)  of  the  dividend  on  such  sales 
as  are  made  to  known  non-members,  and  the  full 
dividend  on  sales  made  to  unknown  persons,  shall 
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be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  "  Reserve  Fund,"  and 
the  other  half  of  the  dividend  on  sales  to  known 
non-members,  shall  be  paid  to  the  persons  to  whom 
such  sales  were  made. 

Sec.  14.  Interest  and  dividends  shall  be  paid  to 
the  persons  entitled  to  the  same,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  from  time  to 
time  direct.  Notice  of  such  time  and  place  shall  be 
given  by  posting  the  same  in  several  conspicuous 
places  in  the  store  of  the  Society  at  least  ten  (10) 
days  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  payment. 

All  amounts  due  members  whose  shares  are  fully 
paid,  not  called  for  within  five  (5)  days  after  the 
date  fixed  for  payment,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  such  members  as  a  scrip  investment. 

All  interest  and  dividends  due  non-members 
shall  be  forfeited  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
"  Reserve  Fund  "  if  not  called  for  within  ten  (10) 
days  after  the  date  fixed  for  payment. 

Sec.  15.  Share  and  scrip  certificates  shall  be 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  all  con- 
tracts, legal  papers  and  documents  issued  by  or  of 
binding  force  upon  this  Society,  must  bear  an  im- 
pression of  its  seal,  or  a  printed  engraving  of  the 
same,  and  shall  be  signed  by  its  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, and  such  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  as 
said  Board  may  appoint  to  perform  that  duty.  All 
legal  papers  shall  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
Treasurer. 
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Sec.  16.  The  capital  stock  of  this  Society  may- 
be increased  or  decreased  at  any  time  by  such  an 
amount  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  vote  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  complying  with 
the  law  of  the  State  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  17.  Should  the  Society,  at  any  time,  have 
more  funds  than  can  be  profitably  employed  in  its 
immediate  business,  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  call 
in  and  pay  off  such  scrip  certificates  as  it  may  see  fit. 
The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  holders  of  such  cer- 
tificates that,  by  authority  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  conformity  with  this  By- 
Law,  it  calls  for  the  surrender  of  such  certificate, 
and,  upon  receipt  *of  the  same,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  to  the  holder  a  draft  upon  the  treasurer,  paya- 
ble at  sight,  for  the  full  amount  of  the  investment 
represented  by  such  certificate.  In  case  such  certifi- 
cate is  not  surrendered  within  fifteen  (15)  days  after 
the  date  of  said  notice,  interest  shall  cease  thereon. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  may  also,  at  its  option,  pur- 
chase the  share  or  shares  held  by  any  expelled  or 
non-purchasing  menfiber,  by  giving  a  like  notice  to 
said  member,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
therein  specified,  if  such  certificate  shall  not  be  sur- 
rendered, the  book  value  thereof  shall  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  holder,  and  such  shares  or  amount 
shall  thereafter  cease  to  bear  any  interest  or  divi- 
dends. 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  may,  by  giving  a  notice 
as  hereinbefore  provided  in  this  section,  demand  the 
surrender  by  any  member  of  such  shares  and  the 
certificates  therefor  as  he  may  hold  in  excess  of 
five,  by  tendering  to  him  the  book  value  of  such 
extra  shares ;  provided,  however,  that  said  Board 
shall  have  been  authorized  so  to  do  at  a  previous 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

If  such  certificate  or  certificates  shall  not  be  sur- 
rendered, the  amount  due  thereon  shall  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  holder,  and  such  shares  or  amount 
shall  thereafter  cease  to  bear  any  interest  or  divi- 
dends. 

Sec.  1 8.  In  case  this  Society  shall  become  a 
member  of  a  wholesale  co-operative  society,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  invest  in  the  capital  of  such 
society,  such/r^  rata  amount  of  the  capital  of  this 
Society  as  may  be  required  by  the  by-laws  of  said 
wholesale  co-operative  society. 

Sec.  19.  The  funds  of  this  Society  shall  not  be 
invested  in  any  way  other  than  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  on  its  immediate  business,  except  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Sections  18  and  19  of  this  Article,  and 
in  loans  upon  bonds  and  mortgages  on  real  estate, 
or  United  States  or  State  bonds,  or  bonds  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States,  for  such  amounts  and 
such  time  and  at  such  rate  of  interest  as  the  Board 
of  Trustees  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Sec.  20.     The  property  of  this  Society  shall  not 
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be  used  by  any  of  its  officers,  members,  employees, 
or  other  persons  for  their  personal  benefit,  without 
compensation  being  made  to  the  Society  for  the 
same,  and  then  only  as  previously  directed  by 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  21.  All  sales  made  by  this  Society  shall  be 
for  cash.  It  shall  not  allow  any  discrimination  in 
price  to  be  made  as  between  its  customers. 

Sec,  22.  No  money  shall  be  borrowed  for  the 
use  of  or  in  the  name  of  this  Society  by  any  officer 
thereof,  or  by  its  Board  of  Trustees  unless  previ- 
ously authorized  so  to  do  at  a  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Sec.  23.  In  case  this  Society  shall  become  a 
member  of  any  wholesale  co-operative  society,  it 
shall  buy  all  its  goods  through  such  society,  pro- 
vided that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  incur  any  com- 
mercial disadvantage. 

ARTICLE  V. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Sec.  I.  These  By-Laws  shall  be  amended  only 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  at  a  special  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  fourteen  (14)  clear  days' 
notice  shall  be  given. 

Proposed  amendments  must  first  be  approved 
by,  and  the  call  for  a  special  meeting  for  their  adop- 
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tion  must  be  ordered  by  vote,  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  bociety.  ** 

Sec.  2.  In  case  any  question  shall  arise,  not 
provided  for  in  these  By-Laws,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees shall  have  power  to  decide  the  same  provision- 
ally until  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  de- 
cide the  same. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FUSTIANS  AND  PAISLEY  SHAWLS. 

In  the  co-operative  store  the  member  claims  in- 
terest on  his  money  and  a  dividend  on  his  pur- 
chases. This  is  as  it  should  be.  Capital  can  do 
nothing  without  the  consumer.  It  is  the  consumer's 
money  that  moves  the  business,  and  he  deserves 
both  a  vote  and  a  dividend.  Finally,  the  worker 
appears  and  claims  a  share.  Of  what  avail  is  capi- 
tal or  business,  unless  the  worker  makes  the  capital 
useful  ?  So  it  comes  that  the  co-operator  has  to 
consider  the  laborer  also.  He  says  capital  must  be 
paid,  the  consumer  must  be  paid,  and  rightfully,  the 
workman  must  be  paid.  To  illustrate  this  we  may 
examine  the  financial  methods  pursued  by  the 
Hebden-Bridge  Fustian  Manufacturing  Co-operative 
Society,  of -Hebden-Bridge,  Yorkshire.  This  society 
said  in  its  half-yearly  report,  dated  January  ii, 
1876,  that  its  business  for  the  six  months  amounted 
to  £g,Si4  8s.  2|d,  and  that  it  had  a  disposable  bal- 
ance of  i^5o8  2s.  i|d.  which  it  proposed  to  divide  as 
follows: — dividend  on  shares,  at  7i  per  cent,  per 
annum,  £3^4  i8s.  3d. ;  dividend  on  members*  pur- 
chases at  the  rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound,  ^^129  4s.; 
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dividend  on  non-members'  purchases  at  the  rate  of 
3d.  in  the  pound,  £2\  4s.  gd.  ;  dividend  on  labor 
at  the  rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound,  ^^39  i8s.  6d.  ;  bal- 
ance to  contingent  fund,  £6\  i6s.  7^d. 

The  society  had  at  that  time  assets  in  the  form 
of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  stock-in-trade,  and 
shares  in  other  societies  to  the  value  of  ;^i6,cxx). 
Its  method  of  dividing  its  earnings  is  as  follows  : 
Interest  on  loans,  then  depreciation  of  the  plant 
(2^  per  cent  on  buildings  and  7J  per  cent,  on  ma- 
chinery, and  the  balance  it  divided  between  its 
shareholders,  its  members  who  may  purchase  its 
goods,  and  its  workpeople.  It  gives  the  lender  in- 
terest, a  dividend  to  the  shareholder,  a  bonus  to 
the  worker,  another  bonus  to  the  purchaser,  and 
even  a  small  bonus  to  the  general  buying  public. 
It  seems  as  if  the  mutual  idea  could  no  farther  go. 
Everybody  has  a  share  in  the  profits.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  many  persons,  men  and  women, 
at  Hebden-Bridge,  may  work  in  the  mill,  have  a 
share  and  a  vote  in  the  society,  place  their  savings 
in  its  care  and  purchase  its  fustians,  and  thus  win 
wages,  dividend,  interest,  bonus  on  purchases  and 
bonus  on  wages,  and  sustain  but  a  light  portion  of 
its  liability.  In  1879  ^^^  society  had  378  members, 
and  sold  goods  to  the  value  of  ;6^  16,694,  on  which 
there  was  a  profit  of  ;^  1,236,  the  dividend  being  at 
the  rate  of  7ij  per  cent. 

Plaids   and  tartans,   shawls  and   shirtings,  have 
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made  the  region  round  the  ancient  town  of  Paisley 
famous.  The  mere  name,  Paisley  shawl,  is  comfort- 
ing, as  the  real  fabric  is  warm  in  color  and  material 
and  attractive  in  design — a  very  good  thing  to  have 
and  to  wear.  Moreover,  it  has  another  charm  ;  it  is 
hand-made,  on  a  loom,  of  course ;  not,  however,  in 
a  dusty  mill,  but  in  some  quiet  Scottish  homp  where 
all  the  day  long  its  shuttle  flies  from  hand  to  hand 
weaving  a  true  and  honest  web — literally  made  by 
hand.  The  weavers  of  Paisley  conduct  their  busi- 
ness upon  a  peculiar  system.  The  dealer,  or  capital- 
ist, supplies  the  raw  material,  and  the  weaver  takes 
it  home  and  produces  the  fabric  on  his  loom.  When 
the  goods  are  finished  he  takes  them  to  the  dealer 
and  gets  the  pay  for  the  work.  The  dealer  then 
sells  the  finished  goods  for  what  he  can  get,  and 
contents  himself  with  such  profits  as  the  market 
will  afford.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  such  a  system 
as  this  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  weavers  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  get  the 
work.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Paisley  weavers 
have  done  this  to  any  ruinous  extent,  but  it  is  plain 
that  they  have  not  been  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
position  of  their  labor  market.  Were  it  otherwise, 
they  would  not  have  founded  and  brought  to  a  se- 
cure and  prosperous  position  such  a  complicated  ex- 
periment in  co-operation  as  the  "  Paisley  Co-opera- 
tive Manufacturing  Society. 

This  society  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
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master  or  dealer  who  gives  out  the  work.  It  seeks 
to  unite  the  worker,  the  dealer,  and  the  purchaser, 
and  to  divide  the  results  of  their  transactions  equally 
among  all  three.  The  society's  office  and  ware- 
rooms  consist  of  a  small,  low-browed  store,  piled 
high  with  woollens,  and  a  number  of  store-rooms  for 
the  yarns.  Of  the  character  of  the  goods  nothing 
need  be  said,  as  they  are  precisely  the  same  as  may 
be  seen  at  the  ware-rooms  of  the  private  dealers  in 
the  town — the  regular  line  of  fabrics  known  as 
**  Paisley  shawls  and  plaids."  The  place  seems  to 
the  visitor  to  be  comparatively  quiet,  as  if  trade 
were  dull ;  but  the  store  is  really  only  a  wholesale 
warehouse,  where  the  goods  are  kept  till  sent  away. 
The  real  purchasers  are  scattered  far  and  wide 
through  Scotland  and  England,  and  are  nearly  all 
members  of  distributive  co-operative  societies  like 
those  at  Rochdale  and  Leeds,  already  described. 

This  society,  like  many  another,  had  its  day  of 
small  things.  In  1862  it  had  two  members,  and  be- 
tween them  they  contrived  to  make  and  sell  one 
web  of  woollen  cloth. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar  for  1879, 
it  had  222  members  holding  a  share  and  loan  capital 
of  ;^5,765,  having  received  new  capital  that  year  to 
the  amount  of  ;^  179  and  surrendered  shares  to  with- 
drawing members  to  the  extent  of  ;^893.  Its  sales 
amounted  to  i^6,oo6,  giving  a  profit  of  £^2,  Of 
this  sum  £\Q2  were  set  aside  to  the  reserve  fund, 
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£^  went  to  its  educational  fund,  and  the  rest  was 
divided. 

The  system  on  which  the  society  is  conducted  is 
very  simple.  It  buys  the  yarns,  dyed  in  colors  to 
suit  its  needs,  and  gives  to  its  weavers  the  weft  and 
warp  and  the  pattern  of  the  shawls,  shirtings,  scarfs, 
or  other  goods  it  hopes  to  sell.  When  the  fabrics 
are  finished,  the  working  member  brings  them  to 
the  society  and  gets  his  pay  in  cash.  An  account  is 
kept  of  all  the  work  done,  that  in  the  final  settle- 
ment next  dividend-day,  the  worker  may  have  a 
share  in  the  profits  in  the  form  of  a  dividend  on  his 
wages.  The  goods  are  sold  by  the  society  as  in  any 
distributive  co-operative  association,  and  the  result- 
ing dividends  are  shared  by  the  purchaser,  society, 
and  worker.  The  members  may  be  individuals  or 
societies,  and  in  either  case  they  are  paid  dividends 
on  their  purchases. 

Some  English  woman  or  Scottish  lassie  wants  a 
Paisley  shawl.  She  may  get  one  at  any  drapery 
store,  but  she  remembers  her  society  and  buys  it  at 
its  store.  The  price  may  be  small,  but  her  good 
shillings  are  laid  out  with  wisdom  and  divided  with 
equity.  She  gets  interest  on  her  share  or  loan  in 
the  store,  she  has  a  dividend  on  the  purchase.  The 
shopman  who  takes  her  money  gets  a  dividend  on 
his  wages  in  addition  to  his  interest  on  shares,  while 
her  children  or  lover  may  borrow  books  and  papers 
at  the   society  library,  or  he  may  take  her  to  the 
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society's  free  lecture.  The  store  bought  the  shawl 
of  the  Paisley  Society,  in  which  it  holds  an  interest- 
bearing  share,  and  gets  a  dividend  on  the  pur- 
chase. The  workman  who  really  made  the  shawl 
gets  his  regular  wages  and  a  dividend  on  them  be- 
sides. He  also  has  interest  on  his  share  in  the  manu- 
facturing society,  and  is  a  partaker  in  the  benefits  of 
its  educational  fund.  Thus  all  have  their  fair  and 
equitable  share  in  the  final  product  of  the  business 
that  results  from  the  actual  sale  of  the  shawl.  The 
consumer  who  ultimately  destroys  the  shawl  in  its 
using  pays  all — the  store,  the  middlemen,  and  the 
worker;  and  this  complicated  system  of  dividends 
satisfies  all  and  divides  her  money  with  justice, 
equity,  and  good  fellowship.  By  the  old  plan  the 
manufacturer  buys  the  raw  material  at  the  cheapest 
market  he  can  find,  caring  naught  if  the  wool  grower 
sells  at  a  loss.  In  fact  he  is  glad  to  get  it  "  below 
cost,"  in  spite  of  the  miseiy  those  words  may  mean 
to  many  a  poorer  man.  He  pays  the  worker  as  lit- 
tle as  he  can  be  forced  to  take,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  wage  may  not  even  pay  house  rent. 
He  sells  to  the  retailer  on  credit  at  the  highest  price 
that  the  market  will  afford,  and  the  dealer  on  his  part 
tries  to  get  it  at  the  lowest  figure,  and  is  even  de- 
lighted to  purchase,  when  a  dismal  sign  announces 
a  "  bankrupt  stock  for  sale,"  regardless  of  the  ruin 
that  may  mean.  It's  every  man  for  himself.  Cut 
and  take  cuts,  and  never  mind  the  fallen  in  the  fight. 
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Finally,  he  sells  to  the  consumer,  for  the  very  high- 
est price  she  can  be  forced  to  pay.  Between  the 
manufacturer  and  dealer  the  poor  buyer,  without* 
whom  they  could  not  live,  and  the  poorer  worker, 
who  makes  their  business  possible,  are  as  nothing — 
stubble  and  chaff  to  be  ground  up  between  the  mill- 
stones of  selfishness.  Surely,  the  fustians  of  Heb- 
don-Bridge  and  the  shawls  and  plaids  of  Paisley 
have  something  to  say  in  the  world  for  right  and 
justice  and  for  humanity. 

According  to  the  Registrar's  report  for  1878, 
there  was  in  England  and  Scotland  at  that  time 
only  twenty-two  productive  co-operative  societies 
including  the  two  here  described. 

They  were  devoted  to  cotton,  silk,  yarns,  hosiery, 
cloth,  table-covers,  cutlery,  pianos,  tobacco,  printing, 
bleaching,  iron-work,  and  so  on.  A  glance  over  the 
reports  of  the  societies  for  1879,  ^"^  judging  only 
by  the  name  of  the  societies,  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  also  eight  flour  mills  and  nine  loaf  factor- 
ies or  bakeries,  and  also  one  laundry.  The  reports 
of  the  Registrar  are  very  confusing,  and  the  names 
of  the  societies  are  often  so  misleading  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  which  are  distributive  and  which  are 
productive.  Enough  may  be  known  to  show  two 
things :  the  proportion  of  productive  to  distributive 
societies  is  very  small,  and  of  those  in  successful 
operation  only  a  few  are  willing  to  divide  all  their 
profits  between  capital,  labor,  and  custom.     All  pay 
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interest  on  capital,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  pay  divi- 
dends on  the  purchases,  but  only  a  part  of  them  pay 
dividends  on  labor. 

In  1872,  a  large  manufacturing  firm  in  New  York 
called  its  workmen  together,  and  announced  that 
after  a  certain  date  every  man  would  receive,  over 
and  above  his  wages,  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
business,  be  they  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
sales.  The  men  received  the  statement  with  in- 
credulity and  returned  to  their  work.  Six  months 
passed,  and  the  firm  announced  that  it  had  $4,000 
to  divide  among  the  men  in  proportion  to  their 
wages.  The  immediate  result  of  the  actual  division 
of  the  money  was  gratifying  to  all  concerned.  The 
men  resumed  work  with  remarkable  animation  and 
industry.  Every  one  became  jealous  of  his  neigh- 
bor's work,  every  one  became  his  fellow's  over- 
seer. No  idleness  now,  no  *' one-handed  work,"  no 
shirking  and  dilatory  pipe-lighting,  no  guards  to 
watch  for  the  foreman,  no  waste  of  material  and 
time.  Never  before  had  so  much  work  been  per- 
formed in  a  day;  never  had  such  skill,  economy, 
aptitude,  and  intelligence  been  shown  at  the  benches, 
and  never  had  better  goods  been  made.  The  men 
were  apparently  satisfied,  and  the  firm  was  more 
than  compensated  for  their  decreased  profits  by  the 
improved  quality  of  the  goods.  Several  months 
passed,  and  the  house  announced  that  in  a  few  weeks 
it  would  have  a  surplus  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
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divide  among  the  workmen.  Suddenly  led  away  by 
some  epidemic  of  unreason,  the  men  struck  for  a  re- 
duction of  time  to  eight  hours.  The  proprietors 
would  not  consent  to  this,  and  as  a  consequence  for 
two  weeks  the  shops  were  closed.  In  vain  were  the 
men  shown  the  money  coming  to  them  ;  in  vain  was 
it  demonstrated  that  they  were  making  more  than 
men  in  the  same  line  in  other  shops.  They  per- 
sisted in  the  strike  till  they  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
and  then  resumed  work  as  before.  The  firm  declined 
to  proceed  further  with  the  co-operative  experiment, 
and  it  was  brought  to  an  end. 

At  one  time  a  certain  railroad  became  bankrupt 
and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  re- 
ceiver, finding  the  pay-rolls  largely  in  arrears,  and 
recognizing  the  precedence  of  the  workmen's  claims 
over  all  other  debts,  decided  to  pay  from  the  earn- 
ings of  each  month  a  portion  of  the  back  pay  due 
the  men.  By  some  means  this  intention  was  dis- 
covered by  some  of  the  employees,  and  the  news — 
as  such  news  always  will — spread  from  conductors 
to  brakemen  and  engineers,  from  stations  to  round- 
hou^  and  repair-shops,  and  from  the  machinists  to 
the  switchmen  and  track  laborers.  If  the  amount  of 
the  back  pay  returned  each  month  depended  on  the 
difference  between  receipts  and  expenditures,  it  was 
important  that  this  difference  be  made  as  large  as 
possible.  By  an  unexpressed,  but  common  consent, 
the  entire  force,  from  water-boys  to  ticket-agents, 
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united  with  the  receiver  in  a  real  attempt  at  co- 
operation. The  office  people  managed  to  get  along 
with  a  less  lavish  expenditure  of  stationery  ;  the 
conductor  ran  his  train  with  more  consideration  of 
the  value  of  time,  and  exhibited  an  increased  re- 
gard'for  the  comfort  of  his  passengers  ;  the  engineer 
ran  his  machine  with  less  oil  and  steam,  considered 
grades  and  curves  thoughtfully,  and  grew  furious  if 
the  fireman  failed  to  "  fire  her  steady  "  or  wasted  the 
coals  ;  the  brakeman  was  more  prompt  and  amiable  ; 
the  yardman  handled  his  cars  as  if  drawbars  really 
cost  money,  and  every  journal-box  was  viewed  with 
solicitude  ;  the  wipers  and  laborers  about  the  car- 
shops  developed  a  realizing  sense  of  the  value  of 
materials,  and  every  switchman  and  track-viewer  be- 
came an  authority  on  **  how  to  do  it  up  sharp."  The 
result  of  this  improved  tone  immediately  appeared 
in  the  increased  amounts  paid  on  the  arrears.  It 
was  a  successful  instance  of  co-operation,  though 
wholly  unsuspected  by  receiver  or  stockholders. 
History  is  silent  as  to  the  final  result.  Perhaps  the 
directors  resumed  their  own  and  went  on  again  in 
the  old  stupid  fashion.  The  oils  and  coals  ran  again 
to  waste,  cars  standing  on  side-tracks  had  their  ob- 
trusive corners  knocked  off,  rails  broke  and  trains 
suffered  derailment,  and  the  stock  slid  down  hill 
again  in  the  good  old  way. 

The  giving  of  a  share  in  the  profits  in  any  manu- 
facturing concern  or  in  a  railroad  to  its  employees  is 
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not  merely  an  equitable  division  of  money  earned. 
The  co-operator's  idea  is  deeper  than  it  appears.  It 
is  designed  to  win  the  worker  to  the  side  of  the^ 
capitalist  and  consumer,  that  he  may  be  their  friend. 
If  he  is  one  of  them,  he  works  for  their  advantage. 
The  dividend  on  wages,  the  sharing  of  profits,  has 
always  the  effect  described  in  these  two  instances — 
it  pays.  The  dividend  given  to  the  worker  by  the 
member  and  purchaser  or  co-operative  store  or  fac- 
tory is  an  investment  designed  to  earn  industry, 
faithfulness,  honesty  and  skilk  It  is  not  only  justice 
but  profit. 

The  history  of  productive  co-operation  in  this 
country  is  much  like  that  in  England,  many  at- 
tempts, nearly  all  ending  in  failure.  Still  there  are 
a  few  in  actual  operation  and  proving  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  working-men  to  unite  and  combine  their 
capital  to  furnish  labor  for  themselves.  The  amount 
of  capital  is  much  greater  than  that  used  in  itiany  of 
the  English  distributive  societies,  and  the  equitable 
division  of  profits  between  labor,  capital,  and  con- 
sumer has  not  been  fully  carried  out.  Only  one,  as 
far  as  can  be  learned,  pays  a  dividend  on  wages,  and 
none  pay  the  purchaser  anything. 

In  January,  1872,  a  number  of  machinists  and 
other  working-men  met  in  the  town  of  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa.,  and  under  the  laws  of  that  State  formed  an  in- 
corporated company  under  the  name  of  the  **  Beaver 
Falls  Co-operative   Foundry  Association,"  for   the 
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purpose  of  manufacturing  stoves,  hollow-ware,  and 
fine  castings.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  $25,000,  with 
the  right  to  increase  it  to  $50,000,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  company  were  placed  under  the  government  of 
a  president,  a  treasurer,  and  five  directors.  Articles 
of  agreement  and  appropriate  by-laws  were  drawn 
up  and  signed,  and  the  first  officers  were  elected  for 
one  year.  The  number  of  members  was  quite  lim- 
ited, and  all  the  capital  they  could  command  did  not 
reach  $4,000.  On  this  basis  the  association  went 
into  operation,  and  prospered  steadily.  Full  time 
has  been  constantly  maintained  (except  during  brief 
stops  for  repairs),  and  wages  have  been  paid  once  a 
week  to  every  member  employed.  The  amount  of 
the  wages  thus  earned  was  the  same  as  for  similar 
work  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Each  share  has 
earned  an  annual  dividend,  over  and  above  all  ex- 
penses and  interest  on  plant,  of  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen per  cent.  A  few  outside  hands  are  employed, 
but  in  the  apportionment  of  the  labor  the  members 
have  the  preference.  In  the  control  of  the  associa- 
tion each  member  has  one  vote  only,  and  each  is 
obliged  to  attend  the  regular  quarterly  meetings  of 
the  stockholders.  The  larger  part  of  the  stock- 
holders are  regularly  employed  in  the  foundry,  and 
are  paid  wages  for  the  time  employed. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  a  number  of  working-men  in 
the  town  of  Somerset,  Mass.,  united,  under  the  laws 
of  that  State,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  an  iron 
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foundry,  in  the  belief  that  the  co-operation  of  their 
money  and  labor  might  be  of  matual  advantage. 
Thirty  men  contributed  their  money  and  collected 
a  capital  of  a  little  more  than  $14,000,  and  with  this 
started  the  *'  Somerset  Co-operative  Foundry  Com- 
pany," in  the  manufacture  of  ranges,  parlor  and 
cooking  stoves,  and  hollow-ware  of  all  kinds.  The 
ownership  of  five  shares  entitled  a  man  to  work  in 
the  foundry  at  regular  wages.  Each  member  had 
one  vote  in  the  election  of  the  officers  in  whom  the 
government  of  the  company  was  vested.  The 
details  of  the  government  were  very  simple,  and  it 
has  proved  efficient.  Up  to  1876  the  stockholders 
were  paid  dividends  to  the  extent  of  forty-four  per 
cent.,  either  in  cash  or  in  new  stock.  Within  the 
previous  five  years  it  produced  material  to  the  value 
of  $340,000  and  paid  $151,000  in  wages,  while  its 
total  sales  since  it  began  have  reached  almost  half 
a  million  dollars.  The  company  spent  during  the 
years  1874,  '75,  $5,400  for  new  flasks  and  patterns, 
and  still  showed  a  net  gain  of  $11,914  for  the  two 
years.  It  had,  in  1876,  a  capital  of  $30,000,  partly 
paid  in  cash  and  partly  earned,  and  a  surplus  fund 
of  $28,924.  There  were  then  fifty-three  members  of 
the  association,  of  whom  thirty  were  employed  in  the 
foundry.  Both  of  these  societies  are  still  in  operation. 
Another  instance  of  the  practical  working  of  co- 
operation is  shown  in  the  experience  of  the  "  Equit- 
able Co-operative  Foundry  Company,"  of  Rochester, 
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N.  Y.  This  company  was  started  under  the  gen- 
eral manufacturing  law  of  New  York,  in  1867,  with  a 
capital  of  $30,000.  This  was  divided  into  shares  of 
$100  each,  and  of  the  forty- five  contributors  to  the 
capital  all  save  two  or  three  immediately  obtained 
work  in  the  foundry.  The  by-laws  by  which  this 
company- was  to  be  governed,  and  is  still  conducted, 
are  worthy  of  examination,  as  showing  its  working 
methods. 

After  defining  the  duties  of  the  officers  and  the 
time  of  their  meetings  and  the  meetings  of  the 
members,  the  rules  demand  an  annual  report  of  the 
business  in  all  its  details.  The  rules  governing  the 
transfer  and  sale  of  stock  and  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers are  simple  and  easily  carried  out.  The  divi- 
dends, after  all  expenses  and  an  allotment  to  the 
reserve  fund  have  been  paid,  are  divided  very  simply. 
Twelve  per  cent,  is  paid  to  the  shareholders,  and  all 
the  rest  is  paid  to  the  members  who  work  in  the 
company,  in  proportion  to  their  wages.  This  com- 
pany is  still  in  active  operation,  its  paid-up  capital 
being  $100,000  in  January,  1881.  Its  business  for 
the  last  year  was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  it  may 
be  cited  as  a  prosperous  experiment  in  productive 
co-operation. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  productive  associa- 
tion now  in  operation  is  that  commonly  known  as 
the  Social  Palace,  or  Familistere,  at  Guise,  France.* 

*  See  Appendix  I. 
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This  institution  is  something  more  than  an  asso- 
ciation of  capital  and  labor  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
It  includes  a  great  social  palace,  or  industrial  home, 
where  1,500  people  live  under  one  roof;  govern 
their  own  social  community,  patronize  their  own  co- 
operative store,  have  their  own  theatre  and  places 
of  amusement  and  instruction,  send  their  children 
to  their  own  schools,  and  maintain  their  own  provi- 
dent dispensary.  Concerning  this  association  as  a 
joint  dwelling  for  a  great  number  of  people,  much 
has  been  written,  and  the  subject  does  not  properly 
come  under  the  head  of  co-operation  as  a  business. 

The  extensive  iron  works  connected  with  this 
association  were  founded  by  M.  Jean  Baptiste  An- 
dre Godin,  who  started  and  built  up  a  new  industry 
in  France,  by  replacing  cast-iron  for  sheet-iron  in 
the  manufacture  of  stoves.  Here,  as  in  some  other 
co-operative  associations,  one  man  supplied  all  the 
capital  and  formulated  the  plan  of  the  association, 
invited  his  workmen  to  join  him,  and  brought  the 
experiment  to  a  successful  issue.  All  the  credit  of 
the  admirable  institution  at  Guise  belongs  to  M. 
Godin.  He  has  been  ably  seconded  by  the  large 
number  of  people  formerly  in  his  employ,  and  now 
shareholders  with  him  in  the  iron-works  and  social 
palace.  While  the  association  is  practically  carried 
on  by  committees  selected  from  all  the  workmen, 
M.  Godin  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  resides  with 
his  people  under  the  roof  of  the  Familistere. 
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According  to  the  rules  of  the  association,  it  is 
known  as  the  Society  of  the  Familistere,  of  Guise,  a 
co-operative  association  of  labor  and  capital,  under 
the  style  of  Godin  &  Co.  The  book  of  rules  is  an 
enormous  affair,  constructed  with  great  care  by 
M.  Godin,  and  describes  in  the  minutest  detail  every 
duty,  right,  and  privilege  of  every  member.*  From 
an  examination  of  the  book  of  rules  it  appears  that 
labor  and  capital  are  alone  recognized.  The  pur- 
chaser is  not  considered  at  all.  The  association 
is  composed  of  the  founder,  M.  Godin,  who  con- 
tributes all  the  capital,  both  for  the  two  iron-works 
and  the  great  hotel,  and  persons  of  either  sex  who 
may  acquire  one  or  more  shares  in  the  concern. 
These  make  the  firm  of  Godin  &  Co.  The  laboring 
members  are  divided  into  four  classes  ;  the  associates, 
societaires,  participants,  and  the  interested.  Each 
of  these  classes  has  its  own  special  rights  and  duties, 
and  some  have  their  particular  shares  in  the  profits. 
There  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  formality  in 
gaining  admission  to  the  society,  yet  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly obstructive,  and  is  evidently  designed  to 
defend  the  founder  against  undesirable  partners. 

The  founder  holds  the  right  to  admit  or  reject 
any  applicant  for  membership  in  the  society :  he 
holds  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  associa- 
tion for  life,  with  the  power  to  appoint  a  successor 
by  will;  but  these  special  rights  of  appointment  do 

*  See  Appendix  I. 
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not  pass  to  his  successor.  It  is  clearly  M.  Godin's 
intention  to  place  the  control  of  the  works  and  hotel 
ultimately  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  themselves. 
The  four  classes  of  partners  in  the  society  have 
different  rights  in  the  society.  Some  must  own 
stock,  others  need  not  do  so,  and  with  others  it  is 
optional.  All  the  shareholders  receive  not  more 
than  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  stock  they  hold, 
this  being  payable  to  them  from  the  profits  before 
any  further  division  is  made.  The  shareholder  has 
no  direct  voice  in  the  work  of  the  hotel  or  foundries, 
but  delegates  all  authority  to  various  councils  and 
committees,  the  members  of  which  he  may  chose  by 
ballot.  The  association  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
to  buy  out  any  shareholder  at  the  par  value  of  his 
stock  at  any  time.  M.  Godin  contributes  all  the 
stock — according  to  a  valuation  made  in  June,  1879, 
and  this  includes  the  two  foundries,  the  hotel  build- 
ings, stock-in-trade,  tools,  models,  and  cash,  the 
whole  estimated  to  be  then  worth  about  $950,000. 
The  association  takes  over  the  entire  plant  and  busi- 
ness, and  answers  all  its  rights  and  liabilities.  In 
thus  providing  all  the  capital  M.  Godin  is  protected 
and  reimbursed  by  the  gradual  redemption  and  pur- 
chase of  his  shares  in  the  concern  by  the  society. 
In  other  words,  his  workmen  gradually  buy  him  out, 
and  will  ultimately  (perhaps  long  after  his  death) 
become  the  sole  owners  of  the  entire  property. 

To  describe  in  detail  the  numerous  and  minute 
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rules  for  issuing,  transfer,  dividing  and  purchasing 
stock  would  fill  more  space  than  can  be  afforded. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  the  persons  who  work  in 
the  society,  and  hold  or  wish  to  hold  shares,  are 
most  admirably  guarded  and  equitably  adjusted. 
The  government  of  the  society  is  a  particularly 
complicated  piece  of  social  and  business  machinery, 
but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  class  of  people 
M.  Godin  had  to  deal  with  are  not  celebrated  for 
intelligence.  They  seem  to  love  formality  and  offi- 
cialism. Any  one  interested  in  the  full  details  of 
this  great  experiment  will  do  well  to  procure  and 
study  the  printed  book  of  rules  (See  Appendix  I). 
This  much  must  be  observed.  The  social  palace 
has  been  occupied  for  many  years  by  an  apparently 
well  pleased  and  happy  company  of  working  people. 
They  have  enjoyed  social  and  domestic  advantages 
such  as  people  of  their  position  in  life  never  ob- 
tained before  in  France.  They  have  governed  their 
social  palace  with  remarkable  success,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason,  now  that  the  machinery  is 
completely  organized  and  in  good  running  order, 
why  Godin  &  Co.  should  not  prove  that  productive 
co-operation  may  be  a  great  financial  success. 

The  natural  stockholder  is  a  conservative  person. 
He  knows  nothing  of  bonuses  on  wages,  allocations 
of  profits,  bonuses  on  purchases,  co-operation,  and 
the  like.  He  has  an  eye  single  to  dividends.  As 
for  votes,  his  shares  are  votes,  and  the  more  stock 
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he  has  the  better,  for  thus  may  he  cultivate  divi- 
dends. Now,  suppose  the  working-man  should  be- 
come a  stockholder  in  a  joint-stock  limited  liability 
company.  Imagine  a  cotton-mill  with  a  capital  of 
;^50,ooo,  held  in  10,000  shares  at  £^  each,  and  all 
held  by  the  spinners  in  the  mills,  coachmen,  carmen, 
mechanics,  and  other  working-people.  Suppose 
each  man  and  woman  had  one  vote  in  the  election 
of  the  directors,  without  regard  to  his  or  her  stock, 
would  these  people  be  able  to  manage  the  business, 
and  how  much  would  their  stock  be  worth  ? 

Many  years  ago  there  was  organized  in  Oldham, 
a  joint-stock  company  with  a  capital  of  ;^75,ooo  in 
fifteen  thousand  £^  shares.  For  a  long  time  this 
mill  was  the  only  one  in  which  people  in  moderate 
circumstances  could  have  an  interest.  To-day,  the 
share  lists  in  the  Oldham  daily  papers  give  the 
names  of  more  than  one  hundred  such  companies 
in  Oldham  district  and  neighborhood.  These  com- 
panies hold  their  shares  at  five  pounds  each,  and  a 
few  have  one  and  two  pound  shares.  Besides  these, 
there  are  thirty  companies  with  shares  valued  at 
ten  pounds,  and  the  closer  corporations  with  shares 
at  twenty-five  pounds  and  upward. 

The  aspect  of  Oldham  is  peculiar.  Like  Roch- 
dale, it  seems  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  people 
in  very  moderate  circumstances.  The  houses  are 
low,  two-story  brick  buildings,  of  a  dull  and  uniform 
character,  as  if  designed  for  economy  and  snug  liv- 
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ing.  There  are  very  few  costly  residences,  and  the 
only  structures  of  any  size  or  pretensions  to  elegance 
are  the  enormous  cotton-mills  scattered  through  the 
town.  These  mills  are  uniformly  strong,  durable, 
and  substantial.  The  engines  and  machinery  em- 
ployed in  them  are  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
designs,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  town, 
houses  and  mills  together,  suggests  labor  and  busi- 
ness. 

Oldham  is  a  joint-stock  town,  a  community  of 
shareholders.  That  they  are  a  prosperous  people 
needs  no  showing.  There  are  the  mills,  vast  and 
costly  structures,  erected  by  the  £^  shareholder. 
There  are  the  Oldham  newspapers,  with  whole  col- 
umns devoted  to  the  poor  man's  share  market. 
Moreover,  these  companies  are  generally  managed 
by  men  of  exceptional  ability,  and  behind  these  di- 
rectors and  managers  are  fhe  shareholders  taking  a 
real  and  lively  interest  in  their  affairs.  They  are 
many  of  them  spinners  and  workers  in  the  mills, 
and  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  business  from 
daily  experience.  If  the  engine  is  wasteful  of  steam, 
if  the  boilers  devour  coal  needlessly,  if  the  spindles 
make  less  thread  for  a  ton  of  coal  burned  than  they 
should,  if  the  prices  paid  for  oil,  coal  and  materials 
are  too  high,  if  tlie  manager  is  obtuse  to  the  merits 
of  new  machinery,  straightway  they  begin  to  cate- 
chise the  directors  vigorously.  At  times,  there  are 
stormy  quarterly  meetings,  at  which  the  £^  share- 
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holder  speaks  his  mind  and  instructs  the  directors 
concerning  their  duty. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  general  plan  on  which  these 
companies  are  founded  may  be  interesting.  The 
shares  in  such  companies  are  generally  valued  at  five 
or  ten  pounds,  and  they  may  be  obtained  by  small 
payments,  a  shilling  to  two  at  a  time,  as  the  money 
may  be  called  in.  Failure  to  pay  the  instalments 
subjects  the  holder  to  some  expense,  and  a  total  re- 
fusal to  pay  destroys  the  share  and  the  previous 
payments  are  forfeited  to  the  company.  All  the 
paid-up  shares  earn  interest,  and  may  be  transferred 
at  will.  The  shareholders  assemble  at  regular  and 
frequent  meetings  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany and  to  listen  to  the  quarterly  reports  and  bal- 
ance-sheets. Each  stockholder  has  one  vote,  and 
one  vote  only  at  these  meetings,  and  he  cannot  vote 
by  proxy.  The  directors  practically  govern  the 
business  of  the  company  ;  but  they  must  report  all 
their  doings  in  tTie  minutest  detail  to  the  stockhold- 
ers, and  they,  on  their  part,  appoint  from  among 
themselves  two  or  more  auditors  to  examine  the 
accounts  each  quarter.  If  the  shareholders  approve 
of  the  work,  they  may  give  the  directors  such  re- 
muneration as  they  think  best,  and  this  pay  is  di- 
vided among  the  directors  in  accordance  with  their 
attendance  at  the  directors'  meetings.  This  attend- 
ance is  printed  in  full  in  the  reports,  so  that  every 
stockholder  is  informed  as  to   the   fidelity   of  his 
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officers.  In  addition  to  the  share  capital,  all  these 
companies  takes  loans  of  any  amount,  however 
small,  subject  to  call  (or  after  notice),  and  pay  inter- 
est thereon  at  certain  fixed  and  rather  low  rates. 
Thus  they  become  savings  banks  for  their  work-peo- 
ple and  shareholders,  while  the  additional  capital 
enables  them  to  do  with  less  share  capital,  and,  as 
the  loans  only  earn  interest,  the  resulting  profits  go 
to  the  shares  in  the  form  of  dividends. 

Here  the  shirt-maker,  the  spinner  and  weaver, 
the  clerk  and  the  laborer  have  found  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  have  solved,  in  part,  the  question  of 
their  work  and  wages.  These  Oldham  spinners  have 
had  the  courage  to  save  their  money,  and  the  ability 
to  select  boards  of  directors  and  mill  managers  equal 
to  any  in  England.  Moreover,  their  mills  are  secure 
as  any  such  in  the  hands  of  private  parties.  The 
vast  loan  capital  held  by  the  companies  is  an  ex- 
ceptional advantage,  and  they  are  less  subject  to  a 
*'  run  "  than  the  ordinary  savings  bank.  The  work- 
ers in  the  mills  and  the  stockholders  are  the  holders 
of  the  loans,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  ruin  their 
own  property  by  a  foolish  panic.  They  have  climbed 
out  of  the  depths  of  poverty,  and  they  cling  to  their 
shillings  with  a  tenacity  and  conservative  obstinacy 
which  the  more  wealthy  capitalist  rarely  shows. 
They  well  know  that  every  shilling  of  the  loans  will 
be  paid  before  the  shares  get  a  penny.  The  mill 
and   the  shares   are   the    security ;  the    lenders   are 
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themselves  the  borrowers.  The  Oldham  spinner  has 
become  a  capitalist.  He  has  climbed  a  step  higher 
in  the  scale  ;  he  has  learned,  first,  economy,  then 
courage,  and  finally  skill.  His  wages  may  be  no 
better  than  before ;  but  he  has  earned  other  wages, 
interest  and  dividends. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  is  "joint-stockism  "  and 
not  co-operation.  It  is  true  this  system  is  very 
different  from  the  co-operator's  equitable  plan,  but  it 
is  proof  positive  that  productive  co-operation  is 
practical  on  the  very  largest  scale.  It  shows  what 
working-people  can  do  if  they  are  so  minded. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  productive  co-opera- 
tion are  four-fold :  ignorance,  selfishness,  want  of 
capital  and  friction.  It  has  been  observed  that  as 
soon  as  the  members  of  a  co-operative  store  begin 
to  draw  dividends  they  become  selfish.  They  have 
people  in  their  employ  as  shopmen  earning  wages 
in  the  store.  These  are  also  members,  but  they  are 
in  such  a  small  minority  in  comparison  with  the  pur- 
chasing members  that  they  are  entirely  out-voted. 
The  buying  members  appear  to  even  grudge  them 
their  wages,  and  when  it  comes  to  giving  them  divi- 
dends on  their  wages  they  often  refuse  consent  to 
any  such  arrangement.  When  the  society  prospers 
and  erects  a  shoe-shop,  corn  mill  or  bakehouse  they 
decline  to  give  their  shoemakers,  millers  or  bakers 
any  share  in  the  profits,  and  greedily  vote  all  the 
dividends  to  themselves.      Thus  it  often  happens 
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that  the  very  men  who,  while  they  were  poor,  cried 
out  against  the  selfishness  of  the  capitalist,  became 
quite  as  selfish  the  moment  they  are  little  capital- 
ists themselves.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  this 
— education.  If  the  co-operative  system  is  fair  it 
should  be  fair  all  round,  its  equity  should  .not  be 
one-sided.  This  is  something  the  co-operator  him- 
self needs  to  learn. 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  history  of 
a  great  number  of  failures  in-  productive  co-opera- 
tion, both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  that  a  want 
of  right  methods,  a  misunderstanding  of  the  how  to 
proceed,  and  still  more  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
commonest  rules  of  business  life,  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  these  failures.  The  men  and  women  had 
the  money  and  the  skill,  but  when  it  came  to  selling 
the  goods  they  produced  they  commonly  made 
some  mistake  through  ignorance  of  the  market  or 
the  cost  of  materials,  transportation  and  exchange, 
and  quickly  sank  the  business  and  themselves. 

Want  of  capital  has  also  put  an  end  to  many  a 
promising  scheme.  The  .little  savings  that  working- 
people  are  enabled  to  make  may  serve  to  start  a 
store  that  may  grow  up  to  a  dozen.  Applied  to 
starting  a  shoe  shop  or  manufactory  of  any  kind  it 
is  far  from  sufficient  and  the  thing  struggles  along 
for  a  little  while  and  dies  young  or  falls  still-born 
during  the  "  talking  stage  "  of  the  project. 

There  is  nothing  strikes  the  American  reader  of 
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English  newspapers  so  strangely  as  the  personality 
and  want  of  toleration  in  the  numerous  **  letters  to 
the  editor."  Whatever  the  subject  the  writer  com- 
monly seems  possessed  with  an  intense  and  abiding 
belief  that  his  ideas  are  alone  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  an  enlightened  public.  My  opinion,  my 
views  of  things,  my  plans  and  my  suggestions  stand 
out  with  a  degree  of  distinctness  that  would  be 
amazing  were  it  not  so  illiberal.  Willingness  to 
hear  all  sides  and  to  give  up  one's  opinions  in  favor 
of  others  is  not  a  strong  point  in  English  character, 
and  when  the  average  English  working-man  com- 
bines to  erect  a  co-operative  establishment  where  he 
may  win  wages  and  dividends  for  himself  and  little 
ones,  there  seems  to  be  an  amount  of  friction  among 
the  members,  as  to  the  best  way  to  do  things,  that 
is  quite  enough  to  prove  fatal  to  any  enterprise. 
The  co-operative  store  is  happily  acting  as  an  edu- 
cator and  restraining  something  of  this  pronounced 
personality,  and  teaching  the  people  that  unselfish- 
ness, amiability,  toleration  and  a  desire  to  help  on  a 
good  work  regardless  of  individual  likes  or  dislikes 
must  be  cultivated  before  productive  co-operation 
can  make  any  decided  advance.  It  is  founded  on 
equity  and  sound  business  sense,  and  if  it  has  not 
won  a  great  success  it  is  certainly  no  fault  of  its 
aims  or  methods. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

MY    LADY    SHOPS. 

Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  is  the  utter- 
most reach  of  social  Ambition.  You  can't  get  any- 
higher  than  the  West  End,  for  that's  the  end  of  the 
social  world.  Victoria  Street  begins  at  the  Abbey 
and  ends  at  Palace  Road,  and  makes  one  of  the 
grand  streets  of  London,  sombre,  severe,  and  im- 
pressively dull.  Midway  in  this  fashionable  avenue 
is  a  large  three-story  building,  looking  much  like  a 
club  house  or  some  public  institution.  Its  grand 
porch  and  brilliant  windows  suggest  wealth  and 
eminent  respectability.  It  is  here  my  lady  shops. 
This  immense  building  is  her  grocer's,  her  milliner's, 
her  drapery,  stationery  and  drug  store.  It  is  here 
her  husband,  the  Major-General,  buys  his  wines  and 
cigars. 

Once  my  lady's  carriage  stopped  the  way  on 
Regent  Street,  while  obsequious  shopmen  stood 
bareheaded  with  a  smiling  face  in  the  rain  at  the 
carriage  door  while  she  selected  patterns.  Now  she 
has  gone  away  to  the  West  End  and  Regent  Street, 
mourns  bitterly  in  Parliamentary  Blue  Books.  On 
Victoria  Street  my  lady  does  what  she  never  did  be- 
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fore— gets'out,  enters  the  grand  building  and  climbs 
the  stairs  eagerly  hunting  for  bargains.  At  Regent 
Street  she  was  received  with  an  unmanly  servility 
and  a  certain  veiled  persistency  on  the  part  of  the 
shopman  that  did  no  credit  to  shopper  or  shopman. 
Then  she  bought  something  whether  she  would  or 
no.  No  one  presumed  to  ask  her  for  money  and  the 
goods  were  sent  home  with  a  bill.  My  lady  may 
pay  when  she  pleases,  a  yeaf  hence,  long  after  the 
goods  are  worn  out  and  forgotten,  but  when  she 
does  pay  she  submits  to  a  degree  extortion  that  it 
is  a  wonder  has  not  killed  all  trade  long  ago.  The 
blight  of  credit  has  fallen  on  Regent  Street,  and  the 
wail  of  the  shopman  is  heard  in  the  land. 

At  No.  117  Victoria  Street  my  lady  must  strug- 
gle through  a  surging  crowd  of  eager  buyers,  clim1> 
long  stairways  and  force  her  way  alone  and  unaided 
to  the  counter  where  the  things  she  wishes  are  to 
be   found.     Up   stairs   and  down,    throughout    the 
entire  building,  from  cellar  to  garret  is  one  huge 
conglomeration  of  shops,  a  London  "  Bon  Marche," 
or   kind  of  aristocratic  -  Macy's."      The  shopman 
receives  my  lady  with  quiet  politeness  and  nothing 
more.     He  asks  for  her  ticket,  and  she  must  show 
him  the  valuable  bit  of  paper  that  entitles  her  to 
shop  at  these  counters.       She   asks  for  what   she 
wishes,  and  it  is  shown  to  her  without  solicitation 
to  purchase  and  in  silence.     The  goods  selected,  he 
asks  for  the  money.     My  lady  must  pay  cash.     She 
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appears  glad  to  do  so,  and  leaving  her  address,  with 
a  request  that  the  goods  be  sent  home,  she  finds  her 
way  to  other  departments  or  passes  out  through  the 
highly  aristocratic  crowd  to  the  street,  where  her 
carriage  is  only  one  of  a  long  line  of  elegant  equi- 
pages belonging  to  the  very  first  families.  Through- 
out all  the  huge  bazar  there  is  no  noise  or  confu- 
sion, and  the  affliction  of  the  cash  boy  and  the 
floor-walker  are  unknown. 

Rich  and  titled  people  in  England  early  saw  the 
value  of  the  co-operator's  idea.  This  great  ware- 
house containing  under  one  roof  more  than  a  score 
of  retail  shops  is  the  tangible  expression  of  their  be- 
lief in  co-operation.  This  is  the  Army  and  Navy 
Co-operative  Society's  principal  warehouse  and  cen- 
tral office,  these  thousands  of  customers  coming  in 
their  own  carriages  represent  its  members.  The 
weavers  of  Rochdale  combined  their  frugal  pennies 
to  buy  a  sack  of  flour,  which  they  sold  to  themselves 
at  the  regular  retail  price.  A  few  clerks  in  the 
London  Post  Office,  anxious  concerning  half  pence, 
contributed  a  shilling  each  to  buy  a  chest  of  tea. 
They  hid  it  under  the  office  stairs  and  *'  after  hours  " 
doled  it  out  to  each  other  at  cost.  'The  success  of 
the  venture  induced  them  to  try  again,  and  more 
chests  of  tea  were  bought ;  but  the  authorities  would 
not  permit  such  petty  trading  in  a  public  building, 
and  turned  the  tea-chests  into  the  street.  The 
British  shopman  sometimes  remarks  that  the  clerks 
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should  have  been  turned  out  too  for  indulging  m 
such  infamous  schemes  of  personal  gain.  The  clerks 
at  once  formed  a  small  society  under  what  was  then 
known  as  the  ''  Friendly  Society  Act  "  (now  called 
the  Industrial  Act)  and  opened  a  store  that  soon 
earned  the  name  of  the  *'  Post-office  store."  In 
1866,  the  store  took  the  name  of  the  Civil  Service 
Store,  for  the  membership  of  the  society  began 
to  recognize  other  civil  servants  besides  Post-office 
employees.  It  became  known  that  these  really 
civil  servants  had  a  good  thing,  and  my  lord,  and 
honorable  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.G.,  and  so  on,  rushed  to 
pursue  the  enticing  bargains  offered  in  Monkwell 
Street.  The  narrow  street  became  blockaded  with 
the  carriages  of  high  and  gentle  folks  in  a  lively  race 
after  the  shillings  that  might  be  earned  in  the  pound 
by  trading  at  this  wonderfully  cheap  shop. 

From  the  civil  servants  society  sprung  up  in 
time  a  number  of  others  :  The  Civil  Service  Supply 
Association,  The  Junior  Civil  Service  Supply  Asso- 
ciation, The  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative  Society, 
and  others  working  on  the  same  plan.  All  of  these 
associations  are  owned,  managed,  and  patronized 
by  people  of  high  social  position  and  ample  means. 
The  honorables,  the  admirals,  knights  and  clergy- 
men interested  in  these  co-operative  societies  would 
probably  resent  being  called  traders.  They  even  re- 
sented being  called  co-operators,  and  for  years  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  more  numerous  breth- 
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ren  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.      They   claimed, 
not  so  much  to  make  money,  as  to  save  money.    The 
societies  were  practically  close  corporations  and  the 
public  were  excluded  alike  from  their  buildings  and 
the  profits.     No  allocation  of  profits  or  dividends  or 
purchases  or  educational  funds  for  my  lady.     She 
had  an  eye  single  for  bargains,  and  only  demanded 
that  the  place  be  closed  against  the  common  world 
and  that  the  goods  be  cheap.     Beyond  bargains  my 
lord   and  lady  cared   nothing.     Were   the  o-oods  as 
represented,    were    they    promptly    delivered,    and 
under  the  market  price  ?     This  is  all  they  cared  ;  and 
while   the  stores   offered  this,  my  ladyships   would 
throng  in  aristocratic  mobs  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
store  and  leave   Regent  Street  to  its  fate.     After  a 
few  years  of  this  sort  of  treatment,  Regent  Street 
became    alarmed    at    the   wonderful    progress   and 
gigantic  trade  of  these  titled   co-operators  and  ap- 
pealed to  Parliament,  requesting  that   these  public 
servants,  clerks,  admirals,  colonels  and  consuls  be 
forbidden  to  save  their  shillings  and  be  compelled  to 
buy  of  the   shopkeepers  who  paid  the  very  taxes 
whereby  these  honorables  and   K.C.B.'s  were  sup- 
ported. 

The  opposition  of  the  traders  worked  exactly  as 
might  be  expected.  It  cemented  the  Civil  Service 
stores  with  their  far  more  active  and  aggressive 
fellows  of  the  North.  Toad  Lane  shook  hands  with 
Victoria  Street,  and   now  all  the  co-operations  are 
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more  or  less  united  and  fully  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  position  of  the  united  co-operators, 
rich  and  poor,  those  who  sell  cheap,  and  those  who 
divide  profits  on  sales  is  practically  unassailable. 
They  have  clearly  come  to  stay.  They  are  a  factor 
in  the  world's  work  and  deserve  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  trade  and  business  wherever  in  the  world 
there  be  farms  or  shops. 

There  is  much  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Roch- 
dale Pioneers  or  the  Post-office  clerks  started  the 
best  system  of  co-operation.  The  plan  of  opera- 
tions pursued  in  the  North  of  England  have  been 
shown  and  some  details  of  the  Civil  Service  system 
may  now  be  examined.  For  this  purpose  the  Army 
and  Navy  Society  may  be  selected  as  being  the 
most  widely  known  and  apparently  the  most  popular 
society. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative  Society, 
Limited,  is  strictly  a  close  corporation  and  its  aim  is 
to  buy  goods  of  all  kinds  at  wholesale,  and  to  retail 
them  to  its  members  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
without  regard  to  any  profit.  It  claims  not  to  be  a 
money  making  concern,  but  a  money  saving  insti- 
tution. It  does  not  find  "  good  things  "  in  the  way 
of  offices  for  anybody,  and  its  servants  are  paid  fair 
wages  and  nothing  more.  It  pays  interest  on  its 
shares  and  has  dividends  whenever  it  makes  any.  Its 
real  aim  is  to  sell  cheap,  without  regard  to  dividends 
to  benefit  the   purchaser  directly  by  honest  dealing. 
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freedom  from  the  shopman's  solicitation,  truthful- 
ness of  statement,  ease  of  access  to  every  kind  of 
goods  in  one  building,  and  low  prices.  It  is  practi- 
cally a  kind  of  glorified  "  Macy's,"  with  the  cash  girl, 
saleslady  and  floor-walker  left  out.  It  began  busi- 
ness with  a  capital  of  only  ;f  15,000  held  in  ;^i  shares 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1872,  and  its  first  day's 
sales  amounted  to  £\(^2  9s.  2d.  In  1876  its  daily 
sales  reached  over  ;^3,ooo  and  its  paid-up  capital 
amounted  to  ;^50,ooo.  Since  that  time  its  capital 
and  business  have  gone  on  steadily  increasing  till 
it  now  stands  amon^.  the  few  great  retail  stores  of 
the  world.  Exact  figures  of  its  present  business  are 
not  easy  to  obtain.  This  much  is,  however,  capable 
of  proof.  The  society  is  rich,  prosperous  and  se- 
curely established  on  a  strong  financial  basis.  It 
would  seem  that  with  reasonable  prudence  it  might 
outlive  many  generations  of  shopkeepers  and  traders. 
The  members  of  the  society  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  shareholders  and  annual  subscribers.  The 
shareholders  must  be  officers  in  the  British  army 
and  navy,  militia  or  yeomanry,  their  widows  and 
children,  and  the  representatives  of  military  clubs 
and  messes.  Each  shareholder  must  take  one  or 
more  shares,  and  for  this  he  is  entitled  to  trade  at 
the  stores,  to  receive  interest  and  dividends  (if  any) 
on  this  money,  and  to  have  one  vote  (and  one  vote 
only)  in  the  election  of  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  society. 
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The  annual  subscribers  must  also  be  an  army  or 
navy  officer  and  must  be  presented  and  introduced 
to  the  society  by  a  shareholder.  He  pays  five  shil- 
lings the  first  year,  and  two  shiUings  and  sixpence 
each  year  after  that,  during  which  he  trades  at  the 
store.  He  has  no  share  in  the  profits,  no  voice  in 
the  control  of  the  society,  and  no  liability  whatever. 
His  only  gain  is  the  right  to  buy  goods  at  the  stores 
for  cash,  but  this  is  sufficient,  for  the  advantages  it 
offers  are  so  great  that  there  is  always  the  greatest 
eagerness  displayed  by  thousands  of  rich  and  titled 
people,  for  the  chance  to  enter  the  doors  of  such  a 
wonderful  cheap  shop. 

From  the  17th  half-yearly  report  dated  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  it  appears  that  there  were  13,585  share- 
holders, 4,961  life*  members,  and  17,971  annual  sub- 
scribers, all  of  which  were  patrons  of  the  stores. 
The  sales  for  the  six  months  were  ;^939,266  17s.,  and 
the  total  income  from  all  sources  reached  ;^940,403 
IS.  I  id.,  this  being  an  increase  of  ^^47,938  over  the 
business  of  the  same  period  the  year  before.  The 
net  profit  after  paying  working  e^cpenses,  interest  on 
deposits  (loans  by  members),  etc.,  amounted  to 
;^i6,766  13s.  5d.  This  compared  with  the  sales 
showed  a  profit  of  only  fourpence  in  twenty  shil- 
lings, certainly  a  small  rate  that  clearly  shows  that 
somebody  was  "  barred  from  gain."  The  assets 
were  placed  at  ^^430,959. 

The  Civil  Service  Supply  Association  reports  in 
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its  balance-sheet  for  the  six  months  ending  June, 
30,  1879,  that  it  had  a  membership  of  4,374  and 
issued  tickets  to  other  persons  to  the  number  of 
28,834.  Its  sales  reached  i^ 706,256  15s.  3d.  It  had 
a  net  profit  of  £^,ig2>  17s.  7|d.  and  its  assets  were 
placed  at  ;^367,575  4s.  4d. 

A  more  recent  society,  formed  in  May,  1877, 
under  the  *'  Companies'  Acts,"  is  known  as  the 
"  Ladies'  Dress  Association,"  and  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice societies.  The  aim  of  this  association  is  to 
supply  for  cash  all  kinds  of  women's  and  children's 
wearing  apparel  and  household  material.  It  in- 
cludes a  dry-goods  department,  hosiery  department, 
linen,  ribbon,  gloves,  trunk,  costume,  mantle,  milli- 
nery, underwear  and  lace,  shoe,  outfitting  and  refresh- 
ment departments,  all  under  one  roof  and  manage- 
ment. It  pays  six  per  cent,  interest  on  its  shares, 
and  no  more,  and  if  a  profit  is  made  on  any  class  of 
goods  the  price  is  at  once  lowered.  None  but  mem- 
bers can  trade  at  the  shops.  Life  tickets  and  annual 
tickets  are  issued  on  nomination  of  a  shareholder. 
One  curious  feature  is  introduced  that  shows  the 
advantages  gained  by  the  members  of  such  a  society. 
Any  person  trading  at  the  store,  who  sees  anything 
she  does  not  like  or  wishes  changed,  may  make 
complaint  to  the  board  of  managers,  and  if  the  com- 
plaint is  reasonable  it  is  accepted  and  acted  upon. 
What  a  world  of  difference  it  would  make   in  the 
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retail  trade  of  any  city  if  the  shoppers  could  make 
complaint  of  the  management  of  the  stores  they 
most  frequent.  From  a  late  report  of  this  associa- 
tion it  appears  that  in  August,  1879,  the  association 
had  a  membership  of  4,411,  and  its  sales  for  14 
months  reach  ;^93,953  12s.  3d.  This  is  said  to  be 
an  increase  of  over  83  per  cent,  over  the  business 
of  the  same  time  the  year  before.  The  paid-up 
capital  at  that  time  was  ;^40,ooo.  Both  capital  and 
membership  have  since  greatly  increased. 

A  Co-operative  Dress  Supply  Association,* 
founded  upon  exactly  the  same  plan  and  in  partial 
connection  with  the  London  Ladies'  Dress  Associa- 
tion, is  to  be  started  in  New  York.  The  capital  is 
placed  at  $250,000  divided  into  9,960  preferred 
shares  of  $25  each  entitled  to  a  fixed  dividend  of 
six  per  cent,  and  40  shares  entitled  to  a  dividend  on 
the  profits  over  and  above  the  interest  paid  on  the 
preferred  shares.  This  limited  number  of  shares  will 
be  sold  only  to  persons  directly  employed  in  the 
establishment  and  represents  a  dividend  on  labor  to 
win  the  faithfulness  of  the  higher  officers  and  em- 
ployees. It  is  intended  to  have  over  twenty  differ- 
ent departments  for  supplying  ladies'  and  four  de- 
partments for  gentlemen's  goods.  The  association 
while  strictly  a  close  corporation  is  purely  a  co- 
operative concern,  having  for  its  one  object  the 
mutual  benefit  of  capital,  labor,  and  the  consumer. 
*  See  Appendix  G. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INSURING  THE  BABY'S    LIFE. 

The  American  tourist  visiting  Edinburgh  sees 
the  usual  show  places,  Holyrood,  Carlton  Hill,  and 
so  on,  and  perhaps  passes  along  Princess  Street  and 
wonders  at  the  lofty  tenements  of  the  old  town  over 
the  deep  valley  where  the  railway  cuts  through  the 
hill.  The  narrow  doors  of  these  twelve-story  build- 
ings stand  open  and  there  are  little  children  playing 
about  the  white  stone  stairs  that  lead  up  and  up 
into  the  sky.  Lower  Edinburgh  lives  up  there  in 
decent  comfort,  yet  the  fashionable  tourist  could  not 
climb  to  these  lofty  homes,  and  if  he  could,  he  would 
not,  being  unwise,  after  his  kind.  Yet  it  is  worth  the 
while  to  climb  these  steep  stone  stairs  and  see  the 
children,  almost  sky-born,  far  above  the  city.  Per- 
haps their  parents  can  teach  something  of  economy, 
of  small  savings  turned  into  a  help  in  the  day  when 
the  mourners  go  about  the  city. 

First,  we  must  have  a  guide.  Causewayside 
Street  is  a  modern  street  on  the  outskirts  of  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh,  a  plain  street  lined  with  plain 
shops  and  brick  houses.  At  one  of  these  two-story 
houses  a  man  opens  the  door  and  invites  us  in.     A 
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big  and  burly  man,  elderly,  plainly  dressed,  of  a 
kindly  aspect  and  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear.  An 
ancient  terrier  also  appears  and  surveys  the  visitor. 
The  master  bids  us  enter,  and  the  solemn  dog  sub- 
mits to  the  intrusion  without  remark.  An  old  and 
faded  room  on  the  first  floor,  here  and  there  a  print 
on  the  walls,  a  chair  or  two,  and  a  very  ancient  desk. 
Exquisite  neatness  everywhere  and  a  quiet  air  of 
business,  as  if  the  room  was  half  office,  half  living- 
room.  The  man  reads  the  letter  of  introduction 
from  his  superior  officer  doubtfully.  The  idea  that 
a  stranger  from  America  could  care  to  see  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  great  corporation  he  represents 
strikes  him  as  most  strange. 

"  Ye  want  to  go  with  me  and  see  how  it  works  ?  " 
It's  a  bit  tiresome,  and  ye'll  have  mony  stairs  to 
climb.  But  you're  welcome.  We'll  talk  about  it  on 
the  road,  and  I'll  tell  ye  all  I  know."  He  takes  his 
hat,  puts  a  small  vial  of  ink  into  his  vest-pocket, 
sticks  the  pen  behind  his  ear,  takes  an  account-book 
from  his  desk,  takes  a  cane  from  the  corner,  and 
says  he  is  ready  to  act  the  guide.  The  ancient  ter- 
rier barks  joyfully  at  the  prospect  of  a  run,  and 
together  we  set  out  on  a  journey  in  search  of  the 
pathetic  and  the  practical.  On  leaving  the  house 
we  find  a  tram-car  going  north  into  the  town,  and 
we  climb  to  the  roof  for  a  seat,  as  being  the  most 
comfortable  place.  As  we  ride,  our  guide  explains 
his  business.     He  is  the  chief  agent  in  Edinburgh 
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of  one  of  those  great  assurance  societies  so  common 
in  Scotland.  The  society  he  represents  is  located 
in  Glasgow,  and  he  superintends  its  affairs  here, 
canvasses  for  new  members,  collects  its  income,  and 
pays  its  claims  when  they  fall  due.  He  has  a  num- 
ber of  men  under  him,  and  there  are  also  many  other 
agents  of  other  assurance  societies  in  Edinburgh; 
and,  by  studying  his  methods  of  doing  business,  we 
may  learn  something  of  the  work  done  by  these  life 
insurance  societies. 

It  may  not  seem,  at  first,  worth  the  while  to  fol- 
low an  insurance  agent  in  his  travels  ;  but  the  ways 
of  Scottish  agents  and  the  results  they  obtain  are 
so  peculiar  that  we  may  well  afford  to  spend  half  a 
day  with  this  one,  and  may  well  study  the  financial 
polity  of  the  societies  he  represents. 

Personally  he  differs  widely  from  the  pertina- 
cious creature  who  once  became  a  derision  in  the 
United  States.  This  one,  at  least,  is  talkative  but 
not  silly,  lively  and  not  solicitous,  polite  and  not 
intrusive  ;  and  he  looks  as  if  he  might  visit  hi^s  pa- 
trons more  after  the  manner  of  a  welcome  guest 
than  as  an  insurance  agent.  His  work  is  simple  and 
ordained  with  method.  One  day  of  the  week  he 
canvasses  for  new  members  ;  another  day  he  collects 
the  weekly  dues  of  his  patrons  ;  the  next  day  he 
may  be  at  work  in  the  same  manner  in  another  part 
of  the  town — may  be  looking  after  his  sub-agents, 
paying  claims,  or  closing  his  accounts  for  transmis- 
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sion  to  the  central  office,  at  Glasgow.  The  tram- 
car  stops  at  the  post-office,  in  Princess  Street,  and 
we  get  down,  and  find  the  terrier  waiting  demurely 
on  the  sidewalk.  Crossing  Princess  Street,  past  the 
great  buildings  of  the  Register  Office,  we  turn  down 
the  hill  into  Leith  Street.  The  first  block  is  one  of 
the  black  and  lofty  tenements  peculiar  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  having  an  elevated  sidewalk  at  the  sec- 
ond story,  above  the  stores  on  the  street.  We  take 
the  upper  walk,  and  enter  an  open  door,  leading 
into  a  stone  hallway,  with  stone  stairs  leading  to  the 
rooms  above.  At  one  of  the  landings  the  agent 
pulls  the  bell,  and  a  working  woman,  fat,  neat,  and 
hearty,  opens  the  door. 

"  How  d'ye  do  the  day,  Mistress  ?  "  The  woman 
smiles  at  this  greeting  and  welcomes  us.  The  agent 
takes  off  his  hat  with  a  gracious  bow,  and  we  enter 
the  tenement,  followed  by  the  sober  dog.  After  an 
introduction  and  a  few  words  of  welcome,  the  mis- 
tress gives  the  agent  sixteen  pennies — one  shilling 
and  fourpence — and  a  small  account-book,  such  as 
are  used  in  savings  banks.  The  agent  counts  the 
money  and  slips  it  in  his  pocket,  dips  his  pen  in  the 
ink-bottle  in  his  vest-pocket,  and  signs  a  receipt  in 
the  book.  This  book  is  the  woman's  policy  and 
contribution-book.  On  the  first  page  is  the  policy, 
a  very  simple  document,  giving  the  names  of  the 
persons  whose  lives  are  insured,  their  ages,  and  the 
amounts  due  on  each.     There  is  Jennie,  aged  two 
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months,  insured  for  £i  los.  at  the  rate  of  a  half- 
penny a  week  ;  Maggie,  aged  six,  insured  for  £2, 
at  the  rate  of  a  half-penny  a  week ;  John,  aged 
fourteen,  insured  for  ^10,  at  the  rate  of  one  penny 
a  week ;  and  the  father,  aged  thirty,  insured  for 
£2>g  1 8s.  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  week.  In  all, 
three  children  and  their  father  insured  for  ^53  8s., 
at  only  eightpence  a  week.  As  the  collector  only 
calls  once  in  two  weeks,  the  mistress  pays  in  ad- 
vance one  silver  shilling  and  fourpence.  This  sim- 
ple business  concluded,  we  go  down  the  stone  stairs, 
worn  out  of  shape  by  the  feet  of  generations,  and 
enter  the  street.  • 

A  tiny  window,  scarcely  as  big  as  a  napkin,  and 
a  narrow  door,  surmounted  by  a  sign  :  Cigars  and 
Tobacco."  The  agent  opens  the  door,  and  we  man- 
age to  get  into  the  box  of  a  shop  without  severe 
crowding.  There  is  a  little  counter,  and  the  young 
woman  behind  it  seems  to  fill  the  entire  place,  and 
makes  a  pretty  picture  of  herself,  with  jars  of  snuff 
and  festoons  of  pipes  for  a  background.  Here,  as 
at  all  those  visits,  one  is  introduced  as  a,  stranger 
from  America ;  and  the  tobacco  girl  smiles  and  be- 
gins to  talk  rapidly.  She  counts  out  eight  pennies 
and  produces  her  book,  and  while  the  agent  signs 
the  receipt  she  leans  over  the  counter  and  talks 
eagerly  on  the  value  of  Hfe  insurance.  "  Ha'  ye  no 
the  likes  in  America?  'Deed,  sir,  and  it's  a  good 
thing  for  the  like  of  us."     Then  she  takes  her  book, 
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and  expresses  her  surprise  that  no  such  societies 
exist  in  America.  One  feels  a  trifle  humiliated  as 
she  enlarges  on  the  great  success  of  the  assurance 
society  of  which  she  is  a  member — the  security  of 
her  investment,  and  the  comfort  she  has  in  thinking 
that,  if  she  dies,  she  will  ''  get  a  decent  buryin'." 
Guessing  at  her  age  as  eighteen,  knowing  that  she 
pays  fourpence  a  week,  and  consulting  the  society's 
tables,  we  learn  that  she  is  insured  for  ^36.  Four- 
pence  a  week,  a  penny  paid  for  entrance  fee  and  a 
book  of  rules  ;  and  if  she  were  to  die  to-morrow  the 
claim  would  be  paid  in  cash  before  sundown.  The 
society's  agent  calls  for  the  money,  and  the  girl  has 
no  further  trouble  save  to  meet  his  calls. 

We  next  enter  a  dark  and  narrow  street  under 
Calton  Hill,  and  climb  eight  flights  of  stairs  in  an 
ancient  tenement.  This  is  not  the  top,  for  there 
are  three  more  stories  above  this.  It  is  high  enough, 
certainly.  Even  the  solemn  terrier  thinks  it  hard 
climbing.  A  rosy-faced  matron  opens  to  the  agent's 
knock,  and  bids  us  welcome  with  profuse  apologies, 
as  she  has  just  moved  in  and  is  ''  hardly  scoured 
up."  She  has  her  pennies  and  the  book  laid  ready 
on  the  table,  and  as  she  makes  her  payments  she 
speaks  quietly  and  earnestly  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
surance on  her  children's  lives.  Then  we  go  down 
again  through  the  echoing  stone  stairways,  and  at 
the  street  turn  toward  Leith  Walk.  We  pass  a  small 
bake-shop,  and  the  agent  steps  in  a  moment.     The 
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man  at  the  counter  has  the  few  pennies  all  ready; 
and  as  he  takes  out  his  contribution-book  he  ex- 
presses himself  pleased  to  see  that  any  one  is  inter- 
ested in  the  society,  and  remarks,  confidentially : 
**  Ye  don't  feel  it,  and  at  the  end  it  comes  in  vera 
weel." 

The  next  place  is  a  mere  stone  hovel,  roofed  with 
tile,  the  poorest  of  poor  quarters.  A  woman  bend- 
ing o.ver  a  washtub  at  the  door  leaves  her  work ;  and 
as  we  approach,  she  stops  to  wipe  her  hands  on  her 
apron,  while  a  motley  company  of  children  stop 
from  their  play  to  stare  at  the  visitors  and  the  dog. 
The  woman  has  six  children  insured  in  the  society. 
One  is  an  infant,  only  four  weeks  old,  insured  for 
£\  los. ;  a  boy  of  two  and  a  girl  of  three,  each  in- 
sured for  the  same  sum  ;  a  girl  of  five,  another  seven, 
and  the  oldest,  a  boy  of  nine,  are  insured  respec- 
tively for  £2,  £2  15s.  and  £2  17s.  each,  at  the  rate 
of  a  half-penny  a  week,  or  threepence  for  them  all. 
The  woman  appears  anxious  and  troubled.  Her 
dues  are  sixpence,  and  she  can  only  pay  fourpence. 
The  agent  smiles  pleasantly  and  says  he  will  take 
balance  next  time.  Her  policy  is  not  in  danger 
even  if  she  cannot  pay  her  dues  for  ten  weeks.  She 
seems  reassured,  and  says  sh^  will  surely  have  the 
money  next  time.  She  would  also  like  to  enter  her 
father's  name  as  a  member  of  the  society.  The 
agent  consults  the  tables  of  benefits,  and  says  she 
can  insure  her  father,  who  is  now  seventy  years  of 
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age,  for  £^,  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  a  week.  Only 
£^.  It  is  enough,  though  it  is  a  trifle.  Enough  to 
give  the  old  man  a  decent  resting  place,  and  that's 
all  the  woman  seems  to  expect.  The  sting  of 
poverty  has  entered  this  woman's  soul.  One  of  her 
little  ones  died,  and  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
parish  to  get  it  buried.  Her  children  demand  her 
every  penny  to  merely  Hve,  and,  should  another  die, 
she  could  no  more  raise  the  shillings  needed  to  give 
it  a  funeral  than  she  could  buy  the  Scott  Monu- 
ment. It  is  impossible  to  save  more  than  a  few 
pennies  at  a  time.  She  never  had  twenty  shillings 
at  one  time  in  her  life,  and  unless  she  thus  insured 
her  children's  lives  she  would  again  have  the  shame 
and  degradation  of  finding  a  pauper's  grave  for  her 
child.  The  assurance  society  comes  to  her  aid  with 
sure  and  ready  help,  and  the  very  day  the  doctor's 
certificate  of  death  is  signed  it  will  pay  her  policy  at 
sight,  without  question,  without  drawback  or  any 
gainsaying,  and  in  hard  cash. 

Then  we  climb  the  stairs  of  another  lofty  tene- 
ment. The  woman  who  comes  to  the  door  is  pale 
and  tearful,  and  pays  the  pennies  in  silence.  On 
reaching  the  street  again,  the  agent  explains  that 
her  husband  was  injured  by  a  fall,  and  is  now  at  the 
hospital  and  not  likely  to  recover.  The  wife,  the 
agent  adds,  has  expressed  herself  grateful  that  she 
was  induced  to  join  the  society,  as  she  is  absolutely 
without  means,  and  were  it  not  for  the  insurance  she 
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would  be  obliged  to  see  her  husband   laid  in  the 
common  lot  with  the  unknown  poor. 

The  next  visit  is  to  a  greengrocer's  shop,  a  box 
of  a  place,  piled  with  cabbages  and  tended  by  a 
lonely  widow,  in  faded  black.  She  is  busy  with  her 
trade,  and  only  pauses  a  moment  to  pay  one  penny 
for  the  two  weeks'  payments  due  on  her  only  child's 
insurance.  Half-penny  a  week  for  an  insurance  of 
£1  17s.  6d.  Then  we  call  at  a  tenement  in  a  hand- 
some block  of  stone  houses,  near  the  Leith  and 
Granton  Railway.  These  are  the  homes  of  mechan- 
ics and  traders  of  the  better  class,  and  the  family  we 
visit  are  living  in  reasonable  comfort.  They  have 
an  insurance  on  the  lives  of  their  children,  and  the 
wife  and  mother  pays  one  and  a  half  pence  a  week 
for  the  ;^8  insurance  on  their  young  lives.  The 
agent  talks  pleasantly  to  the  woman  about  her  gar- 
den ;  notices  the  three  girls ;  enters  the  threepence 
in  the  book,  and  makes  his  visit  a  pleasant  and 
social  call,  instead  of  an  errand  of  business.  The 
insurance  is  placed  in  this  manner :  one  half-pence  a 
week  on  Mary,  aged  three,  £1  los. ;  one  half-penny 
on  Jane,  aged  five,  £2  ;  one  half-penny  on  Kate, 
aged  eleven,  £\  los.  ;  or  eight  pounds  in  all  for  one 
penny  and  a  half  a  week.  The  payment  is  trifling. 
It  is  called  for  at  regular  intervals,  and  that  is  all 
the  family  have  to  do  about  it.  The  expense  of 
effecting  the  insurance  was  only  one  penny,  and  the 
whole  business  was  conducted  in  two. short  calls. 
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For  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  there  is  no 
medical  examination,  and  the  word  of  the  parents 
was  taken  as  evidence  of  the  children's  ages  and 
health.  The  society  is  safe  in  thus  trusting  to  the 
word  of  the  parents,  for,  if  it  is  afterwards  proved 
that  they  made  a  false  statement  in  any  particular, 
it  can  extinguish  the  policy  at  once.  In  the  case  of 
this  family  the  policies  for  the  three  children  were 
made  out  at  one  time,  and  were  all  entered  in  one 
certificate,  attached  to  the  leaves  of  the  contribu- 
tion-book. The  weekly  contributions  are  also  en- 
tered in  this  book,  thus  saving  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  three  sets  of  books.  As  the  parents  could 
not  sign  their  names,  their  marks  are  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  the  contract  between  themselves  and 
the  society.  These  people  do  not  call  themselves 
co-operators.  They  are  united  in  one  vast  concern 
for  their  mutual  benefit  and  help,  and  it  is  practical 
co-operation  in  the  business  of  insurance.  The  life 
assurance  society  to  whom  they  pay  their  pennies 
is  only  one  of  many  similar  institutions  in  Great 
Britain  enrolled  under  the  '*  Friendly  Societies  Act.'* 
It  is  really  a  mutual,  limited  liability,  life  insurance 
society,  and  having  for  its  object  as  set  forth  in  its 
book  of  rules,  to  **  provide  for  the  respectable  in- 
terment of  its  members."  The  members  of  the 
Scottish  Legal  Life  Assurance  Society,  whose  agent 
we  saw  at  work,  range  from  every  age  from  a  few 
days  to  seventy  years  and  numbered,  in  1876,  over 
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three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  To  insure  the 
lives  of  her  children  any  person  may  apply  to  the 
nearest  agent,  pay  one  penny,  and  state  the  child's 
age  and  condition.  The  application  is  at  once  for- 
warded to  the  central  office,  and  the  applicant  begins 
to  pay  the  dues,  as  has  been  shown.  The  application 
is  examined  and  if  it  is  acceptable  the  policy  is  sent 
through  the  local  agent.  If  it  is  declined,  or  if,  in 
the  case  of  an  adult  the  decision  of  the  surgeon  is 
adverse,  the  dues  that  have  been  paid  are  returned 
and  the  policy  is  refused.  In  taking  out  a  policy 
each  applicant  is  shown  a  table  of  benefits  giving 
the  rates  of  payments  from  one  half  penny  to  one 
shilling  for  every  age  up  to  seventy-five.  The  appli- 
cant selects  any  sum  he  or  she  chooses  in  the  col- 
umn opposite  his  or  her  age,  and  this  becomes  the 
fixed  rate  of  payment  through  life.  If  the  member 
then  fails  to  pay  for  twelve  consecutive  weeks  he 
is  served  with  a  notice,  and  if  he  neglects  this  for 
fourteen  days  all  his  payments  are  lost  and  his  policy 
is  destroyed,  and  his  connection  with  the  society 
ceases.  All  pay  in  advance,  though  none  of  the 
members  are  required  to  pay  at  any  fixed  place,  as 
the  money  is  collected  by  the  agent.  If  the  collector 
fails  to  call  for  the  dues  the  member  may  complain 
to  the  central  office  and  the  agent  is  repremanded 
or  discharged.  All  the  members  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  who  have  been  enrolled  at  least  twenty- 
six  weeks,  may  attend  the  general  and  annual  meet- 
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ings  of  the  society  at  Glasgow,  and  may  have  one 
vote  in  the  control  of  its  affairs  and  in  the  election 
of  its  officers. 

The  control  of  the  property  and  business  of  such 
a  society  as  this  is  vested  in  a  number  of  persons 
known  as  the  '*  office  bearers  "  of  the  society.  These 
office  bearers  include  a  president,  treasurer,  secre- 
tary, a  committee,  a  board  of  management  and  three 
trustees.  Their  duties  correspond  to  those  of  simi- 
lar officers  in  savings  banks.  The  property  is  held 
by  the  trustees,  and  the  board  of  management  con- 
ducts the  business  affairs.  All  investments  are 
made  by  the  trustees,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  committee,  or  in  default  of  this,  subject  to  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members.  All  the 
officers  are  paid  such  salaries  as  the  majority  of  the 
members  think  advisable,  and  the  secretary,  treas- 
urer and  trustees  are  under  bonds  to  the  society. 
The  government  of  such  a  society  seldom  changes. 
If  the  work  is  well  done  and  the  society  is  prosper- 
ous, there  is  very  little  desire  for  change,  and  the 
officers  are  selected  each  year  without  much  discus- 
sion. 

From  the  annual  report  of  this  society  for  the 
5^ear  ending  December,  1875,  it  appeared  that  its 
income,  collected  from  its  members,  amounted  to 
£j\,/\2()  i8s.  sId.,  and  it  received  from  interests  and 
rents  enough  more  to  raise  its  total  income  to 
;£" 74,436  15s.  6Jd.     Of  the  money  received  from  its 
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members,  36  per  cent.,  or  ;£"24,7i4  15s.  4|d.,  was 
taken  out  for  **  management  expense  account,"  or 
working  expenses.  This  money  went  to  pay  the 
canvassers,  medical  examinations,  agents'  commis- 
sions, salaries,  allowance  to  officers,  printing,  office 
expenses,  taxes,  etc.  This  sum  was  more  than  was 
needed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  an  un- 
expended balance  of  ;^728  l6s.  gd.,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  surplus  fund.  The  payments  on  claims 
amounted  to  ;^38,7I4  4s.  id.  ;  a  sum  amounting  to 
;^2i  2s.  7|d.  was  returned  to  the  members  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  and  at  the  end  there  was  a  balance  of 
£g,gy6  13s.  5|d.,  and  this  added  to  the  surplus  for 
the  expense  account,  makes  a  total  surplus  on  the 
year's  transactions  of  ;^io,705  lOs.  2^d. 

Here  is  a  life  insurance  company  with  a  yearly 
expense  account  of  less  than  £2^,000,  and  a  mem- 
bership of  over  330,000.  It  collected  its  money  in 
half-pence  each  week  at  the  homes  of  its  people 
scattered  all  over  Great  Britain,  in  Canada,  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  paid 
on  an  average  twenty-two  claims  every  business  day 
in  the  year,  at  an  average  rate  of  £'^  each,  and  the 
printed  list  of  the  Scottish  claimants  alone  fills  fifty- 
one  closely  printed  pages,  a  list  of  over  6,700  names. 
As  the  eye  runs  over  the  lists  and  notes  the  childish 
names,  Betsy,  Jessie,  Janet,  Allan,  Margaret  and 
John,  their  residences  the  back  streets  and  slums  of 
Glasgow    Saltmarket,    the    towering   tenements   of 
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older  Edinburgh,  the  homes  of  poverty  and  want, 
the  £\  claims  on  children  less  than  four  years  old 
crop  up  at  nearly  every  line,  and  the  £2  and  ;^3 
claims  are  scattered  thickly  through  every  page. 
There  were  the  youngest  members,  on  whose  lives 
only  a  half-penny  a  week  could  be  spared,  and  they 
make  a  majority  of  all  the  claimants.  These  claims 
were  paid  in  cash,  at  sight,  without  delay  or  much 
formality,  and  every  one  of  this  great  multitude 
found  a  decent  grave,  and  father's  and  mother's  heart 
was  spared  the  shame  of  a  pauper's  funeral. 

Wilson  Street,  Glasgow,  is  one  of  the  business 
streets  of  the  city,  and  No.  86  is  a  plain  two-story 
stone  building,  simple  to  severity.  During  busi- 
ness hours  a  constant  stream  of  people  is  flowing 
in  and  out  the  doors.  The  lower  story  of  the 
building  is  the  head  office  of  this  society,  and 
those  men  and  women  going  and  coming  are  its 
members.  Within  is  a  small  office  fitted  up  like  a 
savings  bank.  Behind  a  counter  are  a  half  dozen 
clerks,  and  beyond  these  are  two  doors  leading  into 
the  private  offices  of  the  society.  Before  the  counter 
is  a  long  bench  occupied  by  a  number  of  men  and 
women  nearly  all  dressed  in  black.  A  thin,  pale 
woman,  a  widow  with  her  two  boys  in  meagre 
mourning,  steps  up  to  the  counter.  She  is  tremu- 
lous and  tearful.  Baby,  the  youngest,  who  scarce 
survived  her  father,  is  dead.  Here  is  the  doctor's 
certificate  and  the  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  regis- 
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trar's  books.  The  clerk  reads  the  papers  quickly, 
refers  them  to  the  book-keeper  for  examination,  and 
calls  the  next  claimant.  The  man  has  just  lost  his 
wife  and  wants  the  claim  settled.  Only  twenty 
pounds  ;  but  he  needs  the  money  very  much,  for  the 
undertaker's  bill  is  more  than  he  can  manage,  more 
money  than  he  ever  had  at  one  time  in  his  life.  A 
woman  well  on  in  years  and  worn  with  toil  offers 
a  mute  appeal  for  immediate  payment.  The  clerk 
speaks  to  her  pleasantly  and  takes  her  papers  for 
examination.  Then  the  first  applicant  is  called 
again  and  a  gold  sovereign  is  put  in  her  hand.  She 
signs  a  receipt  and  goes  out  silent  and  thankful 
for  the  money.  The  man  gets  a  check  for  twenty 
pounds,  and  the  other  woman  receives  two  sover- 
eigns in  gold,  and  seventeen  silver  shillings,  the 
amount  of  her  claim.  The  business  is  transacted 
quickly  and  quietly,  and  the  whole  scene  is  just  such 
an  one  as  can  be  seen  in  any  savings  bank,  except 
that  it  is  more  subdued  and  decorous. 

These  people  are  wise  in  their  generation.  The 
society  really  co-operates  with  them  in  teaching 
to  save  and  making  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
The  actual  figures  giving  of  the  business  done  are 
not  important.  Other  societies  may  be  doing  bet- 
ter and  this  society  is  not  quoted  above  all  others. 
The  aim  is  here  to  show  what  co-operation  will  do 
as  a  business  in  life  insurance.  There  are  here  no 
fees,  no  troublesome  notes,  no  bonus,  no  dividends 
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or  premiums,  no  illiberal  haggling  over  the  payment 
of  a  policy,  no  wretched  squabbling  with  the  mourn- 
ers over  an  open  grave.  The  society  pays  in  cash, 
without  question,  without  foolish  delays  or  sense- 
less red  tape.  It  recognizes  that  its  people  want 
the  money  now,  at  once,  not  in  thirty  days.  It  is 
better  than  charity,  wiser  than  our  life  insurance 
societies,  and  a  real  co-operative  system  for  the 
widow  and  fatherless. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PROVIDENT  DISPENSARIES. 

The  idea  of  co-operation  or  mutuality  may  be 
applied  to  a  great  number  of  human  wants  and 
needs.  In  every  community  there  may  be  found  a 
certain  number  of  sick  people.  In  each  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children,  a  certain  number,  say 
twenty-five,  are  paying  for  medical  advice.  The 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  are  well  and  free 
from  the  expense  of  a  physician.  This  sickness  rate 
being  a  known  factor  in  any  particular  city  it  is  easy 
to  estimate  from  it  the  commercial  value  of  health 
and  to  institute  a  system  of  co-operative  medical 
service  that  shall  be  a  benefit  to  both  patients  and 
doctors.  This  is  the  plan  of  the  institutions  known 
as  Provident  Dispensaries.  Though  not  called  co- 
operative concerns,  they  are  much  like  co-operative 
societies,  for  they  seek  to  benefit  by  the  collection 
of  capital  in  small  sums  and  to  give  a  good  and  fair 
return  both  on  the  capital  and  labor  invested.  The 
aim'is  to  collect  a  small  sum  each  week  from  both 
the  sick  and  well,  and  to  provide  in  return  the  best 
medical  advice  and  medicines  on  demand  to  all  the 
subscribers. 
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If  one  thousand  persons  paid  into  a  common 
fund  ten  cents  a  week  they  would  have  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  If 
they  paid  five  thousand  dollars  out  of  this  fund  to  a 
good  medical  man  they  could  command  his  whole 
time,  and  still  have  two  hundred  dollars  left  to  pay 
for  collecting  the  money.  The  physician  would 
have  a  fixed  income  and  only  a  limited  number  of 
patients,  and  each  subscriber  would  get  good  medical 
attendance  for  only  five  dollars  and  twenty  cents  a 
year.  It  is  upon  this  co-operative  basis  the  business 
of  a  Provident  Dispensary  is  founded. 

Such  associations  are  now  in  successful  operation 
in  London,  Manchester,  Northampton,  and  other 
English  cities,  and  have  already  demonstrated  their 
usefulness.  They  give  cheap  and  ready  aid  to  those 
who  try  to  help  themselves,  and  that  at  the  right 
moment,  at  the  first  hour  of  sickness.  Among  such 
Dispensaries  the  Manchester  and  Salford  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful. 
It  had  in  1877  six  dispensaries,  a  corps  of  twenty- 
one  medical  men,  and  a  membership  of  about  thir- 
teen thousand. 

The  members  of  a  Provident  Dispensary  are 
divided  into  two  classes — honorary  members,  who 
pay  an  annual  subscription  to  assist  in  starting  the 
dispensary,  and  in  keeping  it  in  operation  till  it  can 
support  itself;  and  the  free  members,  who  pay  a 
very  small  weekly  or  monthly  subscription,  and  who 
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receive  in  return  medical  advice  and  medicines  free, 
on  demand.  The  free  membership  is  limited  to 
working-men,  their  wives  and  children,  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  the  usual  medical  fees,  but  who  are  not 
paupers.  The  Manchester  and  Salford  Provident 
Dispensary  limits  its  free  membership  to  persons 
whose  average  family  earnings  do  not  exceed  thirty- 
five  shillings  a  week,  or  who  cannot  earn  more  than 
ten  shillings  a  week  for  each  man,  fifteen  shillings  a 
week  for  a  man  and  wife,  and  sixpence  a  week  for 
each  child.  This  limits  the  benefits  of  the  institu- 
tion to  those  whom  it  will  best  serve.  Those  who 
can  afford  something  better  are  not  entitled  to  its 
benefits,  and  the  pauper  is  not  worthy  of  them. 

To  understand  the  practical  working  of  such  an 
institution  the  rules  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Dispensary  may  be  here  given  in  full. 

I.    MEMBERS. 

The  members  shall  be  artisans  and  others  in  re- 
ceipt of  weekly  wages,  whose  average  family  *  earn- 
ings do  not  exceed  thirty-five  shillings  per  week,  and 
who  are  not  in  receipt  of  poor-law  relief. 

Application  for  MembcrsJiip, — Any  applicant  for 
membership  must  attend  at  the  dispensary  at  such 
time  or  times  as  the  committee  may  determine,  and 
deposit  two  weeks'   subscription,  which  will  be  re- 

*  A  family  shall  be  considered  as  including  the  parent  or  parents, 
and  all  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 
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turned  if  the  depositor  be  not  accepted  as  a  mem- 
ber. If  found  eligible,  he  shall  be  enrolled,  and 
receive  a  ticket  of  membership.  No  application 
from  a  married  man  or  woman  shall  be  entertained 
unless  all  the  children  of  the  family  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  join  at  the  same  time.  Children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  cannot  be  admitted  (except 
orphans)  unless  entered  with  one  of  their  parents  or 
a  guardian. 

Payments. — The  payments  shall  be  made  weekly, 
fortnightly,  or  quarterly,  in  advance.  [In  the  event 
of  any  member,  who  has  paid  his  subscription,  be- 
coming a  recipient  of  poor-law  relief,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  institution 
until  his  subscription  shall  again  become  due.] 

Every  member  whose  average  family  earnings  do 
not  exceed  thirty  shillings  per  week  shall  pay  one 
penny  per  week;  but  the  subscription  for  all  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  any  such  family, 
shall  never  exceed  twopence  per  week.  Where  the 
average  family  earnings  exceed  thirty  shillings  per 
week,  each  member  over  fourteen  years  of  age  shall 
pay  twopence  per  week,  and  each  child  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  shall  pay  one  penny  per  week ;  but 
the  subscriptions  for  all  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  in  any  such  family,  shall  never  exceed 
fourpence  per  week.  The  committee  may  admit  to 
either  class  any  applicant  for  membership,  if  they 
think  the  case  a  suitable  one.     There  shall  be  an 
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entrance  fee  of  sixpence  for  an  individual,  or  one 
shilling  for  a  family. 

Any  applicant  for  membership  actually  suffering 
from  illness  shall  only  be  admitted  upon  payment  of 
an  entrance  fee  of  five  shillings.  The  whole  of  the 
family  of  the  applicant  must  also  join  at  the  same 
time  and  pay  one  month's  subscription  in  advance. 
Any  member  shall  be  considered  sick,  and  pay  ac- 
cordingly, if  he  apply  for  medical  aid  within  four- 
teen days  of  membership. 

Female  members  may  be  attended  in  their  con- 
finements by  one  of  the  medical  officers  upon  pay- 
ment of  fifteen  shillings,  or  by  the  midwife  upon 
payment  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  such  pay- 
ments to  be  completed  one  month  before  the  ex- 
pected confinement ;  and,  if  instalments,  in  sums  of 
not  less  than  two  shillings  and  sixpence  each.  If 
the  aid  of  the  medical  officer  or  midwife  be  required 
in  a  premature  confinement,  the  full  fee  of  fifteen 
shillings  or  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  must  be 
paid.  In  case  of  difficulty,  where  a  medical  officer 
is  called  in  by  the  midwife,  the  member  shall  pay 
the  sum  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  to  such  medi- 
cal officer,  in  addition  to  the  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence to  the  midwife.  The  fee  for  the  midwife  is  to 
be  considered  as  payment  for  one  week's  attendance. 
The  fees  in  cases  of  premature  confinement  or  diffi- 
culty to  be  completed  within  one  month  after  the 
date  of  attendance. 
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Arrears. — No  member  in  arrear  will  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  If  in  arrear  more 
than  a  fortnight,  a  fine  of  twopence  a  family,  or  one 
penny  for  an  individual,  shall  be  charged  for  each 
fortnight.  The  name  of  any  member  who  is  in 
arrear  more  than  two  months  shall  be  erased  from 
the  books.  Any  person  or  family  who  wish  to  re- 
enter a  dispensary  after  having  ceased  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, may  do  so  upon  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  five 
shillings  ;  but  the  committee  shall  have  power  to 
make  exceptions  to  this  rule,  or  to  remit  fines  in 
special  cases. 

Any  sick  person  unable  to  pay  the  dispensary 
charges,  shall  be  referred  to  the  poor-law  officers, 
or  be  recommended  to  one  of  the  medical  charities, 
as  circumstances  may  require. 

Summary  of  Privileges  of  i  Membership, 

(a,)  Every  member  may  select  from  the  dispen- 
sary staff  the  medical  officer  by  whom  he  or  she 
may  wish  to  be  attended  ;  but  no  change  can  take 
place  during  illness  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(b.)  Every  member  is  entitled  to  general  medical 
attendance  and  medicine  at  the  dispensary  or  at  his 
own  home. 

Patients  who  are  able  must  attend  at  the  dispen- 
sary at  the  appointed  times,  bringing  their  cards 
and  prescription  papers  with  them.     Patients  too  ill 
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to  attend  at  the  dispensary  must  send  their  cards, 
before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  residence 
of  the  medical  officer  they  have  chosen,  who  will 
see  them  at  their  homes.  In  cases  of  sudden  illness 
or  accident,  members  will  be  attended  at  any  time 
on  sending  their  cards  to  any  one  of  the  medical 
officers,  when  a  special  charge  of  one  shilling  may 
be  made. 

ic.)  Female  members  are  attended  in  their  con- 
finements by  the  medical  officer  they  have  selected, 
or  by  the  midwife. 

{d.)  Members  can  be  attended  by  a  properly 
qualified  dentist. 

(e.)  Members  suffering  from  illness  requiring  hos- 
pital treatment,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  hospital  most  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  their  case. 

(/.)  Members  removing  to  another  district  may 
be  transferred  without  charge  to  the  provident  dis- 
pensary of  the  district  to  which  they  may  have  re- 
moved. 

{g)  Every  adult  member  of  six  months*  standing, 
and  whose  subscription  is  not  in  arrear,  may  vote  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  his  dispensary,  and  be  eligi- 
ble to  serve  on  its  committee. 

II.   HONORARY   MEMBERS. 

The  honorary  members  shall  be  those  who  con- 
tribute money  to  the  support  of  a  provident  dis- 
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pensary,  without  having  the  privileges  of  ordinary 
.members.  Those  who  contribute  five  pounds  in  one 
sum  to  be  honorary  members  for  five  years,  and 
contributors  of  ten  pounds  and  upwards  in  one  sum 
to  be  honorary  members  during  life.  Subscribers  of 
one  guinea  yearly  to  be  honorary  members  during 
the  continuance  of  the  subscription. 

The  honorary  members  shall  have  the  power  of 
voting  at  annual  meetings,  and  be  eligible  to  serve 
on  the  committee  of  management. 

III.   FUNDS. 

One-half  of  the  payments  of  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers (with  the  exception  of  midwifery  fees)  shall  be 
divided  amongst  the  medical  officers,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  received  from  the  members  who  have 
selected  them.  The  midwifery  fees  shall  be  paid  to 
the  medical  officers  or  midwives  attending  the  cases 
in  respect  to  which  they  were  received.  The  bal- 
ance of  members'  payments,  together  with  the  con- 
tributions of  the  honorary  members,  shall  be  appro- 
priated towards  the  expenses  of  management.  If 
any  sum  be  left  after  defraying  such  expenses,  the 
committee  shall  distribute  at  least  two-thirds  there- 
of among  the  medical  officers. 

IV.  MANAGEMENT. 

Each  dispensary  shall  be  managed  by  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  four  ordinary  members,  four  hon- 
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orary  members,  and  four  members  of  its    medical 
staff. 

The  committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such 
paid  or  unpaid  officials  as  they  may  consider  neces- 
sary. They  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or  dis- 
charge summarily  any  official  for  misconduct  or  vio- 
lation of  the  rules.  In  cases  of  doubt  or  dispute 
the  decision  of  the  committee  shall  be  final. 

The  committee  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  members.  A  list  of  members  eligible 
for  election  shall  be  exhibited  in  the  dispensary  one 
month  before  the  date  of  meeting ;  and  any  adult 
member  of  six  months'  standing,  whose  subscription 
is  not  in  arrear,  and  all  honorary  members,  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  nominate  members  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee. In  case  more  than  twelve  members  be  nom- 
inated, the  selection  shall  be  by  show  of  hands. 

A  general  meeting  of  members  shall  be  held 
annually  in  the  month  of  January,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  management,  and  to 
transact  all  business  proper  to  such  meeting.  Four- 
teen days'  intimation  of  such  meeting  shall  be  given 
by  notice  affixed  in  the  dispensary,  and  by  adver- 
tisement in  the  local  papers. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  members 
may  be  held  at  any  time  upon  the  requisition  in 
writing  of  twelve  members;  such  requisition  to 
state  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  to  be  delivered 
to  the  honorary  secretary. 
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V.    MEDICAL    OFFICERS. 

Any  medical  man  qualified  to  practice  under  the 
Medical  Registration  Act,  upon  applying  to  have 
his  name  placed  upon  the  staff  of  the  provident  dis- 
pensary in  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  shall  be 
sp  placed  by  the  committee  at  their  next  meeting, 
upon  his  undertaking  to  perform,  for  a  year  at  least, 
the  duties  as  set  forth  in  the  rules  of  the  dispensary. 

No  medical  officer  shall  have  more  than  1,500 
members  or  families  on  his  list. 

I.  Duties. — (^.)  The  medical  officers  shall  pre- 
scribe for  such  members  as  may  require  their  ser- 
vices at  such  times  and  places  as  the  committee  may 
from,  time  to  time  arrange  with  the  medical  staffi 

(<^.)  No  medical  officer  shall  discontinue  his  at- 
tendance upon  a  member  during  sickness  without 
the  consent  of  the  committee. 

(^.)  A  medical  officer  may,  in  cases  of  necessity, 
depute  a  qualified  medical  man  to  act  for  him  ;  but 
under  no  circumstances  whatever  shall  he  transfer 
his  duties  to  an  unqualified  assistant  or  practitioner. 

(^.)  The  medical  officers  shall  attend  members  in 
their  confinement  who  have  paid  the  prescribed  fee, 
and  shall  assist  the  midwife  in  cases  of  difficulty 
whenever  she  may  require  them.  They  shall  attend 
premature  confinements,  as  provided  for  by  Rule 
v.,  Sect.  2. 

{e.)  They  shall  each  keep  a  register,  according  to 
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a  prescribed  form,  of  all  cases  treated  by  them,  and 
report  quarterly  to  the  committee  on  the  statistics 
of  health  of  the  members  under  their  care. 

(/.)  They  shall  undertake  to  give  three  months' 
notice  of  resignation. 

2.  Remuneration.— The  remuneration  of  the 
medical  officers  shall  consist  of  one-half  of  the  ordi- 
nary members'  fund,  and  the  balance  as  provided 
for  by  Rule  III. — Funds  shall  be  divided  by  the 
committee  according  to  the  amount  received  from 
the  members  enrolled  under  each  of  them  respec- 
tively. They  shall  receive  fifteen  shillings  for  every 
member  whom  they  shall  attend  in  their  confine- 
ments, and  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  for  every  case 
in  which  their  aid  is  called  in  by  the  midwife.  In 
case  of  premature  confinement  where  the  usual  fee 
has  not  already  been  paid,  it  shall  be  paid  to  the 
medical  attendant  at  the  time  ;  and  if  the  patient  be 
unable  to  pay,  the  committee  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  same. 

VI.   DENTIST. 

Duly  qualified  dentists  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
committee  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  medical 
officers.  They  shall  attend  at  the  dispensary  or  else- 
where at  such  times  as  the  committee  may  arrange 
with  them,  to  treat  dental  cases  occurring  among  the 
members,  and  shall  be  paid  according  to  a  scale  of 
fees  approved  of  by  the  committee. 
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VII.   DISPENSER. 

A  duly  qualified  dispenser  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  committee  on  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 
He  shall  attend  at  the  dispensary  at  such  times  as 
the  committee  may  deem  necessary.  He  shall  faith- 
fully compound  and  dispense  medicines  to  the  mem- 
bers according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  medical 
officers.  He  shall  keep  a  stock-book  and  prepare  a 
list  from  time  to  time,  of  such  drugs  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  lay  the  same  before  the  committee. 

VIII.  MIDWIFE. 

Each  committee  shall  appoint  a  duly  qualified 
midwife  or  midwives,  who  shall  attend  members  in 
their  confinements. 

From  the  poor  man's  point  of  view,  the  Provi- 
dent Dispensary  offers  these  advantages :  It  collects 
its  fees  in  very  small  weekly  sums,  at  his  door,  and 
it  supplies  the  best  medical  advice  instantly,  on  de- 
mand. The  patient  may  choose  his  own  physician 
out  of  the  dispensary's  staff.  There  is  no  delay,  no 
restraint  in  asking  for  help  early,  when  it  is  most 
needed,  and  there  is  no  humiliating  sense  of  receiv- 
ing charity.  It  is  not  charity,  but  business ;  a  fair 
trade  on  both  sides. 

When  the  dispensary  is  young,  and  its  member- 
ship is  limited,  it  may  be  a  charitable  institution  of  a 
most  sensible  and  valuable  kind.     When  it  becomes 
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self-supporting,  it  is  no  longer  a  charity,  but  simply 
a  co-operative  medical  society,  and  takes  its  place 
beside  the  building  association  and  co-operative 
store. 

For  the  medical  man,  the  Provident  Dispensary 
offers  these  advantages :  It  secures  him  a  good  and 
steady  income ;  there  are  no  debts  to  be  collected, 
and  no  loss.  His  work  is  limited  to  a  fixed  number 
of  patients,  and  he  knows  he  will  be  called  early,  when 
he  can  do  the  most  good.  As  those  in  health  con- 
tinually assist  to  pay  his  salary,  it  becomes  his  right 
to  control  them,  to  prevent  disease,  and  to  insist  on 
healthful  living.  The  skilled  laborer  and  the  poor 
consumer  are  here  brought  together,  to  their  mutual 
advantage.  The  one  is  taught  to  save  against  the 
evil  day  and  helped  to  make  his  little  savings  of  some 
value  ;  the  other  finds  a  secure  income  from  people 
who  never  could  pay  his  regular  fees,  and  who  in  all 
probability  would  be  continually  in  debt  to  him. 

These  societies  have  not  made  any  progress  in 
this  country,  chiefly  through  a  mistaken  opposition 
of  the  free  dispensaries  and  a  total  misunderstanding 
of  their  aims  and  objects  by  the  people.  They  see 
no  need  to  pay  a  doctor  while  they  are  well,  and  the 
mistaken  idea  that  in  some  fashion  a  sick  person  de- 
serves free  help  from  the  city,  very  much  as  the  man 
whose  house  is  on  fire  is  entitled  to  call  out  the  en- 
tire fire  department  to  save  his  clothes  and  crockery. 
Poor  people  in  New  York  have  been  actually  known 
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to  demand  and  insist  upon  medical  advice,  in  the 
free  dispensaries,  as  a  right,  saying  "  they  guessed 
they  could  call  the  doctor  just  as  they  could  a  police- 
man, in  case  of  danger  to  life  or  limb."  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  so  admirable  a  system  of  co- 
operative self-help  should  be  neglected  by  both  the 
poor  (not  the  paupers)  and  the  officers  of  our  chari- 
ties. It  is  certainly  a  wiser  charity  to  help  people  to 
help  themselves,  than  to  give  where  giving  creates 
pauperism,  beggary  and  imposture.  However,  co- 
operation means  business,  and  the  provident  dispen- 
sary, in  spite  of  its  unfortunate  name,  is  simply  a 
co-operative  medical  society,  and  is  not  a  charity. 


CHAPTER   VIL 

THE   people's   banks. 

The  grand  difficulty  in  getting  ahead  in  the 
world  is  to  make  the  first  hundred  dollars.  The 
want  of  a  little  ready  money  in  hand  is  the  great 
bar  the  small  manufacturer,  the  tinman,  the  black- 
smith, the  carpenter,  mechanic  and  trader  finds  in 
his  way.  If  the  machinist  and  artisan  cannot  buy 
tools  or  raw  materials  with  which  to  make  his  skill 
available,  wherein  is  he  better  than  the  mere  laborer, 
who  stands  so  dangerously  near  the  pauper?  It 
takes  a  very  little  to  send  a  man  down  from  the 
secure  ^nd  honorable  position  of  a  workman  with 
tools  to  the  despairing  level  of  the  inmate  of  the 
poor-house.  Take  away  a  man's  tools,  or  his  little 
shop  or  tiny  stock-in-trade,  and  it  is  easy  to  create  a 
thief  or  an  incompetent.  In  like  manner,  it  takes 
but  very  little  (commonly  much  less  than  a  hundred 
dollars)  to  raise  the  potential  pauper  into  the  re- 
specting and  respectable  worker,  on  the  safe  road  to 
competence.  Those  who  have  can  obtain  more. 
He  who  has  nothing,  or  only  little,  finds  it  hard,  or 
impossible  to  get  even  a  trifle  more.  The  large 
manufacturer  can  borrow  of  the  bank,  for  he  has 
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credit.  But  the  small  man,  with  only  his  hands  and 
his  tools,  can  borrow  nothing,  except  at  the  poor 
man's  curse,  the  pawn-shop.  Small  men  have  to  get 
on  as  best  they  may  without  the  benefit  of  credit. 
They  must  see  splendid  chances  go  by,  and  let  op- 
portunities that  would  be  the  stepping-stones  to  for- 
tune, be  unimproved  simply  for  the  want  of  a  little 
ready  money,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  little 
credit.  It  was  these  things  and  the  evident  diffi- 
culty that  all  small  manufacturers  in  Germany  found 
in  obtaining  the  use  of  money,  that  led  Dr.  Schulze 
to  found,  in  1850,  at  Delitzsch,  the  system  of  co-opera- 
tive banking  that  is  now  known  under  the  name  of 
**  Schulze-Delitzsch  Credit-Unions."  A  better  name 
for  these  admirable  institutions  is  now  used,  and 
they  are  called — just  what  they  are  —  *' People's 
Banks."  * 

As  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  building 
associations  there  is  money  enough  in  small  towns 
and  villages  and  held  by  comparatively  poor  people 
to  do  much  good,  if  some  means  was  devised  to 
collect  the  scattered  dimes  and  half  dollars  into  a 
fund.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  people's  bank.  It  is 
designed  to  bring  many  small  capitals  together  into 
a  fund,  owned  jointly  by  many,  that  may  be  bor- 
rowed by  the  few  who  can  make  the  best  use  of  it 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned.  Like  the 
building  association  it  aims  to  make  it  easy  to  save 

'  *  See  Appendix  K. 
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by  making  small  sums  available  and  compelling  the 
savings  by  regular  payments,  however  small,  forced 
into  punctuality  by  the  gentle  spur  of  a  fine.  S 

It  also  aims  to  benefit  by  lending  the  money  to 
those  who  can  give  good  security  and  to  make 
money  for  the  lenders  and  the  bank. 

In  general  plan  these  banks  much  resemble  the 
co-operative  banks  in  this  country.  They  are  asso- 
ciations for  borrowing  and  lending  money.  The 
society  may  be  composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
members  and  is  intended  to  exist  for  a  certain  defi- 
nite time,  say  fifty  years  or  less,  though  its  term  of 
life  may  be  extended,  if  it  continues  to  prosper  and 
all  the  members  wish  to  keep  the  organization  alive. 
In  case  its  life  is  limited  it  may  come  to  an  end,  as  a 
society  and  its  affairs  may  be  wound  up  and  all  the 
money  left  over  may  be  divided  among  its  members. 
The  perpetual  system  is  plainly  the  best,  because  if 
a  bank  has  accumulated  a  large  reserve  fund,  it  is  so 
much  the  stronger  and  more  able  to  be  of  use  to  its 
members  than  a  new  society  starting  with  a  limited 
capital  and  inexperienced  officers. 

Any  one  who  can  prove  he  is  able  to  meet  the 
regular  payment  of  the  monthly  instalments  may 
take  one  or  more  shares  valued  (say)  at  $5  or  $10. 
The  capital  of  such  a  society  comes  from  the  en- 
trance fees,  by  the  shares  paid  in  by  small  instal- 
ments and  by  the  gradual  creation  of  a  reserve  fund 
from  the  profits  of  the  business. 
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The  aims  and  business  of  the  society  are  to  lend 
money  in  small  sums  for  a  limited  time,  say  six 
months,  at  interest  to  the  members,  and  to  make  a 
small  profit  for  the  bank.  The  money  is  lent  on 
proper  securities,  and  these  may  be  the  shares  the 
borrower  may  hold  in  the  bank,  or  shares  and  stock 
in  other  banks  or  business  concerns  of  any  kind,  or 
accounts  of  work  done  and  accepted,  or  on  merchan- 
dise, chattels  of  all  kinds.  In  this,  the  credit  union 
is  precisely  like  the  building  association,  except  that 
it  makes  loans  for  short  limited  periods  of  time  and 
will  accept  a  greater  variety  of  securities. 

In  addition  to  this  banking  business,  the  peoples' 
bank  will  collect  debts  due  to  its  members,  thus 
giving  the  single  member  the  moral  and  legal  power 
of  a  moneyed  institution.  It  will  also  receive  money 
on  deposit  and  open  accounts  current  with  its  mem- 
bers. It  will  also  employ  its  surplus  capital  in  dis- 
counting bills  of  exchange  for  any  one,  provided  the 
bills  bear  two  signatures  and  provided  the  bills 
mature  within  ninety  days.  The  society  will  also 
purchase  of  its  members  good  stocks  or  shares  that 
may  not  be  directly  realized  on  demand.  In  other 
words,  it  will  make  such  property  immediately  avail- 
able should  the  member  desire  the  use  of  the  money. 
The  society  will  also  buy  and  sell  public  stocks  and 
other  property  for  its  members,  or  will  keep  and 
administer  property  and  estates.  In  these  particu- 
lars the  credit  union  has  a  much  wider  field  of  use- 
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fulness  than  the  building  association.  Provisions 
are  also  made  for  enabling  the  member  to  sell  his 
shares,  with  the  approval  of  the  society,  and  for  ex- 
pelling undesirable  and  delinquent  members. 

The  government  is  vested  in  all  the  shareholders, 
who  have  one  vote  only  in  the  election  of  officers 
and  general  management  of  the  business.  The 
immediate  control  is  vested  in  an  administrative 
council  consisting  of  a  president,  vice-president,  and 
nine  councillors  or  directors.  There  is  also  a  com- 
mittee of  direction  composed  of  the  director,  the 
cashier,  and  certain  of  the  employees,  who  must  be 
members  and  give  proper  security  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  duty.  There  is  a  discount 
committee  consisting  of  the  administrative  council 
and,  at  least,  fifteen  other  members,  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  all  the  shareholders  every  ninety  days. 
There  is  besides  these  a  committee  of  censorship 
and  control  and  a  committee  of  three  arbitrators. 
Each  month  the  council  must  make  a  report  to  the 
government  inspector,  giving  a  statement  of  the 
business  done,  and  yearly  or  half-yearly  reports  of 
th€  business,  in  the  minutest  detail,  must  be  given 
to  all  the  members. 

The  profits  that  may  arise  from  the  business  of 
such  a  society  are  distributed  between  the  sharehold- 
ers and  the  reserve  fund.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  all  the 
net  profits  over  the  working  expenses  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  reserve  and  the  rest  may  be  divided, 
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added  to  the  account  of  the  unpaid  shares,  or  paid 
as  a  cash  dividend  to  the  holders  of  paid-up  shares. 

If  by  reason  of  mismanagement  or  ill  considered 
loans  the  bank  loses  half  its  capital  the  society  may 
be  dissolved  and  its  affairs  wound  up  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  the  members.  If  a  society  is  dissolved 
by  limitation,  or  by  the  mutual  consent  of  all  con- 
cerned, the  surplus  funds  and  property  must  be 
equally  divided  among  all  the  shareholders.  In 
Germany  full  liability  of  all  the  members  is  required. 
In  Italy,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  limited  liability  is 
the  rule.  A  society  is  considered  as  an  individual 
"and  may  be  proceeded  against  at  law  by  its  creditors  ; 
and  after  their  claims  are  satisfied  the  society  may 
be  dissolved  and  what  is  left  over  is  divided  among 
the  shareholders.  The  system  here  described,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  that  pursued  in  Italy.* 

The  history  of  these  credit  unions  in  Europe 
shows  a  steady  progress  both  in  numbers,  capital  and 
business.  The  first  was  founded  by  Dr.  Schultze, 
in  1850.  A  second  one  was  started  at  Eilenburg, 
in  185 1,  and  a  third  was  founded  at  Zortiz,  in  1853. 
According  to  trustworthy  reports  it  appears  that 
in  1878  there  were  948  credit  unions  with  a  total 
membership  of  480,507  in  Germany  alone,  while 
there  were  over  200  societies  in  Italy,  100  in  Russia, 
and  many  more  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The 
German  societies  had  a  combined  capital  of  shares 

*  See  Appendix  L. 
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and  reserve  amounting  to  116,853,027  marks,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  capital  of  the  unions  to  their 
borrowed  capital  was  thirty-three  per  cent.  To  un- 
derstand this  last  item  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
credit  unions  often  borrow  money  of  the  regular 
banks  for  the  purpose  of  lending  to  their  own  mem- 
bers the  same  money  at  a  slightly  higher  rate.  The 
bank  would  not  lend  in  small  sums  to  the  unknown 
borrower,  and  the  society  transacts  the  business  for 
its  members. 

The  advantages  of  such  co-operative  banks  as 
these  are  very  great.  They  enable  people  who  want 
small  loans  either  to  carry  their  stock-in-trade  over 
a  bad  market,  to  buy  tools  and  material  for  doing 
business,  or  for  any  purpose  in  which  credit  may  be 
of  value.  Moreover,  they  enable  the  poor  man  who 
wants  a  little  money  to  improve  his  business  (not  to 
pay  old  debts)  to  get  the  money  easily  and  quickly 
without  resorting  to  that  plundering  pawnbroker. 
The  borrowers  and  lenders  meet  face  to  face  and  are 
known  to  each  other,  and,  in  fact,  control  each 
other  for  their  mutual  benefit.  The  society  acts  for 
the  poor  man  as  a  friendly  adviser  and  business 
man.  It  is  at  once  savings  bank,  a  lender  and  a  go- 
between  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  use  of  money 
that  would  otherwise  be  quite  beyond  his  reach.  I: 
stands  between  him  and  the  regular  banks,  and  de- 
fends and  helps  him  against  the  public.  Of  course, 
such  a  society  is  of  no  value  to  the  incompetent,  the 
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unthrifty,  and  the  pauper.  It  is  not  a  charity,  but  a 
helper  and  friend  of  those  who  are  willing,  and  more 
or  less  able  to  help  themselves.  Compared  with 
the  American  building  association  it  is  much  wider 
in  its  scope  and  more  elastic  and  useful  to  its  mem- 
bers. It  is  really  more  like  the  English  loan  associa- 
tion in  some  of  its  details,  and  yet  it  has  a  field  of  its 
own  and  does  a  work  not  suited  to  the  building  as- 
sociations as  they  are  now  constituted.  In  small 
towns  and  villages  such  societies  for  lending  and 
borrowing  money  would  prove  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  people.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  forming  them,  and  the  officers  and  ma- 
chinery required  to  control  them  need  not  be  nu- 
merous or  expensive.  There  could  be  found  in  such 
places  one  or  more  reliable  and  careful  persons  who, 
for  very  little  compensation,  would  conduct  the 
business  of  the  bank  subject  to  the  control  and 
oversight  of  all  the  members.  No  officers  or  build- 
ings, not  even  a  safe,  would  be  required.  As  was 
shown  in  the  building  associations,  only  small  sums 
would  be  handled  at  a  time,  and  the  risk  of  loss  by 
theft  or  carelessness  would  be  very  small.  All  that 
has  been  claimed  in  the  first  chapter  for  the  co-oper- 
ative bank  applies  to  the  credit  union  society,  while 
it  has  advantages  that  they  do  not  possess.  Of 
the  value  of  such  a  credit  mover  in  country  places, 
where  the  success  and  prosperity  of  all  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  interest  to  each,  there  can  be  no  question. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  CONCLUSION   OF  THE   WHOLE   MATTER. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  the  author  has  endeav- 
ored to  explain  the  aims  and  methods  of  a  number 
of  societies  or  associations  of  people  for  their  mutual 
commercial  advantage.  The  building  association, 
the  society  store  and  workshpp,  the  assurance  com- 
pany, the  dispensary,  and  people's  bank  are  all  un- 
ions of  small  capitals,  with  the  labor  and  custom 
of  many,  and  they  maybe  all  included  under  the 
general  name  of  co-operative  societies.  This  union 
for  mutual  aid  and  profit  is  called  co-operation.  A 
better  name  would  be  mutuality.  This  means  the 
union  of  many  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  all  so- 
cieties founded  on  mutuality  might  justly  take  the 
motto  of  the  credit-unions :  "  One  for  all — all  for 
one."  No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  many 
other  unions  for  mutuality,  such  as  the  friendly  so- 
cieties, the  burial  clubs,  the  trade  guilds  and  unions. 
Neither  is  any  mention  made  of  social  associations, 
communistic  societies  and  colonies.  Co-operation 
means  business,  and  the  sole  aim  of  the  writer  has 
been  to  show  how  certain  people  have  united  their 
capital,  labor  and  custom,  to  save  money,  build  a 
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home,  bury  the  children,  pay  the  doctor,  start  a  shop 
and  stave  off  the  pawnbroker,  the  sheriff,  and  the 
poor-house. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  co-operation  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  public  mind  with  a  great  deal  that  is 
merely  speculative,  and  like  a  vision — highly  vision- 
ary. It  should  be  freed  from  socialism,  communism, 
and  like  vagaries,  and  be  considered  simply  as  an 
improved  and  a  more  just  and  equitable  method  of 
doing  business. 

What,  then,  in  this  light  are  its  advantages? 
They  are  these :  It  is  more  equitable  and  just  to  the 
three  parties  in  every  trade,  the  capitalist,  the  work- 
er, and  the  consumer.  It  recognizes  the  rights  of  all 
three,  and  divides  the  profits  fairly  between  them. 
It  is  more  simple  in  its  methods  than  ordinary  busi- 
ness, it  extinguishes  the  loss  and  confusion  of  debt, 
and  it  gives  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  an  equal  chance. 
It  represents  the  good  of  all  as  opposed  to  the  gain 
of  the  few,  and  substitutes  mutuality,  helpfulness, 
justice,  convenience  and  cheapness  for  competition, 
selfishness,  and  useless  expense  and  wastefulness. 
In  one  word,  it  is  equity. 

A  social  movement  that  begun  with  strange 
schemes  for  benefiting  the  whole  world  in  half  a 
year,  that  very  properly  died  and  was  decently 
buried,  only  to  spring  up  again  into  wonderful  ac- 
tivity, must  have  something  in  it  to  win  the  hearts 
of  men.    A  scheme  that  survived  the  most  complete 
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disaster,  only  to  be  taken  up  again  by  poor  men, 
and  started  once  more  amid  heart-breaking  stintings 
and  pinching  denials,  must  have  some  germinal  idea 
underlying  it  worthy  respectful  consideration.  Co- 
operation, as  revived,  after  its  apparent  death,  by 
flannel  weavers  and  post-office  clerks,  has  been  bur- 
dened by  a  most  extraordinary  load  of  useless  and 
impractical  men  and  women  ;  and  has  been  hampered 
until  recently  by  legal  restrictions  that,  if  applied  to 
political  life,  would  have  precipitated  a  war.  Yet  it 
has  steadily  grown  in  favor  with  the  people.  It  has 
had  more  disheartening  and  disastrous  failures  than 
any  movement,  social  or  political,  and  yet  it  grows 
from  year  to  year.  It  has  been  opposed  by  the 
press,  the  clergy,  the  law,  and  the  trade  in  England, 
and  still  its  stores  multiply  in  the  land.  In  this 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  co-operative 
banks,  co-operation  has  made  a  hundred  failures  to 
one  success,  and  yet  has  clearly  come  to  stay ;  it  is 
under  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  people. 

The  opposition  of  the  press,  the  law,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  English  clergy  to  co-operation  cannot  be 
explained.  Happily,  it  is  rapidly  passing  away.  The 
law  now  protects  and  recognizes  the  co-operator, 
bishops  preside  at  the  co-operative  congresses,  and 
the  press  has  found  that  his  ideas,  though  often 
crudely  expressed,  and  still  tinged  with  the  old  vis- 
ions, are  in  the  main  reasonable  and  just.     The  op- 
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position  of  the  trader  both  here  and  in  Great  Britain 
is  more  easily  understood.  The  shopman  in  England 
is  making  a  great  outcry  before  he  is  hurt,  and  insists 
that  co-operation  must  be  suppressed  before  it  does 
any  further  harm — to  the  shopman.  The  American 
dealer  is  much  wiser,  and  silently  adopts  some  of  the 
co-operator's  ideas,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  himself 
and  his  customers.  The  massing  together  of  many 
small  stores  under  one  roof  and  management,  and 
the  consequent  saving  of  time,  labor,  rent,  insurance, 
advertising  and  waste,  has  proved  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  retail  trader,  and  has  resulted  in  lower 
prices,  as  the  buying  public  in  all  our  large  cities 
has  found  out.  This  is  only  a  copy  of  Toad  Lane. 
The  cash  system  that  is  gradually  becoming  the  rule 
everywhere,  the  one-price  plan,  and  the  wonderfully 
improved  manners  of  the  average  salesman  and 
**  saleslady "  are  partly  American  in  origin,  and 
partly  a  very  sensible  imitation  of  the  methods  pur- 
sued at  the  London  Civil  Service  Stores.  In  these 
respects  the  retailers  have  in  part  disarmed  the  com- 
plaints of  the  co-operator.  Whether  this  is  to  be 
enough  is  quite  another  matter. 

The  opposition  of  the  retail  trade  to  co-opera- 
tion may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — it  hurts. 
If  co-operation  continues  to  grow  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past  a  good  many  people  must  retire  from  busi- 
ness. No  single  retail  dealer  in  a  small  town  can 
ever   compete  with  a  well   organized  co-operative 
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society,  and  he  would  soon  be  forced  to  put  up  his 
shutters.  This,  we  are  informed,  would  be  a  mon- 
strous injustice  to  the  dealer.  It  might  be  a  mis- 
fortune, but  it  is  not  injustice.  It  is  simply  a  case  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

At  one  time  a  dress  skirt  supported  by  a  crino- 
lin'e  was  believed  by  the  average  female  mind  to  be 
the  correct  thing.  Iron-works  and  rolling  mills, 
braid  works  and  skirt  factories  flourished.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  invested  in  machinery  and 
shops.  Hundreds  of  families  subsisted  on  the  wages 
earned  in  making  hoop-skirts.  Suddenly  and  with- 
out warning  the  feminine  world  discarded  crinoline, 
and  the  business  of  making  hoop-skirts  was  com- 
pletely prostrated.  The  property  invested  in  ma- 
chinery was  reduced  to  the  value  of  scrap  iron, 
hundreds  of  people  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  gre^at  stock  of  materials  held  by  thou- 
sands of  small  dealers  was  rendered  utterly  useless. 
Yet  very  soon  the  steel  works  were  making  fish- 
hooks, or  clock  springs,  the  men  took  to  farming, 
and  the  shops  were  re-stocked  with  new  goods. 
Nobody  cried  out  in  complaint.  No  one  wished 
to  suppress  the  fashion  makers.  The  trade  had 
changed — that  was  all.  People  accepted  the  situa- 
tion without  a  murmur,  and  in  the  good,  manly, 
American  fashion  turned  their  attention  to  other 
business.  In  like  manner  the  co-operative  society 
might  (and  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  of  the 
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people)  supplant  certain  retail  dealers.  Why  com- 
plain ?  It  is  for  the  good  of  all.  The  people  gain 
by  the  change,  money  is  more  evenly  distributed, 
there  is  less  pauperism,  more  money  to  spend  for 
all,  more  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  at  home,  more 
security  in  general  trade. 

Suppose  the  co-operative  societies  increase  and 
a  great  number  of  private  dealers  be  ruined.  Who 
is  to  blame  ?  No  one  but  the  dealer  himself.  Co- 
operation is  a  protest  against  misrepresentation, 
adulteration,  bad  shop  manners,  the  credit  system, 
and  high  prices.  Did  these  things  not  exist  there 
would  be  no  protest.  The  general  public  is  long 
suffering,  particularly  slow  to  wrath,  and  thinks  no 
evil.  If  it  goes  to  the  society's  store  it  is  because 
it  prefers  to  quietly  abandon  what  it  does  not  like 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  point  out  the  shop- 
keepers' blunders.  It  is  true,  nearly  all  of  the  co- 
operator's  complaints  against  the  shopman  apply 
chiefly  to  the  British  shopman,  for  the  American 
dealer  has  scented  the  trouble  from  afar  and  wisely 
forestalled  complaint.  Yet,  with  all  this,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  society,  whether  on  the  Rochdale 
or  London  plan,  offers  such  inducements  to  the 
shopping  public,  that  its  success  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  The  advantages  of  the  system  are  so  great 
that  no  retail  dealer  can  ever  compete  with  it  unless 
he  be  a  man  of  exceptional  business  ability,  abun- 
dant   capital,  and  uncommon  enterprise.      Such  a 
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man  competes  with  his  fellows  now  and  wins  all  the 
prizes.  It  is  the  old  rule — let  the  fittest  survive.  To 
this  must  the  whole  thing  come,  whether  the  society 
or  the  private  dealer  get  the  business  or  divide  it 
between  them  ;  the  fit  will  live — the  unfit  will  die. 

There  was,  by  actual  count  made  on  the  19th  of 
February,  188 1,  not  less  than  430  retail  stores  on 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  between  Thirteenth  Street 
and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  a  distance  of  twenty-one 
blocks,  or  one  mile.  Taking  only  the  most  common 
stores,  those  that  most  directly  supply  the  wants  of 
the  people,  such  as  the  butcher's,  the  baker's,  the  dry- 
goods  stores  and  the  clothing  house,  it  was  found 
they  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — Apothecaries,  12 ; 
baker's  1 1 ;  books,  including  stationery  and  periodi- 
cals, II  ;  butchers,  including,  provisions,  eggs,  etc., 
34;  eating  saloons,  24;  confectioners,  16;  dry-goods, 
including  small  wares,  table  and  bed  linen,  17 ; 
gentlemen's  furnishing  goods,  14 ;  groceries,  33 ; 
glass  ware,  lamps  and  crockery,  7  ;  hardware,  1 1 ; 
milliners,  1 1  ;  oyster  saloons  (without  bars),  7  ;  fur- 
niture, including  bedding,  12;  boots  and  shoes,  24; 
fish,  8  ;  tailors  and  clothing  houses,  19 ;  hats  and 
caps,  9  ;  paints,  9.  Besides  these  there  were  a  few 
stores  dealing  in  trunks,  carpets,  curtain  materials, 
pictures,  toys,  plumbers'  materials,  and  jewelry. 
There  was  also  3  hotels,  4  pawnbrokers,  i  theatre, 
I  post-office,  and  i  bank.  Last,  and  more  numerous 
than  all,  there  were  open  and  in  active  operation 
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not  less  than  78  places  for  the  sale  of  wines,  liquors^ 
and  lager  beer.  Three  stores  were  empty  and  to 
let. 

It  is  the  keepers  of  these  stores  who  complain 
against  co-operation.  These  are  the  stores  the  so- 
ciety will  perhaps  supplant.  Every  one  of  these  four 
hundred  and  thirty  individuals  or  firms  is  opposed 
to  co-operation,  and  for  one  and  only  one  reason  : 
It  may  injure  their  business. 

It  may  be  therefore  worth  the  while  to  examine 
their  position,  both  from  their  own  point  of  view  and 
from  the  shopper's  side.  There  is  on  either  side  of 
Third  Avenue  a  dense  population,  chiefly  people 
in  moderate  circumstances.  A  few  families  from 
Lexington  Avenue  trade  at  these  stores,  and  in 
some  of  the  streets  there  is  a  class  of  people  only 
slightly  removed  from  pauperism.  The  general 
absence  of  delivery  wagons  before  the  stores  shows 
the  customers  live  quite  near  or  make  such  small 
purchases  that  they  can  carry  the  goods  home  in 
their  hands.  These  four  hundred  stores  supply  a 
large  population,  but  it  is  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, and  it  is  not  rich.  The  average  income  of 
the  people  is  probably  about  $600  a  year. 

First,  we  may  look  at  the  stores  themselves. 
There  are  a  few  large  and  well  appointed  shops  evi- 
dently having  a  fair  trade.  The  greater  number  are 
very  small,  have  only  limited  stocks,  and  a  very  pre- 
carious custom.      Others,  perhaps  rather   more  in 
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number  than  the  large  stores,  are  clearly  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation,  just  able  to  live,  or  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  these 
retail  dealers  are  continually  changing,  the  feeble 
ones  falling  out  and  others  with  more  hope  and  less 
discretion  taking  their  places  in  the  desperate  fight 
of  excessive  competition.  It  can  hardly  be  possi- 
ble that  thirty-four  dealers  in  meats  and  provisions 
are  all  making  money  in  one  mile  of  street.  From 
the  aspect  of  the  stores  it  seems  as  if,  at  least,  half 
were  eating  their  own  meat  to  keep  it  from  spoiling. 
Twenty-eight  tobacco  stores  in  twenty-one  blocks  is 
certainly  a  profusion.  It  is  doubtful  if  their  profits 
are  equally  profuse.  Thirty-three  grocers,  seven- 
teen dry-goods  stores,  and  twenty-four  shoe  stores 
are  clearly  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
men  in  that  part  of  the  city  must  be  indeed  weak  of 
knee  if  they  must  have  a  place  to  buy  collars  on 
every  block  and  a  half.  The  man  who  thinks  he 
must  drink  has  clearly  the  advantage  of  all.  He  has 
three  and  two-thirds  stores  on  every  block. 

If  the  population  supplied  by  these  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dealers  wish  to  be  amused,  only 
one  man  comes  to  their  aid,  for  there  is  only  one 
theatre.  Should  they  wish  to  buy  a  postage  stamp 
or  collect  a  money  order,  they  must  all  go  to  the  one 
post-office  near  the  centre  of  the  district.  Here  are 
two  concerns  managed  on  just  the  opposite  plan, 
of  condensation,  concentration  and  cheapness.     The 
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theatrical  manager  brings  all  his  guests  together 
at  one  place.  No  renting  on  every  block  and  a  half 
for  him.  The  post-office  is  for  all.  It  is  nearly  as 
necessary  as  the  bake-shop  and  a  thousand  times 
more  important  than  all -the  liquor  stores  put  to- 
gether, yet  there  is  only  one  post-office  with  a  box 
to  every  two  blocks. 

Looked  at  from  the  shopper's  point  of  view  both 
the  position  and  the  complaint  of  the  shopmen  are 
alike  untenable.  These  people  attempt  to  supply 
the  shopper's  wants  and  make  money  for  themselves. 
Do  they  do  it  ?  Clearly  they  do  not.  The  great 
multiplicity  of  little  shops  defeats  everything,  con- 
venience, cheapness  and  profits.  It  is  no  advantage 
whatever  to  the  shopper  to  find  thirty-four  meat 
stores,  seventeen  dry  goods  stores,  and  sixteen  con- 
fectioners to  the  mile.  Such  numbers  imply  waste, 
extravagance,  excessive  rents,  insurance,  advertising, 
labor,  capital,  and  unnecessary  loss  of  time  and 
money.  Who  pays  for  this  waste,  this  excess  of 
convenience  ?  No  one  but  the  shopper.  He  pays 
for  it  all,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  turns  with 
confidence  and  hope  to  the  co-operative  society  as 
the  only  escape  frorn  a  foolish  and  unnecessary  waste 
of  money. 

When  we  cross  the  city  to  Sixth  Avenue  we  find 
that  the  shopper's  complaint  is  dimly  apprehended, 
and  the  wiser  dealers  make  haste  to  imitate  the  co- 
operative store  by  massing  many  departments  under 
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one  roof  and  then  reducing  expenses  and  making 
lower  prices  possible.  Of  this  enough  has  already 
been  said.  The  whole  thing  comes  down  to  the 
one  rule  in  all  life  and  business,  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Suppose  the  Co-operative  Society  of  New 
York  should  invade  Third  Avenue  and  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  Suppose  it  erects,  say  near 
Twenty-third  Street,  one  vast  and  magnificent  build- 
ing in  which  all  these  trades  can  be  housed  cheaply 
and  in  easy  reach  of  the  buyer.  Suppose  nearly  the 
whole  population  should  trade  at  the  one  grand 
store  that  supplies  them  with  pure,  unadulterated 
goods  at  fair  prices,  easily,  quickly,  in  neatness 
and  comfort,  and  pays  dividends  to  all  the  people. 
Would  not  the  gain  be  far  greater  than  the  possible 
loss  of  two  hundred  struggling  shopkeepers  who 
live  from  hand  to  mouth  at  the  public  expense  ? 
Let  no  one  think  Third  Avenue  would  lapse  into 
a  quiet  street  of  dwellings.  There  would  still  be 
stores,  but  they  would  be  conducted  on  better  prin- 
ciples, with  less  competition  and  far  more  profit  to 
all  concerned.  The  co-operative  stores  will  never 
in  our  large  cities  supplant  all  the  retailers.  They 
may  reduce  the  number,  but  that  would  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  dealers  them- 
selves. After  all,  it  is  not  the  individual  who  is  to 
be  considered  in  any  such  question.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple who  should  be  benefited.  In  any  case  of  dif- 
ference between  the  shoppers  and  the  dealers  the 
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public  have  the  first  right,  for  the  people  are  more 
than  shops.  Equity,  justice,  and  fair  dealing  are 
more  than  the  trade  or  the  trader. 

Concerning  the  future  of  co-operation  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion.  It  is  bound  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  all  business.  It  may  never  be  wholly 
accepted,  nor  will  the  idea  of  mutuality  invade  all 
domains  of  life  and  activity.  The  individual  will 
remain  and  the  family  must  remain.  Every  man's 
house  will  always  be  his  own  castle,  and  however 
much  people  may  combine  in  associations  for  their 
mutual  commercial  advantage,  there  will  be  always 
freedom  and  room  enough  for  individual  talents, 
enterprise,  and  ability.  There  is  no  danger  that  the 
world  will  be  one  grand  society,  where  the  infants 
are  nursed  in  gigantic  kindergartens  and  the  family 
is  lost  in  congregations  and  associations.  There  will 
be  shops  and  shoppers  to  the  end  of  time,  but  the 
manner  of  dealing  in  trade,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures will  be  modified.  If  the  co-operator  does  no 
more  than  introduce  equity,  fair  dealing,  truth  and 
mutuality,  he  will  have  done  a  good  work,  whether 
his  stores  and  mills  succeed  or  not. 

But  beyond  all  this,  beside  the  profit  and  loss 
and  the  money  gained,  is  the  social  and  moral  as- 
pect of  co-operation.  Co-operation  as  a  business  is 
a  good  thing.  Is  it  a  social  and  moral  advantage, 
and  how  are  the  people  better  for  it  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  teaches  to  save.     It  makes 
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saving  easy  and  it  confirms  the  infirm  of  thrifty 
purposes.  The  entrance  fees  to  all  kinds  of  co-opera- 
tive associations  are  small.  Shares  can  be  bought 
in  little  sums,  paid  by  the  week  or  month.  A  fine 
for  non-payment  drives  up  the  faint-hearted  and  the 
negligent.  The  societies  pay  interest  on  any  sum, 
however  small.  No  one  who  has  begun  to  pay  for  a 
share  can  have  this  interest  till  the  share  is  paid  up. 
This  compels  the  shareholder  to  save  in  spite  of  him- 
self. The  Rochdale  plan  of  only  paying  dividends 
on  purchases,  forces  the  thoughtless  and  improvi- 
dent to  wait  till  quarter  day.  Only  those  who  are 
comparatively  well-trained  can  patronize  a  civil  ser- 
vice store,  for  the  money  immediately  saved  is  im- 
mediately spent.  In  the  dispensary  and  assurance 
society,  the  collector  comes  round  from  house  to 
house  to  gather  the  ha'pence  before  they  can  slip 
away  into  the  bottomless  beer  mug. 

More  valuable  than  this  are  the  co-operator's  fre- 
quent reports  and  balance  sheets.  He  may  not  un- 
derstand them  at  first,  but  the  fact  that  he  has  put 
his  shillings  or  his  dollars  in  the  concern  forces  him 
to  study  accounts  and  book-keeping.  Attendance 
at  the  society  meetings  teaches  the  laws  of  trade, 
business  and  parliament.  While  the  spinner  owns 
a  share  in  the  mill  or  foundry,  he  learns  the  reasons 
of  profits  and  losses.  He  sees  that  if  his  mill  is  not 
making  money,  clearly  the  private  mills  are  losing 
too,  and  thus  the  folly  of  strikes  is  made  clear.     In 
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short,  the  society  teaches  him  the  rights  of  capital 
and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  all  trade  and 
business.  Lifted  by  his  interest  in  the  society  into  a 
'wider  view  of  the  market  and  the  world,  he  is  broad- 
ened and  made  more  thoughtful  and  considerate. 

The  co-operative  society's  reports  and  meetings 
break  down  his  narrowness  and  selfishness.  He 
learns  that  all  have  rights  as  well  as  labor.  The 
society  opens  to  him  and  his  children,  schools,  mu- 
seums and  lecture-rooms.  He  contributes  to  the 
education  and  improvement  of  his  family  out  of  his 
own  money,  and  without  feeling  it,  and'  often  with- 
out knowing  it.  He  earns  dividends  and  interest, 
and  wins  prudence,  economy,  good  fellowship  and 
justice  for  all.  He  gains  money  and  the  homely 
virtues.  Co-operation  may  be  a  business.  It  is 
also  the  golden  rule  and  practical  Christianity. 
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mount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  Address  of  Central  Co-operative  Board,  9  and 
10  City  Buildings,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester, 
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D.  Address  of  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
Balloon  Street,  Manchester,  England. 

E.  New  York  office  of  Wholesale  Co-operative 
Society,  14  Broadway,  John  Gledhill,  manager. 

F.  Office  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Board  of 
New  York,  No.  7  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  James 
H.  Whitehorne,  secretary. 

G.  Address  of  Co-operative  Dress  Association 
of  New  York  (temporarily),  112  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
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H.  For  particulars  concerning  building  associa- 
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I.  For  translation  of  book  of  rules  governing 
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tiste  Andre  Godin,  and  published  by  the  New  York 
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L.  Address  Professor  Francisco  Vigano,  Insti- 
tute Technique  Royale,  Milan,  Italy,  for  information 
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